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A cursory perusal of the Vedas, or 
I{indoo Scriptures, is sufficient to con- 
vince an attentive reader, that the work 
was composed at different periods of 
time. The authors, it is manifest, pos- 
sessed no records of the Hindoo race, 
of its origin, migrations, and final set- 
tlement in India. In this respect the 
Vedas are a work, which, contrasted 
with the Jewish Scripture, is compa- 
ratively worthless. But though they 
are comparatively worthless, they serve 
to explain the reasons, which are fre- 
quently assigned for the preservation 
of the Jewish records. 

Now, in remote antiquity, before the 
invention of letters, several methods 
were successively adopted by the 
Egypto-Hamitic race to transmit events 
to posterity. The first we have reason 
to think was an altar, a column of 
stones, or a wooden trunk.* Ina 
short time, however, the wants and in- 
genuity of mankind, increasing with 
the formation of civil communities, 
compelled them to adopt a method 
more expressive and intelligible. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, that the rude method of trans- 
mitting events by altars, &c., was soon 
supplanted by traditional poems of the 
simplest kind.t By this method the 
primitive traditions, which prevailed in 
the time of Noah, were preserved among 
the posterity of Ham. If we reflect 

* Gen. xviii. v. 25. 
+ Sanch. ap. eund. lib. i, ch, x. 
§ Gen, xxiii. v. 16, 
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on the length of human life before the 
deluge ; on the power which it afforded 
an inventor to perfect his invention ; 
and, lastly, on the various arts which, 
according to traditions preserved by 
Moses,{ were known to the antediluvian 
world,—we may safely conclude, that 
the Hindoos and Pheenicians were at 
least acquainted with the traditional 
method of transmitting events to pos- 
terity. 

The traditional method, or the com- 
mittal of certain poems to memory, 
was soon superseded by another, which, 
for distinction sake, we shall call the 
symbolic or pictorial. This method, 
we think, had its origin in the wants 
of mankind, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of some learned men, who, asso- 
ciating this method of writing with the 
monuments of ancient Egypt, regard it 
as a priestly invention. Mankind, 
before the death of Noah, were more 
busily employed in supplying their 
wants, than in recording the acts of 
their Creator in symbolic or pictorial 
characters. Accordingly we think, that 
when commerce increased, and pay- 
ments were made in “ shekels of silver, 
current money of the merchant,”§ a 
symbolic alphabet was invented to ex- 
press the wants of one party at a dis- 
tance from another, and the price which 
he was ready to pay for their supply. 
The discovery of suitable symbols 
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would be scarcely made by an inge- 
nious individual, before it would be 
adopted by the whole community as a 
means of recording laws and agree- 
ments. In Mexico, for instance, before 
its conquest by Cortes, the symbolic 
method of writing was not only used 
for this purpose, but even for acquaint- 
ing Montezuma with the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the size and number of their 
ships." 

The symbolic or pictorial method of 
writing, by its vivid appeal to the senses, 
was peculiarly fitted to impress the 
vulgar with sublime conceptions of the 
Deity and his attributes. Accordingly 
it was used, with various improvements, 
to record events on the walls of temples. 
These improvements, as far as we can 
judge from the figures described by 
Horus, consisted of signs, intended to 
describe the passions, motives, and ac- 
tions of the persons represented. The 
vulgar, to whom the priests explained 
the traditions recorded in symbolic or 
pictorial characters, would receive their 
explanations with religious awe, and 
gradually bestow a superstitious wor- 
ship on the symbols themselves. The 
same effect, notwithstanding the in- 
iluence of a purer religion, was pro- 
duced in Russia, where the people were 
seen by Dr. Clarke to cross themselves 
before the great bell of Moscow, and 
other objects connected with the Greek 
religion. 

But, in progress of time, when sym- 
bolic or pictorial characters were gene- 
rally adopted, the facts recorded in 
traditional poems were committed to 
symbolic writing; and, consequently, 
the traditional poems were forgotten, 
in proportion as symbolic writing be- 
came more general. 

But the inventive faculty of man, in 
the course of a few generations, was not 
inactive. The symbolic method of re- 
cording events now yielded to the lite- 
ral or syllabic,—an invention which 
produced a greater revolution in the 
religion of antiquity, than historians 
have either explained or perceived. 
This invention was deemed of such 
great importance by the Canaanites, 
that cities were appropriated for its 
improvement and perfection.+ Kirjath 
Sephir, for instance, or the City of 
Books, and Kirjath Sannah, or the City 
of Learning, existed long before the 
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invasion of the Israelites, to attest the 
progress of the Canaanites in the arts 
of civil life. 

The literal or syllabic method of 
writing, however, on account of its ex- 
pressing the qualities of things in a 
clear and precise manner, would soon 
supersede the symbolic. Accordingly, 
if the people had forgotten their tradi- 
tional poems, during the prevalence of 
symbolic writing, the literal or syl- 
labic, by superseding the symbolic, 
would gradually leave both the tradi- 
tional poems and their symbolic com- 
ments in the hands of the priesthood. 
The progress of idolatry from this fatal 
moment, like an inundation of the 
Nile, was gradual and irresistible. For 
the people, having lost their knowledge 
of the doctrine of the true God, by for- 
getting, first, the traditional poems, 
which recorded the creation and other 
remarkable events; and, secondly, the 
key of their symbolic language,—were 
compelled to recur to the priests for in- 
struction. But the priests, finding their 
account in the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people, explained the sym- 
bolic or pictorial characters by allegory, 
in which love, desire, and other causes 
of human action, were personified, to 
account for the operations of nature 
without a supreme intelligence. Alle- 
gory was followed by two kinds of fable, 
concealing a gross system of physics. 
In the earliest, the divine attributes 
were simply personified. In Horus, 
Typhon, and Osiris, for instance, with 
Isis as a female principle, and in 
Brahmah, Vishnoo, and Siva, with 
Sacti as a female principle, the Egyp- 
tians and the Hindoos explained the 
production, destruction, and reproduc- 
tion of all things by a generative prin- 
ciple distributed in matter. But, in 
the fables of a later period, the per- 
sonified attributes become deities, whose 
lives are a tissue of deception, false- 
hood, and obscenity ; as in Brahmah 
and Vishnoo’s visit to Siva; or the 
origin of the Lingam ; and the Rama- 
Avattaram, or seventh incarnation of 
Vishnoo. { 

Thus far we have endeavoured to 
shew, that primitive traditions were 
first, contained in rude odes or poems, 
committed to memory ; secondly, trans- 
ferred to symbolic writing ; thirdly, im- 
perfectly preserved by the invention of 


+ Josh, xv. vy. 15, 49. 
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letters. Now, the primitive traditions 
which survived the invention of letters 
without being corrupted, we call pure 
traditions ; but such as are corrupted 
by the influence of symbolic writing, 
allegory, or fable, we call mixed tradi- 
tions. The former are rarely found in 
the cosmogonies of heathen nations; 
while the latter abound so much, that 
the truth contained in the primitive 
odes or poems is altogether lost or 
disfigured. 

The pure traditions of antiqu ity con- 
sist of a simple fact. Ev. gr. Gen. i. 
v. 1, and Yajur-Veda: “ In the world, 
the Lord of the creation moved ;” or 
of several facts taken in connexion. 
Ev. gr. Gen. i. vv. 1—5, and Yajur- 
Veda: “ Waters alone there were ; this 
world originally was water: in it the 
Lord of the creation moved.” When 
several facts, occurring in connexion, 
though parts of a pure tradition, are re- 
corded as independent facts, with the 
utmost simplicity of thought and dic- 
tion, we mi uy venture to pronounce the 
— primitive. Ex. gr. Gen. i. 
v. 1, ad fin. cap. But if the facts are 
accompanied by allegorical or physical 
explanations, the primitive tradition is 
undoubtedly corrupted. Ev. gr. Rig- 
Veda: “Tuat,” or the Supreme Being, 
“breathed without afflation, single with 
Swadhi, or her who is sustained within 
him. Darkness there was; for this 
universe was enveloped in darkness, 
and was undistinguishable, like fluids 
mixed in water. But that mass, which 
was covered by the husk, was at length 
produced by the power of contempla- 
tion. First, desire was formed in his 
mind,” &e. In traditions of this kind, 
which compose the cosmogonies of 
Phenicia, Egypt, Chaldaa, and India, 
we must carefully extract the pure tra- 
dition from the mass of comment, in 
which it is buried, and, comparing it 
with Scripture, and other ancient his- 
tories, determine its antiquity: first, by 
the nature of the tradition itself; and, 
secondly, by the evidence in proof of 
ils genuineness. 

Now the corruption of primitive tra- 
ditions is mostly attributable to ignor- 
ance, or misinterpretation of symbolic 
characters, when the symbolic language, 
in which traditions were first expressed, 
had become obsolete or ill understood. 
Genesis, ii. vv. 8, 9, 15 —17, con- 


* Euseb. de Prep. Evang. lib. i. ch. x. 
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tains the primitive tradition of the first 
pair, their creation, and allocation in 
Eden ; and Genesis, iii. v. 1, sgq. of their 
fall and condemnation, related as his- 
torical facts, without comment, either 
allegorical or physical. But in San- 
choniatho’s Phanician Annals* the pri- 
mitive tradition is corrupted, partly by 
ignorance, and partly by misinterpreta- 
tion of the symbolic characters used in 
Ammonian temples. Ev. gr. “ By the 


wind Colpias, and his wife Baaut, 
which is interpreted Night, were be- 
gotten (Eon and Protogonus, both 


mortals ; for they were so called ; and 
(Kon discovere i the use of fruit.” 
The pure traditions in this curious ex- 
tract are the creation of the first pair, 
and the discovery of fruit by (Lon, or 
the first woman. But, in opposition to 
Bochart,+ Fourmont,{ and other emi- 
nent writers, we regard the part, which 
attributes the creation of Zeon and Pro- 
togonus to a generative union of the 
W ind Colpias and his wife Baaut as a 
physical allegory, arising from misin- 
terpretation of the symbols, which the 
Ammonians used in recording tradi- 
tions. The word Colpias, for instance, 
by Sanchoniatho called a wind, is acom- 
pound term derived from the Hebrew, 


ma-p, Col-pi-jah, or voice from 
the mouth of Jehovah. The word 


Baaut, on the other hand, according to 
Bochart, in the Pheenician language 
may have signified Night; though we 
think, with Fourmont, that the word 
used was 72, Bohu, which signifies 
vastitas, or a rude and unfashioned 
mass. Thus the pure tradition, con- 
tained in the primitive ode or poem, 
undoubtedly possessed by Moses, if 
represented by symbolic or pictorial 
characters, is divisible into three parts : 
first, the symbol of Jao, Jevo, Jah, or 
Jehovah, in the act of breathing on 
(Eon and Protogonus, according to 
Gen. ii. v.7 ; secondly, a material space, 
from which G2on and Protogonus are 
rising, endowed with life; and, thirdly, 
the figures of Con and Protogonus. 
Now, when the primitive ode or poem 
was lost, and symbolic writing was 
superseded by syllabic, the exposition 
of the symbol representing Jao, or Je- 
hovah, breathing, was forgotten, and 


consequently the Ammonians lost the 
tradition, ** God breathed into his nos- 
In progress 


trils the breath of life.” 





ii. t Réflex. Crit, lib. ii, sect. i. 
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of time, the doctrine of two principles, 
or natures, one spiritual and the other 
material, from whose union arises the 
variety of forms observed in the uni- 
verse, was generally adopted. This 
doctrine, we have reason to think, 
being inseparably connected with the 
belief in a mundane soul, the first cor- 
ruption of the doctrine of the true God, 
prevailed in most eastern nations. In 
Bactria, for instance, after the reform- 
ation of the Magian religion hy Zo- 
roaster, it yielded in some measure to 
the sublime conceptions of his great 
genius.* In Egypt, it is found in the 
physical union of heaven and earth ;+ 
and in India it prevails in the later 
Vedas, from which it was borrowed 
by the sect Douitam, and became the 
base on which Capila built his system 
of philosophy.{ ence we think that, 
in Sanchoniatho’s cosmogony, the wind 
Colpias, or Colpijah, is the spiritual 
principle, and Bohu, or space, the ma- 
terial. Now when the meaning of the 
different symbols in relation to each 
other was irrecoverably lost after the 
invention of syllabic writing, the attri- 
butes of each symbol would suggest a 
physical interpretation. If, for instance, 
Jah, or Jehovah, was represented as 
breathing on Con and Protogonus, 
and (Zon and Protogonus as rising 
from a rude or unfashioned mass, their 
production would be attributed to the 
union of such physical causes as wind 
and matter. Hence, supposing that the 
names of Jah and Bohu were preserved 
by tradition, the breath proceeding from 
the mouth of Jah would be physically 
explained by the wind Colpijah, and 
by Bohu, a mass, as his wife, to denote 
the union of an active and passive cause 
in producing the first pair. 

Having briefly distinguished the tra- 
ditions of antiquity, and explained the 
causes of their early corruption, we 
may now examine the Hindoo and 
Phenician records, which have sur- 
vived the ravages of time. 

The origin of the Hindoo race is a 
subject which, though frequently dis- 
cussed by the natives of India, is in- 
volved in profound obscurity. Most 
learned Brahmens, however, agree, that 
the people, from whom they are de- 
scended, originally came from the north- 
west. In this case they were a branch 
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of the Cuthite or Cuthean race, which, 
being dispersed at Babel, proceeded in 
the neighbourhood of Herat, traversed 
Affghanistan, and ascending the banks 
of the Indus, passed near its sources 
into the fertile plains, which lie between 
this river and the Ganges. This branch, 
however, as far as we can judge, by 
comparing the Vedas with other ancient 
records, possessed, at the time of their 
dispersion, some odes or poems, con- 
taining traditions of the creation and 
other events. These poems, we think, 
were composed in the primitive tongue, 
from which the obsolete dialect of the 
Vedas, the parent of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, was derived. But the Vedas 
were the work of many rishis, or saints, 
in the second era of Hindoo history, 
being first collected and arranged in 
their present form about the year 1491 
z.c. Thus we may fairly conclude, 
that as the compositions of these cele- 
brated saints existed in the form of de- 
tached poems before their collection, 
the collection, being the first effort of a 
rude and unpolished age, was made 
for a special purpose. 

But what was this special purpose ! 
Was it to preserve the early literature 
of the Hindoo nation? or was it to re- 
medy some civil and social disorders? 
In so remote an age as the year 1491 
b.c., When nations were subject to de- 
predations from a stronger neighbour, § 
mankind, being occupied in the culti- 
vation of the soil, or in protecting their 
settlements from invasion, had little 
leisure for creating what is called a 
literature. Thus there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the purpose, for which the 
hymns of the rishis, or saints, were 
collected, was not to form a literature, 
but to promote the objects of Hindoo 
legislators. 

Now, a careful perusal of the Vedas 
has led us to distribute their subject- 
matter under two heads: first, theology; 
second, theogony. Under the head of 
theology we class such mantras, or 
prayers, as attribute the creation of the 
world either to a Supreme Being of in- 
finite wisdom, or to a mundane soul, 
from which all things proceed, and into 
which they are finally resolved. Ev. gr. 
Rig-Veda, apud Colebrook, As. Kes. 
vol. viii. pp. 393, 408. Under the 
head of theogony we place the mantras, 


* Zend Avesta, trad. par Perron, tom. iii. pp- 358, 359. 
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or parts of mantras, addressed to the 
sun, the moon, and the elements, as 
parts of the mundane soul. Thus the 
theology of the Vedas is of two kinds, 
a pure and mixed deism. In the first 
age of Hindoo history, which extends 
from the dispersion of mankind at 
Babel, to some indeterminate epoch 
between this event and the year 1491 
p.c., the Hindoos worshipped a Su- 
preme Being, the author of nature and 
the giver of all good ; but without the 
exalted faith in his promises, which 
distinguished Noah and the early pa- 
triarchs.* This pure religion, for want 
of “ the grace and truth, which came by 
Jesus Christ,” soon yielded to a mixed 
kind of deism, more properly called 
pantheism. In the second age, the 
pantheism of the Hindoos consisted in 
deifying the universe, or making the 
universe a self-existent soul, which, 
possessing infinite wisdom, created the 
world and all its creatures ; a religion 
in substance differing little from Spi- 
noza’s atheism. In the third age, the 
Ilindoos, believing that all things were 
essential parts of the mundane soul, 
neglected to distinguish between the 
Creator and the creature. Thus the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and even 
the elements were worshipped, accord- 
ing to the wants and wishes of each 
individual ;—a religion by Eyde called 
Sabiism, of universal extent in the East, 
until the reformation effected by Zer- 
dusht, or Zoroaster. This religion, we 
think, may have produced the same 
disorders in India, which occurred in 
Persia. In this case the same dissen- 
sions would arise—the same animo- 
sities would prevail, requiring legis- 
lative control. But it is a curious 
fact, overlooked by Mr. Patterson and 
Sir William Jones, that though the 
Vedas notice the existence of an order 
of priests before the year 1491 B.c., 
they make no mention of the Brahmens, 
as a sacerdotal caste, invested with the 
right of control in civil and religious 
matters. Hence, we conclude, first, 
that since the Vedas were published 
about the year 1491 B.c. as a divine 
revelation, the Hindoos, being esta- 
blished in Gangetic India, had cor- 
rupted their primitive religion. Second- 
ly, that the ties, by which they were 
bound together as a nation, were broken 
by social or civil disorders. Thirdly, 
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that some master-mind, like Zoroaster, 
Solon, or Charondas, undertook the 
work of reformation; and collecting 
the scattered writings of the rishis, or 
saints, published them as a divine re- 
velation, to confirm their authority by 
the sanction of heaven. In this case 
the Vedas were a magnificent, but in- 
effectual, attempt to restore natural 
religion, by legislators differing in 
opinion on the godhead ; and, conse- 
quently, the symbolic sculptures of 
Brahmah, Vishnoo, and Siva, repre- 
senting the attributes of creation, pre- 
servation, and destruction, as well as 
the institution of castes, are a later 
invention, to rectify subsequent disor- 
ders, by the establishment ofa worship, 
in which all sects could agree. 

The traditions, however, which are 
recorded in the Vedas, unlike the tra- 
ditions preserved by Moses, are mixed 
traditions; i.e. accompanied by ex- 
planations of the author. But if they 
are compared with the traditions pre- 
served by Sanchoniatho,+ we find, that 
the former are physical, and the latter 
both allegorical and physical. The 
physical explanations in the former, 
moreover, exhibit a puerile simplicity ; 
whereas in Sanchoniatho we detect the 
refinement of an age more subtle and 
enlightened ; from whence we infer, that 
the former were composed in remote 
antiquity, and the latter in an age 
when the phenomena of nature were 
explained by cause and effect. 

But to render these observations 
more clear to persons unacquainted 
with the early records of mankind, we 
shall subjoin a translation of the Pha- 
nician cosmogony, that, by a brief 
comparison with the Hindoo, we may 
obtain the conclusions which we seek 
to establish :— 

“The beginning of the universe was 
a dark and spiritual air, or a blast of 
dark air, and a confused but glimmering 
chaos. These, moreover, were infinite, 
and, on account of their long duration, 
interminable. But when the Spirit was 
enamoured of its own principles, and a 
mixture followed, that conjunction of 
principles was called Desire. Now this 
was the beginning of the creation of all 
things. But the Spirit was not aware of 
its production, i.e. Desire ; from whose 
connexion with the Spirit proceeded Mot, 
by which some understand Mud, and 
others the corruption (i. e. fermentation) 


* Rig-Veda, ap. As. Res. vol. viii. pass. Ep. Hebr, xi, 
t+ Ap. Euseb. de Prep. Ev. lib. i. ch. x, 
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of a watery mixture. From this corrup- 
tion or fermentation of a watery mixture 
proceeded all the seeds of creation, and 
the production of all things. Now there 
were certain animals, without intelligence, 
from which there sprung intelligent ani- 
mals called Zophasemin, i. e. observers 
of heaven. They were formed in shape 
like an egg ; and Mot, the sun and moon, 
the less and greater stars, shone forth. 

“ When the air had become intensely 
enlightened, the inflamed state of the sea 
and earth was the cause of gales, clouds, 
violent falls of rain, and inundations. 
When these had parted, and were sepa- 
rated from their own places, they all met 
together in the air and clashed with vio- 
lence. Thunder and lightning ensued ; 
at the sound of which the abovementioned 
intelligent animals awoke from sleep, and 
male and female moved on the earth and 
in the sea. 

“« From the wind Colpias, and his wife 
Baaut, which is interpreted Night, were 
begotten (Zon and Protogonus, both mor- 
tals; for they were so called: and Con 
found out food from trees.” 

Such is the Pheenician cosmogony, 
on which Cumberland, Fourmont, and 
Delisle, have wasted much curious 
learning, without a satisfactory result. 
On the other hand, two cosmogonies, 
bearing marks of great antiquity, occur 
in the Vedas. The first, which we have 
had aeegyt to quote, is found in the 
Rig-Veda (As. Res. vol. viii. p. 393) : 

“* Then 6 ‘re was no entity nor non. 

entity ; no world nor sky, nor aught 
above it ; nothing any where in the hap. 
piness of any one, involving or involved ; 
nor water deep and dangerous. Death 
was not; nor then was immortality ; nor 
distinc tion of day and night. But Tua1 
breathed without afflation — single with 
Swadhi, or her who is sustained within 
him ; i. e. as the commentator explains it, 
the World of Ideas. Other than him 
nothing existed, which since has been. 
Darkness there was; for this universe 
was enveloped with darkness, and was 
undistinguishable, like fluids mixed in 
waters ; but that mass, which was co. 
vered with the husk, was at length pro. 
duced by the power of Contemp: ition. 
First, Desire was formed in his mind ; 
and the ut became the original productive 
seed: which the wise, recognising it by 
the intellect in their hearts, distinguish 
in nonentity as the bond of entity. 
Did luminous ray of these 
creative acts expand in the middle, or 
above, or below? That productive seed 
(i.e. as we suppose, Desire) became pro- 
vidence, or sentient souls and matter,” 


“es 


the 
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Now we may easily determine the 
relative antiquity of these cosmogonies, 
by the nature of the traditions recorded 
in each. The Pheenician, for instance, 
asserts, that the origin of the world is 
attributable to a Spirit, which produced 
Desire ; that, by a connexion between 
this Spirit and Desire, the primeval 
chaos became a liquid mass, which 
contained the seeds of life and vegeta- 
tion; and consequently the efficient, 
formal, and material causes of the 
world, and all it contains, are a Spirit, 
Desire, and Matter. The Hindoo cos- 
mogony, on the other hand, distinctly 
asserts, that the world was created out 
of nothing by a Supreme Being, whose 
Desire became the original productive 
seed ; i. e. as we conceive, who desired 
that matter and sentient beings should 
exist, and who imparted to them, after 
their existence, the will and power to 
propagate. Ilence, when this cosmo- 
gony was written, the Hindoos main- 

tained, first, the creation of the world 
c a Supreme Being; second, the in- 
fusion of Desire both in matter and 
creatures, to effect cohesion in one, 
and propagation, per utriusque se ris con- 
sueludinem, in the other. In this case 
the Supreme Being, Desire and Matter, 
according to the Hindoo rishi, or sauit, 
were the efficient, formal, and material 
causes of the universe. 

Thus far it appears, that the Hindoos 
and Phoenicians agree in the causes, 
which produced the world. But they 
differ, first, in the duration of Matter ; 
and, secondly, in the nature and attri- 
butes of the efficient cause. In the 
first place, by making “ a confused 
but glimmering chaos the beginning of 
all things,” the Pheenicians believed that 
Matter was eternal, or at least coexist- 
ent with the Spirit; whereas the Hin- 
doos, by denying that “either entity or 
nonentity existed before the creation,” 
held the creation of Matter by the 
Supreme Being. Now the coexistence 
of Matter and Spirit is a necessary con- 
sequence of the doctrine of a mundane 
soul. But the doctrine of a mundane 
soul was afterwards refined by the sub- 
stitution of two principles, one spiritual, 
and the other material; which by a 
physical conjunction, analogous ulri- 
usque sextis consueludini, produced the 
universe. This monstrous doctrine in 
its turn yielded to the system of the 
mathematicians,* who, dividing matter 


Cie, Tuseu ul, ait, lib. i. ch. xvii. 
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into four kinds of particles — earthy, 
watery, fiery, and animal — explained 
the phenomena of nature by the prin- 
ciples of repulsion and gravity. Hen 

as the coexistence of Matter and Spirit 
is a doctrine belonging to a different 
period in the history of philosophy, 
we cannot agree with Cumberland and 
Fourmont in assigning a remote date 
to the Pheenician cosmogony ; and con- 
sequently the Vedas are an earlier work 
by many centuries. 

But if we compare the Supreme 
Being of the Hindoos with the Demi- 
urgic Spirit of the Pheenicians, we shall 
find an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween their nature and attributes. In 
the first age, for instance, before deism 
was corrupted, the Supreme Being of 
the Vedas is described as “ seated in 
the highest heavens”—* the ruler of 
the universe, who alone knows whence 
the world proceeded, and how it is up- 
held.”* In the second age, though 
degraded to a mundane soul, he is 
“the only God, to whom we should 
offer oblations—who made the fluid sky 
and the solid earth—who fixed the so- 
lar orb, and frames the drops of rain in 
the atmosphere ;” and, as if the voice, 
which shook Mount Hereb in the wil- 
derness, had resounded on the Ganges, 
he is pre-eminently named, “Iam 1,”+ 
to denote the eternity of his power. 
Now, what does the Pheenician Spirit 
possess in common with the Being, 
whom the ancestors of the Ilindoo 
race invested with eternity and omni- 
potence? Ile produces Desire by a 
conjunction of his own principles, but 
is ignorant of his offspring; he has 
commerce with his own offspring, and 
produces a liquid mass; to which 
liquid mass (for such is the gram- 
matical construction of the text) the 
universe and all its creatures owe their 
production. His creative genius is in- 
terrupted in its progress; and a fer- 
mentation in the liquid mass—sudpte 
vi et naturd—completes what his com- 
merce with Desire had begun. Now 
if we concede, what a careful study of 
the book of Genesis has compelled 
many learned and pious men to admit, { 
that Moses was allowed by the Holy 
Spirit to copy more ancient memoirs, 
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in his account of the creation and sub- 
sequent events; that these memoirs, 
like the book of Genesis itself, recorded 
events without physical or allegorical 
explanations,— we must come to the 
following conclusions :—First, that as 
the Hindoo cosmogony contains phy- 
sical opinions, delivered as such, it is 
not so ancientas the Mosaic ; secondly, 
that as it is free from such physical 
opinions as belong to an age more 
subtle and refined, it is far more an- 
cient than the Phenician; in which 
case we must come to the conclusion, 
that excepting the Mosaic, the Vedas 
are the most ancient records, which 
have survived the ravages of time. 

The mixed traditions of antiquity, on 
the other hand, are accompanied by 
either physical or allegorical explana- 
tions. Now allegory, strictly speaking, 
is a figurative form of speech, in which 
we assert one thing, but imply another. 
When, therefor’, Sanchoniatho main- 
tains that a enamoured of its 
own principles, produced Desire, by a 
physical connexion with these prin- 
ciples, analogous ulriusque sextis con- 
suetudini, he either meant what he as- 
serted, or implied something else. If 
he meant what he asserted, he either 
gave his own opinion, or, what is far 
more probable, the current opinions of 
his age and country. If however, he 
implied something else, we must attri- 
bute his absurd hypothesis to the po- 
verty of the Phoenician language, which, 
being unable to express the relations 
of cause and effect, compelled him to 
employ allegory. In this case, such 
formal causes as are invested with the 
functions of a living agent in his cos- 
mogony must be resolved into the 
active and passive causes of nature. 
Now we really believe, what seems to 
have escaped both Cumberland and 
Fourmont, that Sanchoniatho’s cosmo- 
gony contains the physical opinions of 
his age and nation, but allegorically 
expressed, for want of adequate terms 
to explain the symbolic characters in 
which the Pheenicians had recorded 
their primitive traditions. But though 
the cosmogony was taken from sym- 
bolic or pictorial representations in 
temples, several parts of Sanchoniatho’s 
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primitive history have led us to con- 
jecture, that some memoirs existed in the 
time of Moses among the Canaanites. 
One, at least, in which the Supreme 
Being is called Elioun, or the Most 
igh God, seems to have been kept 
in the family of Melchizedek. This 
remarkable memoir, containing a his- 
tory of the war between the king of 
Elam and the five kings of Canaan, &e. 
we have reason to think was quoted by 
Moses, Gen. xiv.; and probably was 
preserved at Salem until its capture by 
the Jebusites (Joshua, xv. 63). The 
other memoirs, which Sanchoniatho 
followed, were greatly corrupted by the 
Pagan priests ; and were probably kept 
at Kirjath-Sannah, the city of learning, 
or Kirjath-Arche, the city ofarchives,— 
cities, as we have previously observed, 
of remote antiquity in Canaan. Now 
these memoirs differ from the Mosaic 
in the names given to the descendants 
of our first parents. These names, for 
the most part, are found in Scripture, 
as appellatives of the Supreme Being ; 
but were given by the Canaanites to 
persons, who, in consequence of useful 
inventions, were afterwards deified. 
Among others, first, the inventor of 
huts, composed of reeds and rushes,* 
is called Memrumus, from the Pheni- 
cian word, Samaim-rum, or the High in 
Heaven ; an appellative corresponding 
with Gen. xiv. 19, in which the Su- 
preme Being is called the Most High 
God, possessor or sovereign of heaven. 
Secondly, the inventor of clothing, and 
courts attached to houses, who, accord- 
ing to Sanchoniatho, was the greatest 
and most holy of all the gods, was 
called ’Aygérzs, a translation of the word 
Eel-Shaddai ; either the God Almighty of 
Gen. xvii. v. 1, or the most bountiful 
source of all good, according as we 
prefer the root saddai, omnipotent, or 
sade, a field. Thirdly, the inventor of 
drugs was called pre-eminently El-ioun, 
or the Most High God ; the identical 
name given to the Supreme Being in 
Gen. xiv. v.19. Now we must admit, 
either that such names were given 
with reference to the attributes of the 
persons deified, or that they were trans- 
ferred from the Living God, to whom 
they were originally given, to exalt the 
idol of one place above the idol of 
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another. The first hypothesis, that the 
names were given with reference to the 
persons deified, is contradicted by the 
fact, that the inventor of drugs does not 
derive his name from the invention. 
IIence we may safely adopt the second 
hypothesis, which, being founded on 
the fact, that the worship of the living 
God prevailed at Salem in the time of 
Abraham, accounts for the Almighty, 
in a special revelation to Abraham, be- 
ing pleased to substitute the name of 
Jehovah, or the Eternal, by which he 
was not known to the Canaanites, for 
others, by which he was confounded 
with their false gods. 

Now, if we perceive, in the names of 
the Pheenician deities, presumptive 
evidence that the worship of the living 
God preceded idolatry in Pheenicia, we 
have grounds for believing, that the Phe- 
nician traditions concerning the crea- 
tion of the world, &c., were derived 
from the primitive religion of this sin- 
gular people. Accordingly, we cannot 
agree with Meiners,t that the Demi- 
urgic Spirit of the Pheenicians was ori- 
ginally a kind of animal spirit, without 
wisdom or intelligence ; and conse- 
quently, we are disposed to think, that 
the worship of a Supreme Being was 
the source, from which the Phenician 
traditions were first derived. 

But it appears, that Sanchoniatho de- 
rived his matter from two sources: 
first, from Hierombaal, a priest of the 
God Jevo, or Jehovah ; and, secondly, 
from writings preserved in Ammonian 
temples.t The first source we strongly 
suspect to be an invention of Porphyry, 
either to depreciate the writings of 
Moses, or to exalt the works of San- 
choniatho. Accordingly, we shall con- 
fine our proof to the latter, to avoid 
objections to Porphyry’s testimony. 

In the first place, then, we have little 
doubt, but that the Hamitie race carried 
the traditions preserved by Noah into 
the land of Canaan. These traditions, 
in the course of time, were committed 
to symbolic writing on the walls of 
temples. This important epoch it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix with 
certainty. But if we may judge from 
a curious passage in the book of Job, § 
a writer coeval with Jacob’s journey to 
Egypt, || it appears, that idolatry was 
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not fully established in his time: “ If 
I beheld the sun when it shined, and 
the moon walking in brightness; and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth hath kissed my hand: this 
also were an iniquity to be punished 
by the judge; for I should have denied 
the God that is above,” are expressions, 
which seem to indicate, that neighbour- 
ing nations were in the third age of 
religion. Now we think, that symbolic 
or pictorial eharacters, though pre- 
viously employed, were first used in 
temples, before the belief in a mundane 
soul was superseded by the worship of 
the elements and heavenly bodies. 
Thus, as the mundane soul at first was 
invested with the same attributes, which 
the living God possessed before his 
worship was corrupted, the primitive 
traditions, which descended from the 
age of deism would be recorded on the 
walls of temples, in symbolic or pic- 
torial characters, without prejudice to 
prevailing opinions. If, therefore, the 
deluge occurred a.c. 2349, and Job 
was coeval with Jacob’s settlement in 
Egypt, it follows, that between the de- 
luge and the era of Job was a period 
of 640 years. Hence, if we divide this 
period between the ages of deism, the 
doctrine of the mundane soul, and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or 
Sabiism, deism would expire, and the 
worship of the mundane soul would 
be established a.c. 2136, or about 215 
years before the call of Abraham. But 
if we deduct 213 years from the date 
A.c. 2136, we shall have the epoch 
1923 a.c. for the establishment of 
Sabiism, or the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies as parts of the mundane 
soul; an epoch which falls about two 
years before the call of Abraham. In 
this case, the primitive traditions pre- 
served by Noah would be recorded 
in symbolic characters by different 
branches of the Hamitic race, between 
the years 2136 and 1923 a.c., or per- 
haps about 150 years before the call of 
Abraham. 

Now, how are these conjectures ve- 
rified, first, by the Mosaic history, and, 
secondly, by Sanchoniatho's cosmogony, 
which we suppose to have been taken 
from symbolic characters, emblazoned 
on the walls of Ammonian temples, 
during the worship ofa mundane soul ? 
in the first place, Terah, the father of 
Abraham, according to the book of 
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Joshua (ch. xxiv. 2), had adopted the 
worship of the elements, or heavenly 
bodies, then fully established at Uz, in 
Chaldza. This celebrated city, as its 
name imparts, was the original seat of 
fire-worship. Thus, in the time of 
Abraham, the third epoch in the his- 
tory of religion had beyond all doubt 
commenced. Now we can scarcely 
believe, that after the worship of the 
elements had superseded the worship 
of a mundane soul, which in turn had 
supplanted the worship of the living 
God, the same anxiety would be felt 
to record traditions, which tended to 
overthrow prevailing superstitions, by 
confirming the doctrine of the living 
God, the Creator and moral Ruler of 
the universe. Indeed, we should ra- 
ther infer, from the hymns of the 
Hlindoo rishis, or saints, composed 
after the belief in a mundane soul had 
commenced, that the traditional odes 
were lost, and others, according with 
the opinions of the age, had succeeded. 
Hence we are led to think, that the 
primitive traditions were recorded in 
symbolic characters on the walls of 
temples before the worship of the ele- 
ments commenced ; and, consequently, 
would be greatly corrupted by doctrines 
inseparable from the belief in a mun- 
dane soul. In this case, we must na- 
turally expect, that a cosmogony, re- 
corded in symbolic characters during 
the belief in a mundane soul, if phy- 
sically interpreted by Sanchoniatho, a 
writer coeval with Semiramis — i. e. as 
we suppose, the wife of Nabonassar, 
A.c. 746—would contain matter, both 
according with the tenets of such a 
worship, as well as with the doctrines 
of his own age. Now these tenets, as 
far as they are developed in the works 
of Hindoo philosophers belonging to 
the sect Douitam, consist in admitting 
two real substances or natures, the 
Deity and Matter, to which he is in- 
separably united.* The doctrines, 
moreover, which prevailed in San- 
choniatho’s age, were afterwards adopt- 
ed by Hesiod, a.c. 670, or 76 years 
afterwards, and the Ionic philosophers. 
The most common is that, which attri- 
buted to Love, or Desire, the produc- 
tion of the world ; a doctrine no doubt 
deducible from the supposition, that the 
world was produced by a physical 
union of Matter and Spirit. 

Now Sanchoniatho’s cosmogony, if 
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represented in symbolic or pictorial 
characters, is divisible into several 
compartments: first, the symbols de- 
scribing the svonv asgos Copadous, xa 
shes borsgoy igiBwdss, or the blast of 
dark air, and a confused but glimmer- 
ing chaos; in which we perceive a cor- 
ruption of the primitive tradition faith- 
fully recorded by Moses (Gen. i. v. 2) : 
“The earth was without form and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” In the upper portion of this 
compartment were the symbols repre- 
senting the Ivedua teuctsy ray Diwy dorawy 
—the Demiurgic Spirit, or Nature, 
enamoured of its own principles, and 
producing Desire by a connexion with 
these principles. Secondly, in the se- 
cond compartment were the symbols 
representing the Mv:jza, or Demiurgic 
Spirit, in conjunction with Desire ; 
and beneath the symbol of Mot, or a 
liquified mass in fermentation, denot- 
ing the conversion of the xaos boagey 
igiGwdes, or confused but glimmering 
chaos, into a liquid mass—the first 
process in the work of creation. This 
compartment was a manifest corruption 
of the primitive tradition recorded in 
Gen. i. vv. 6, 7: * And God said, Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters ;” or, as it is rendered 
by Dath. Pentateuchus Illustr. p.10: 
“Then God ordered an extended space 
to exist between the waters, to divide 
the waters from the waters.” If, there- 
fore, we distinguish the symbols, by 
which this cosmogony was represented 
in Ammonian temples, we shall have, 
first, the Demiurgic Spirit; secondly, 
the Chaos, or unmodified matter, in 
later ages held to be coexistent with 
the Spirit ; thirdly, the offspring of the 
Spirit, in later ages called Desire ; and, 
fourthly, Mot, or the chaos converted 
into a liquid mass by the united agency 
of the Demiurgic Spirit and Desire. 
Now, the Demiurgic Spirit and the 
Chaos, or matter in its unmodified 
state, are the two real substances, or 
natures, which characterise the doc- 
trine of a mundane soul, in its perfect 
form. But the eternity of Matter, and 
the agency of Desire in the creation of 
the world, are doctrines adopted at two 
different periods of time, the former by 
Thales and Anaximander,” Ionic philo- 
sophers, about 151 years later than 
Sanchoniatho, or a.c. 595, and the lat- 
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ter by Homer and Hesiod, who pre- 
ceded them. Thus we are led to con- 
clude, first, that as the two natures, or 
principles, were described in symbolic 
characters, they determine the import- 
ant fact, that the traditions preserved 
by the Canaanites were first recorded 
during the worship of a mundane soul; 
and, secondly, that the allegorical union 
of the Demiurgic Spirit and Desire in- 
dicate, either that Sanchoniatho misun- 
derstood the symbols, in which tradi- 
tions were recorded, or explained their 
meaning according to the opinions of 
his age. 

But what is the result of this long 
inquiry? We find, in the first place, 
that some primitive traditions existed 
among the ancient Canaanites ; that 
these traditions were committed to sym- 
bolic writing; that this symbolic writ- 
ing, interpreted by later writers, indi- 
cates the belief in two coexistent na- 
tures, or principles—Spirit and Matter, 
—a doctrine inseparable from the be- 
lief in a mundane soul. But we find, 
in the second place, that the names, 
given by the Pheenicians to men deified 
after death, were the same which are 
given in the book of Genesis to the 
Living God, with the single exception 
of Jaho, or Jehovah, by which he re- 
vealed himself to Abraham ; and, con- 
sequently, as the worship of a Supreme 
Being existed at Salem in the time of 
Abraham, the traditions of the Canaan- 
ites, like the traditions of the Hindoos, 
another branch of the Cuthite race, 
though recorded during the worship of 
a mundane soul, were originally de- 
rived from the worship of a Supreme 
Being. 

The traditions of the Hindoos, on 
the other hand, are occasionally mingled 
with the physical opinions of the au- 
thor, who recorded them in a mantra, 
orhymn. But these physical opinions 
are not such logical consequences as 
the eternity of matter, and the doctrine 
of two principles, Spirit and Matter, 
which a subtle mind may infer from 
the admission of a mundane soul. 
Thus we are inclined to think, that the 
hymns of the Hindoo rishis, or saints, 
collected in the Vedas, were composed 
before the worship of a mundane soul 
was fully recognised as the national 
worship. But the total absence of al- 
legorical explanations in the Hindoo 
cosmogonies, contrasted with the Pho- 
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nician, has led us to infer, either that 
the Ilindoos never had a symbolic 
language, or that their legislators, in the 
ereat revolution, which seems to have 
preceded the publication of the Vedas, 
suppressed the prevailing religion, by 
destroying all its records. ‘To deter- 
mine these important questions without 
the aid of contemporary history is im- 
possible. But still it may be objected, 
the temples of Elephantis and Ellora 
contain symbolic sculptures, represent- 
ing the Rama Avattaram, or Vishnoo’s 
incarnation in Rama. We grant the 
fact. But the incarnations of Vishnoo 
are neither found nor even alluded to 
in the Vedas, as part of the popular 
creed, at the time they were written, 
—being described in the Pouranams, a 
work of comparatively modern date, 
which the learned Brahmens repudiate 
inacontroversial discussion with Christ- 
ians. Hence, until it can be shewn by 
clear and undoubted evidence, that the 
symbolic sculptures at Eleplantis and 
Ellora existed before the Vedas were 
written or collected, there is no proof 
that the Hindoos ever used a symbolic 
language before the invention of letters. 

In conclusion, we shall briefly ob- 
serve, that the worship of a Supreme 
Being was the primitive religion of the 
Hindoos and Pheenicians. In progress 
of time, however, it was gradually cor- 
rupted, and finally yielded to the gross 
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worship of sensible objects. Thus, if 
the Vedas are of no other use, they dis- 
prove, by incontestable facts, the asser- 
tion of a famous infidel,* that the “ wor- 
ship ofthe visible cause was antecedent 
to the worship of the invisible;” and 
consequently destroy the whole fabric, 
which he built with singular dexterity 
and learning on this wrong assump- 
tion. 

The opinions, moreover, which we 
have hazarded on the early records of the 
Hindoos and Pheenicians, are curiously 
confirmed by the early histories of 
Egypt and Chaldea, where the in- 
fluence of symbolic characters in cor- 
rupting the worship of a Supreme Be- 
ing was more sensibly felt. On a fu- 
ture occasion, we may call the attention 
of our readers to the traditions of the 
ancient Egyptians, who seem, like the 
Ilindoos, to have adopted the doctrines 
of a mundane soul and two principles 
in nature, before they lapsed into idol- 
atry. The same causes operated, and 
the same results followed, as is evi- 
dent by the different hieroglyphics, 
which the Egyptians used to describe 
the Deity on their different monu- 
ments,—thus establishing the import- 
ant facts, that in the first ages of man- 
kind the worship of a Supreme Being 
was universal, and that its corruption is 
attributable to the association of spirit 
and matter as inseparably united. 


——— Tay Boorois 3s vnpara 
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A stanch reformer of abuses, 
Who, by his talent and urbanity, 
Entraps a fraction of humanity. 


Puttosornens, who have got at her, 
Say Nature is but mind and matter ; 
Though some t declare the last unreal, 
And beef and pudding but ideal— 
Mere shadows which our fancies cheat, 
As beggars feast on steams of meat. 
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Would you their sophistry confute, 
And end at once the vain dispute, 
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They'll find it real, and to their cost. 
Wranglers of metaphysic wit 
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With quick return from each is sent 

The bright and cutting instrument ; 

And as the knottier grows their stuff, 
The job gets tougher and more tough ; 
Whilst their old saws rub off their rust, 
And fill our ears with noise and dust. 
But, be this question as it may, 

Matter we own has had its day ; 

And all men’s thoughts are now inclined 
To expedite the march of mind. 

In days of yore, the use of a head 

Was only to get buffeted ; 

Skulls were not valued for their quickness, 
But, é contrario, for their thickness ; 
And those which bore the hardest knocks 
Were held to be the best of blocks. 

By bumps and blows did honour come, 
Unless they fell upon the bum ; 

Whilst folks perversely took alarm 

At those which did the smallest harm : 
For where is man more safely beat 

Than on his honourable seat? 

Then broken heads and bloody noses 
Were recompensed by wreaths and posies. 
And those the ladies most approved, 
Whose gashes shew’d how well they loved. 
*Tis past. Renown in days now pending 
Lies not in breaking heads, but mending ; 
And all our care and all our pains 

Are spent to cultivate the brains. 
Material things are contraband, 

And mind hath got the upper hand : 

So if a man would be in vogue, he 

Must cry, Oh! cedant arma toge. 


Not that the spirit, once erratic 

O’er land, o’er sea, terrene, aquatic, 

When knight set out in nimble canter 

To quell some giant or enchanter, 

Is quite extinct and dead—I wist 

’ hath merely ta’en a diffrent twist : 

Whilom it fought with spears and swords; 

Its weapons now are pens and words. 

In good old times much blood was 
spill’d ; 

Many the wounded and the kill'd. 

In modern days, now mortals think 

Nothing is spill’d but harmless ink ; 

Though, certainly, its vast effusion 

Hath been the cause of much confusion. 


But, lest the gentle reader doubt, 
And wonder how we make this out, 
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We'll, by his leave, a tale rehearse, 
Before unbeard in prose or verse. 


There flourish'd, from an ancient house, 

A quickset scion, full of nous, 

Who h’d studied all that might his trouble 
pay ; 

His name was Sir Luciferus Doubleday : 

A knight long-headed and strong-minded, 

And also, as you'll see, long-winded. 

Stickler for levelling and freedom, 

And for the knowledge that doth breed 
’em, 

He sneer’d at baron, viscount, duke — 

The name of king would make him 
puke > 

But the bare sound of “ Pole” or 
** Greek” 

Would fire his soul and flush his cheek. 

Then straight on liberty he’d rant, 

Tn most approved and newest cant, 

With learned sentences well rounded ; 

For, to say truth, he was deep grounded 

In sciences polonomastic, 

In lay lore and ecclesiastic. 

He knew completely three dead tongues, 

And three-and-twenty living ones ; 

In sciences and arts recondite — 

Forsooth, a very learned pundit ; 

Deep skill’d in physics, mathematics ; 

Could spout in Greek just like the Attics. 

He'd many a shrewd, well-argued notion, 

For finding out perpetual motion ; 

And was a match, in useful knowledge, 

For any man in any college : 

Knew all the ills, direct, collat’ral, 

Of body, politic or nat’ral ; 

Their causes, symptoms, progress, cure, 

The constitution to make pure. 

He knew the sources of the Nile, 

That muddy nurse of crocodile ; 

Who built the pyramids, and who 

Took measure for Cleopatra’s shoe ; 

Why corn in Egypt was prolific ; 

Could read at sight a hieroglyphic ; 

Could square the circle ; knew the lon- 

Gitude of this dull earth we're on ; 

Hannibal’s route across the Alps ; 

And how the western Indian scalps ; 

And why the sun hath spots; and why 

*Tis sometimes wet and sometimes dry ; 

Could tell the worth of every tome—Ohb, 

In short he was an omnis home, 
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No wonder, with so stored a pate, 

If Dulness were his special hate. 

Long had he view'd, with deep disdain, 
His wide-extended, leaden reign— 

His influence in church and state, 
Among the mean, among the great ; 
And long’d to deal him such a blow, 
As might for ever lay him low. 

Nor was he one to dilly-dally, 

Dut straight on this attempt to sally 

He hath resolved, and in his castle 

(A hideous dungeon, like the Bastile) 
To take him by assault, and then 

Chain him for ever in his den ; 

So that, poor devil, he no longer 

Than wit and learning might prove 


stron ger. 


But since, without a squire, no knight 

E’er ventured forth to mortal fight, 

Our worthy hero casts about 

To find a proper varlet out ; 

And soon his judgment doth applaud 

The tenant of a tailor’s board, 

As deep a knave as ever man saw, 

‘To judge betwixt a hawk and handsaw ; 

Of soul full of unwholesome qualms, 

With nasal twang for singing psalms ; 

Of manners grave and taciturn, 

Which oft a name for wisdom earn, 

As casks, if cooper’d when well fill’d, 

Less noise than what are empty yield. 

This worthy oft held forth at chapel, 

And did with texts of Scripture grapple ; 

These sometimes saw a new light through 
him, [threw him. 

And sometimes tripp'd his heels and 

Ile seem’d to be the very wight, 

For a reformer like our knight, 

To brush up his surtout or speeches, 

And mend his arguments or breeches ; 

In short, a kind of “ What d’ye call it,” 

Or half-and-half ’twixt clerk and valet. 

To him our knight himself addresses, 

And for him much regard expresses ; 

Tells him his plans, and how he meant 

To change the face of government, 

By ousting Dulness, and in season 

To make the age an Age of Reason ; 

And though at present he engages 

To give him but a scant board-wages, 

Yet, very handsomely, affords 

Some distant hopes of rich rewards. 


Canto the First. 
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And when Snip first, with modest doubt, 
Ilinted unfitness for the bout, 

He thus by flatt’ry sought to wheedle 
The wielder of the shears and needle :— 


‘ Come, friend, take heart, and leave your 
board : 

Who knows but you may die a lord ? 

Such brilliant parts as yours would suit 

At least Mechanics’ Institute ; 

Might grace the Commons, and, with 
years, 

E’en raise you to the House of Peers. 

Doubt not your fitness : from your art 

You gain what colleges impart ; 

Your trade resembles in its rules 

The mathematics of the schools : 

For where’s a man throughout the nation 

Who’s better skill’d in mensuration ? 

You cut your cloth in formal lines, 

In parallelograms and sines ; 

And the main aim of both the arts 

Is simply — fitness of the parts. 

Nor is it only like mathesis, 

But logic—and I'll prove my thesis : 

For, look ye, friend, if you come to’t, 

Is not sorites a surtout, 

Which, cumulative, tops the rest, 

And men and reas’nivg makes quite 
dress’d ? 

Is not the measure of a broad bum 

A plain reductio ad absurdum? 

Is not dilemma found aright 

In pantaloons that fit too tight? 

When you make coats, pray, can't you 
line ’em 

’Gainst argumentum baculinum? 

Nay, you than other folks more able, 

Can reason with th’ unreasonable, 

And by 4 fortiori fix 

In waistcoats fools and lunatics : 

And thus you see your present trade 

Allied to arts of higher grade. 

But, granting that you’re now unfit 

To aid the efforts of my wit, 

’Tis a defect which I can cure, 

At little cost, by methods sure ; 

My Penny Magazine will furnish 

Arms for many a sturdy skirmish ; 

And should you wish to send to hell low 

Antagonist in justo bello, 

I have a library well stored 

With all the sciences afford ; 
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Enough t’ enlighten any thick sense, 
However dark—and all for sixpence. 
There, in good order, you may find 
Wherewith to store your ample mind : 
Hydraulics, algebra, pneumatics, 
Ethics, optics, hydrostatics, 
Electricity, history, geometry, 
Agriculture, botany, trigonometry, 
Mechanics, galvanism, geography, 
Astronomy, anatomy, biography, 
Physiology, chronology, conchology, 
Ornithology, craniology, entomology, 
Phrenology, geology, demonology, 
And all the rest — except theology. 
Take but of these sufficient doses, 
And you may lead folks by the noses. 
Rise, then, and leave your paltry gains : 
No longer measure limbs, but brains.” 


The tailor, half convinced, half doubting, 

Was puzzled by such learned spouting : 

** Oh, prove all this, dear sir,” he cries, 

‘* In a preliminary treatise ; 

Tell me th’ advantages, the objects, 

And pleasures of such abstruse subjects ; 

Whence Science sprang, her form, her 
nature, 

And how she gain’d her present stature : 

Explain’d with your superior powers, 

’T would make me, sir, for ever yours.” 


rhe knight, who saw he’d catch’d his 
man, 

Look’d grave, hemm’d thrice, and thus 
began :— 


“The ancients, who were good at fables, 

And wisdom clothed in parables, 

Do in their works fair Science prove 

Daughter of Memory and Jove. 

Ilow she was rear’d, there’s none who 
knows 

Precisely ; but I hold with those 

Who tell us that the true dry nurse 

Of Science was an empty purse * 

(And so the ancient proverb mentions, 

Necessity brought up inventions). 

But arts are various: each took root 

In clime that did its genius suit. 


* 
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Geometry ’s to Egypt owing ; 

The Tyrians in trade were knowing ; 

The Babylonians read the stars ; 

Th’ Etruscans manufactured jars ; 

The finer arts in Grecia flourished ; 

Whilst that of war at Rome wasnourish'd. 

The modern Spaniards much excel 

In sending heretics to hell ; 

‘Th’ Italians are far more than middling 

In those sweet arts, sol-fa and fiddling ; 

The lively Frenchman studies hard, 

A-whirling pirouette or glissade ; 

The German, lost in smoke and mist, 

Hath ta’en a metaphysic twist. 

Thus Science was cut up in rations, 

And diff’rent parts graced diff’rent na- 
tions. 

In Britain, we are grown so clever all, 

That we shall know them ail and several, 

Since the Society of Knowledge 

Hath changed the kingdom to a college. 

And thus, I trust, you clearly see 

Science’s birth and pedigree. 

As to th’ advantage which she brings, 

’Tis obvious in a thousand things. 

Knowledge is power: at her nod 

King's quake, like children at the rod. 

Men would be fools without this end 

To follow her, though some pretend 

To wed fair Science for herself, 

Without regard to fame or pelf ; 

But such will find, in evil hour, 

They took the wife without the dower. 

As to the pleasures in her train, 

I think they’re manifest and plain. 

Who is not pleased when he’s disputing, 

Perplexing, arguing, confuting ? 

And how can he these joys attain, 

If he neglect to cram his brain 

With raw material, whence to draw 

Stuff to employ the lab’ring jaw? 

And so concede I’ve proved aright, 

Science yields profit and delight.” 


Quoth Selvage (that’s the tailor’s name) : 
“T hambly thank you for the same. 

You’ve well sustain’d your thesis — 
granted ; [wanted : 


Yet still I think there’s one thing 


Compare Aristophanes, 


“ Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter.”=-Pensivs: Prolog. x. 
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I'd like to know the aim and end 

‘To which your present projects tend ; 
Whether your new and stirring tactics 
Are such as can be put in practice : 

For, under pardon, all this pother 

Is otherwise but useless bother.” 

Quoth knight : ‘‘ Oh, be not over-curious, 
Such questions often prove injurious. 
Enough it comes within my range 

To operate a mighty change. 

And though your stiff old-fashion’d folks, 
Whose necks were made to carry yokes, 
Object to change and innovation, 

As things which prejudice a nation, 

I think it might be made t’appear 

That all things to their sway give ear. 
For thus we see the mighty Globe 

Doth every quarter change her robe ; 
Whilst her attendant orb of night 

By monthly change renews her light — 
Cynthia, whose ever-fickle fit 

Holds such control o’er waves and wit— 
By whose strange power on things below 
Water and wisdom ebb and flow. 
Change is the very soul of trade ; 

‘The life of mime and masquerade. 
Surrounded by a splendid court, 

‘lis what the Jewish monarch sought, 
Who said that nothing new was given 
Under the canopy of heaven. 

Ah, had he lived in this our day, 

We'd make him think the other way ! 
When nations droop by factions sinister, 
rhe med’cine is a change of minister ; 
When vapours haunt the lovely fair, 

The doctor orders change of air ; 

Change aids the milliner, the hatter, 

rhe actor ; and, to bring the matter 

To your own bosom and abode, 

E’en tailors thrive by change of mode.” 


So spoke the knight, with hums and haws, 
Just to relieve his weary jaws. 


Canto the Second. 





This balderdash the squire persuades 
T’ equip a brace of sorry jades : 

A founder’d mare, just fresh from grass, 
For knight ; and for himself, an ass. 


Now, listen, sirs, how for this bout 

Th’ audacious pair were furnish’d out ; 

And hear the arms by which they reckon’d 

Their noble enterprise to second. 

Sir Knight had stuff’d his wallet ample 

With pamphlets, of his wit a sample ; 

For dulness, if you wish to quell it, 

Must be well plied with paper pellet. 

On his left arm, to sterling sense, 

Hung an escutcheon of pretence ; 

And, p’r’aps to typify his hope, 

He bore a wond'rous telescope : 

For that, like hope, in sight doth bring 

Some distant, problematic thing ; 

It lends new power to aching eyes, 

And far-off objects magnifies ; 

For those that lie beside our jowls, 

Useless as spectacles to owls. 

Such was the beauty of its finish, 

The wrong way turn’d, it would dimi- 
nish ; 

Reversed again, ’twould magnify 

A many times what met the eye : 

So if he wish’d to cherish hope, 

He shew'd right end of telescope ; 

If timid fears must be dispersed, 

He straight applied the glass reversed. 


The other bore (against disaster) 
Diaculum and healing plaster ; 

A book of hymns ; some songs obscene ; 
And pint of gin in bottle green. 


Thus was prepared, as we collect, 

The famous march of Intellect ; 

Whose raw recruits and followers wauder 
Like wild geese, headed by a gander. 


Canto II. 


In which a famous way is hit on 


For pauper patriot to get on: 
But lo! a vision of old debts 
The well-imagined plan o’ersets. 


Muse, sing our hero’s first exploit, 
How he began, and how got thro’ it : 
For since the tenants of Parnassus 
(Amongst the crew, pray, reader, class us) 





Oft call upon the Muse for aid 

In their despised, ungainful trade, 
To keep their readers wide awake 
(For, maugrte all the pains they take, 
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Too oft, alas! the yawns of Morpheus 
Accompany the strains of Orpheus) — 
So we Calliope invoke 

To give poetic fire a poke. 

Nor do we, like profane ones, think 
That inspiration comes of drink ; 
That, by the sign of Pegasus, 
Parnassus was a public-house ; 

That Hippocrene ran gin and water ; 
That Clio was the landlord's daughter, 
Who, with her sisters, was be-mused 
By those who in the taproom boozed ; 
But do, with all the faith we’re able, 
Give credit to the ancient fable ! 


Phebus, new risen from the sea, 

From morning mists had brew’d his tea, 

When knight and squire, refresh’d and 
stout, 

On their adventure issued out ; 

The one revolving o’er and o’er 

Th’ achievements fate might have in store ; 

Whilst t’ other, silent and sedate, 

On breakfast still did ruminate. 

But when Sol stood in mid career, 

They to a country town drew near, 

Where multitudes in long array 

Proclaim’d a more than market-day. 

To shrieking fife and braying trump 

The drum replied with hollow thump ; 

Broad banners waved across the street, 

Emblazon’d with devices meet ; 

With large placards the walls were 
paper’d, 

Impress’d with letters long and taper'd, 

Calling the clowns from plough and 
furrow 

To choose a member for the borough, 

And, like the queen’s congé d’¢élire, 

Naming Squire Hunks, residing near, 

As a fit man to represent 

Their grievances in parliament : 

For who could tell ’em half as well 

As he, who did amongst ’em dwell? 

(And might, between us and the post, 

Have been the cause of some, or most.) 

Hunks was proclaim’d the man to lead 
‘em 

The surest way to beef and freedom ; 

Two synonymes, of which John Bull 

Can never have a bellyful, 

Who in one category coops 

Frogs, slavery, and meagre soups. 
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This home appeal, to mind of rustic, 

Seem’d very @ propos and caustic, 

And carried all before ’t. For why? 

No other candidate was nigh. 

But much it moved our hero’s bile, 

Who could not conscience reconcile, 

To see the country people put on, 

And bought and sold like pork and 
mutton. 

Where was the beau idéal he'd drawn 

Of Freedom? Lo! she was in pawn, 

Pledged from December to December, 

For household stuff and belly-timber ; 

A state he thought did not beseem her, 

And so he purposed to redeem her, 

F’en should he overrate his forces, 

At least he’d fall in daring courses : 

The will was good—and here below, 

Oft for the deed the will must go. 

High thoughts within his breast were 
pent, 

To which in words he thus gave vent: 

** Lo, Selvage ! by propitious Ileaven, 

To our designs an issue given ; 

Would Fortune crown our bold endeavour, 

I take it, now’s the time, or never. 

Could I get seated for this boro’, 

No doubt I’d carry my schemes thoro’. 

Behold me in the lower house— 

I make a speech—the passions rouse ; 

O’erthrow the minister, and get 

The choosing of a cabinet. 

I name (much wanted by the nation) 

Commissioners of education, 

And make you chairman, with a pension 

(But that’s a matter not worth mention) ; 

Thus through the kingdom spread new 
light, 

And banish hateful Dulness quite,”— 


Ifere Selvage interrupted, grinning, 

‘* There’s one thing wanted—a_ begin- 
ning ; 

That made, I am as sure you’d please, sir, 

As I was baptised Ebenezer. 

Just try preliminary measures ; 

The rest we'll settle at our leisures.” 


The knight in squire’s sense rejoices, 

And swears he'll gain the clods’ sweet 
voices. 

So saying, elbow'd through the crowd, 

And soon upon the hustings stood ; 
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Where Hunks had just discharged his 
jaws, 

Discussing malt-tax and corn-laws ; 

By tenants heard with loud huzzaing, 

Whilst independents mock’d by braying. 

Much did the man of acres stare, 

To think that any one should dare 

Thus in his own domain to beard him ; 

But just to shew that he ne’er fear’d 
him, 

And conscious of his depth of purse, 

Vow'd that he did not care a curse 

For his opponent ; and, half-jeering, 

Requested for “ his friend” a hearing. 


At this request each boor was mute, 
And thus began our modern Brute :— 
“ Friends, countrymen (the latter title 
At least you'll grant by no means idle), 
In me behold a candidate, 

Who'd do some service to the state ; 
Philosopher, by Heaven sent ye 

Just in the nick, to represent ye. 

Now, since ’tis usual to declare 

What candidate’s professions are, 

My tenets shortly I'll disclose ”— 
(And here he paused, and blew his nose) 


‘We'll briefly run through state and 
church, 

And the defects of either search. 

1 think th’ alliance ’twixt these two 

Doth far less good than evil do ; 

And would propose, as legal men say, 

Divorce a thoro et & mensd. 


Hath not the groom, his spouse abhorring, 
With Romish harlot gone a-whoring ? 
Discouragement and heavy blow, 

Which, matrimonii vinculo, [purged, 
Would get the church released and 
Were she induced to have it urged ; 

But she, fond soul, still hugs her fetter, 
Knowing she took for worse or better 
Iler wicked man, who from his doxy 
"Tis said hath tainted Orthodoxy. 

She in her venerable seat * 

Ferments with strange unwholesome heat, 
And in her old age grown unsteady 
Doth imitate the scarlet lady, 

Prepared, like Babylonish strumpet, 

To swallow transubstantial crumpet. 


* Oxford to wit. 
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On t’other hand, the groom, ’tis plain, 

Would like to cut; but then, again, 

’Tis hard to prove sufficient cause 

To take the benefit o’ the laws ; 

Although some ugly back-stairs’ tricks, 

Backslidings to get bishopricks, 

Are told of late, and Scandal’s journal 

Proclaims her growing lewd and carnal. 

Now, friends, if we were only able, 

By hook or crook, to cut her cable, 

And turn adrift, our fortune’s made ; 
For she’s a domineering jade 

Who, willy-nilly, makes men worship, 
Which I proclaim a grievous hardship. 

All other taxes, as Excise 

And Customs, by provisions wise, 

Those lieges’ purses touch alone 

Who buy what they are levied on : 

But she mulcts those one cannot deem 

hers — 

Socinians, Baptists, and Blasphemers. 

And many who their quota give 

Pray not, how long soe’er they live ; 

Whilst some have chapels of their own, 

And hate a cassock and black gown 

Like Lucifer, and think a steeple 

Abomination to a people. 

My friends, I cannot think it just 
Xeligion should on men be thrust, 

Which, after all, hath made rare work, 

And spilt the blood of church and kirk ; 

An old complaint, and I could shew it, 

Extant in text of Roman poet. 

Sirs, if you please, I’ll quote you it,— 

“* Tantum Relligio potuit.” + 

(Such ills religion could persuade), 

Though there with smaller cause ‘twas 

made, 

Because the Greeks, bound o’er the seas, 

Offered a girl to get a breeze. [find, 

(Your modern priests, my friends, you'll 

Know better ways to raise the wind.) 

It caused the feud ‘twixt Cain and Abel, 

And to it since are referable 

More quarrels which mankind divide 

Than any other cause beside. 

Tn all the world scarce two agree 

On what it may or may not be, 

In Latin some peccata own, 

Some in a lingo that’s unknown— 


+ “ Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum,”—Lucrerivs, book i. 102, 
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Strange gibberish muttered through the 
nose,— 

But what it means, none surely knows. 

Some men have thought religion lies 

In Christmas-puddings and mince pies ; 

Whilst others have as much abhorred 
‘em, 

And thought’em signs of spiritual whore- 
dom ; 

Some took it to consist in whipping, 

And some in an entire dipping ; 

Others for silence have contended, 

Because least said the soonest mended ; 

Some in long vigils and lean fasts, 

And some in love-feasts and repasts, 

And some in counting over beads, 

And some in faith,—a few in deeds. 

(Now, though from faith some deeds 
infer, 

Just the reverse way I prefer ; 

And put more trust in those men’s creeds 

Whose faith is testified by deeds.) 

By this short sketch ’tis meant to shew 

Religion ’s very hard to know ; 

In short, we truly may confess she 

Is a being in posse more than esse. 

Now, could we but th’ old lady banish, 

Full many a grievance, too, would vanish. 

No more would parsons, to your grief, 

Claim their tithe-pig and tenth wheat- 
sheaf ; 

For where the tithe-collector enters, 

No wonder if we turn Dissenters.” 


This home appeal completely does ’em, 
And goes direct to every bosom. 

‘The bumpkins cheered with gaping jaws, 
And e’en his rival grinned applause. 
With vanity Sir Knight did bristle, 

And took a swig to whet his whistle ; 
Then wiped his lips, attention sued, 
And thus his learned speech pursued :— 


‘So much for mother church ; and now 
We'll overhaul the state, and shew 

How badly every thing is done. 

Well was it said, ‘ Go forth my son, 

And see what ordinary pates 

Administer the affairs of states.’ 

To find the cause we need not far go,— 
*Tis parliament that governs ; ergo, 
Whilst member-making goes so droll on, 
We can’t expect ’em wise as Solon. 
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What makes a member's title clear ? 

Why, just three hundred pounds a-year ; 

And if he have but that, or more, 

A dolt may be a senator : 

Enough if he be good in pocket, 

Though ’gainst his brains you strike a 
docket. 

’Tis this that damnifies the nation — 

The parliamentary qualification ; 

For how, sirs, can we hope to thrive, 

When stupid drones usurp the hive? 

For little wit and lots of money 

Make, as they say, a curs’d poor honey. 

No two things have more different pulses ; 

Where this attracts, lo! that repulses. 

And here, sirs, justly might be told 

The advantage wit has over gold : 

A senator with sense enough 

Would soon procure the quantum suff. ; 

But, of the few things of the sort, 

Wit’s one of those that can’t be bought. 

My friends, the remedy is plain,— 

We must not choose by brass, but brain. 

But p’r’aps it may be here objected, 

How shall its quantum be detected ? 

Or how can we e’er hope to reckon it, 

And find, if duly, there’s a peck on it? 

No difficulty here you'll find,— 

There’s many a way to gauge the mind. 

An university, one sees, 

Marks understandings by degrees ; 

By letters its own cattle classes, 

As farmers brand their sheep and asses— 

A.M., or D.C. L., or A. B., 

To tell a scholar from a gaby. 

So, too, the highest flights of wit 

May all be measured, bit by bit, 

By critics who have always by ’em 

Stop-watch or sliding-rule to try ’em ; 

Though, if you take away their tools, 

They’re just as wise as other fools. 

Apothecaries, every day, 

Take out certificates to slay, 

Like sportsmen in a hot September,— 

Then why not parliament’ry member? 

Shall constitutional attacks 

In state be treated by mere quacks, 

Whilst individuals won't endure 

But doctor warranted to cure? 

Although prescriptions oft miss fire, 

Like Manton, aimed by Cockney squire, 

Men won't abide that ignorant noddies 

Should meddle with their souls or bodies ; 
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Or, what some more than either prize, 

Cash that in funds or mortgage lies ; 

And yet they sacrifice the genus, 

And willingly give up (between us) 

The commonwealth, which comprehends 

Them all, and, father-like, defends. 

Sirs, should it ever be my fate 

To have some influence in the state, 

’Twould be the end of all my cares 

To fill the house with doctrinaires ; 

And man of pounds or acres oust 

By whom the state ’s mis-steered or 
choust. 

If not a fool, he sure a knave is, 

Accipe utrum horum mavis, 

Which, Anglicé, for country use, 

Means, ‘ Pray, sirs, take whiche’er you 
choose.’ 

How should abuses e’er be seen in 

By rogues in purple and fine linen ? 

Did e’er a man for country bleed, he 

Be sure was virtuous and needy ; 

Should we trace history in a line, 

From Chartist Frost to Cataline, 

An adage apt my reasoning clinches,— 

The wearer knows where the shoe 

pinches.” 


Just at this point of his oration, 
The knight spies from his lofty station, 
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Approaching, without beat of drum, 
That body-snatcher Sergeant Bum, 
Who always takes what he can get, 
And sets a person ’gainst a debt. 

This functionary (and a bolder 
Ne’erclapped a hand ondebtor’s shoulder) 
Had through some channel, as we find, 
Of knight’s elopement gotten wind ; 
And how he wanted, like his betters, 
To frank at once his debts and letters ; 
And, being a very active fellow, 

Had posted after in a yellow. 


At sight of him, the knight turned 
white, 

As if he had seen a ghost or sprite ; 

He sudden from the hustings crept, 

And nimbly on his courser leapt ; 

Then, whispering squire his destination, 

Set off with wond’rous festination, 

Considering the jade he rode. 

Whilst after him the bailiff strode. 

Loud laughed the mob to see the chase, 

And criticised each runner's pace,— 

Hallooing on, as huntsmen do, 

With “ Stole away,” and “ Tally-ho!” 

But knight soon shew’d that, in a run; 

More by four legs than two is done ; 

And spurring on, he, by their bounty, 

Got safe into a neighb’ring county. 


Canto III. 


Our hero, for a learn’d harangue, 
Receives in payment many a bang, 


And eke his squire — then in the street, 
The ladies of their hearts they meet. 


Oh! would some great mechanic mind 

Machine invent apt rhymes to find ! 

Whence poets might their verses cabbage, 

As clerks count by machine of Babbage ! 

For sure the mortal man perverse is 

Who crucifies his thoughts in verses ; 

And with 
hatches 

An ending which another matches ; 

By twos together links his rhyme, 

Like partridges in pairing time ; 

To syllables dispenses justice, 


much care and brooding 


As once to travellers Procrustes 


The long and shert together puts 


To bed,—these stretches and those cuts, 
Till both at last fill up the measure 
Dictated by poetic pleasure. 


Though our pedestrian muse oft goes 

As if she’d corns upon her toes, 
Splashing, with lame and clumsy feet, 
The mud she on her path may meet ; 

Yet still we hope that to the end 

She may be followed ; perhaps she'll mend, 
At least her worst and scurviest vice 
May gentle slumber’s wings entice ; 
And thus, a double fate decreed her, 
Compose at once both verse and reader. 


Sir Knight, and eke the squire too, 

In ambush lay a day or two ; 

We can’t precisely tell you whether 
From fear of bailiffs or the weather ; 
But when the storm was overblown, 
They both set out to come to town. 
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Our hero first resolved to go 

Direct to Paternoster Row, 

And there a pressgang to enlist, 

Which might his enterprise assist ; 

But chief to take as an ally 

Another Knight* who lives hard by. 

But different were Fate’s decrees ; 

For on his road our hero sees 

A motley crowd, which had surrounded 

One who a penny trumpet sounded ; 

Strangely and quick his words did sput- 
ter all, 

In squeaking tone and accent guttural,— 

Inviting both the high and low 

To patronise his puppet-show,— 

The adventures of eccentric Punch, 

With strutting belly and big hunch. 


At such a sight, our deep-read scholar 
Was nearly choked with rage and choler. 
Deeply with classic lore imbued, he 
Sadly despised poor Punch and Judy, 
And, scornful of the way they cheat us, 
Resolved to give ’em their quietus,— 
For Punch and Judy are the antipodes 
To A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 

So, having conjured words and tropes, 


He hems! and then his mouth he opes. 


** Do ye not blush to stand agape, 

Oh! animals in human shape, 

List'ning, with the asses’ ears ye have, 

To trash that’s uttered by this knave, 

Whilst to the action of his doll he 

Splutters out words of senseless folly ? 

Were it not better to increase 

Your taste by theatre of Greece ? 

‘Twas there the tragic muse appeared 

In infancy, by Thespis reared, 

Who carried dramas in a wagon 

(His theatre was not to brag on) ; 

But thus, though rude, there’s no dis- 
proving 

‘That his new tragedies were moving, 

Although his ever-jogging pace 

Destroyed the unity of place. 

‘The Grecian muse hath many a tale 

Would cause the stoutest heart to quail ; 

How (dipus his mother married 

(’T had been as well had she miscarried), 
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And slew his father like a toad, 

For taking wrong side o’ the road.t 
There, too, you may with ease discover 
How ancient beat the modern lover. 
Fair Alcest dying for Admetus 

Shews how in wedded love they beat us ; 
For though, ere marriage, many a swain 
Swears that to die for love is gain,— 
Yet after there are none, or few, 
Disposed to prove their words were true, 
And change the noose tied at the altar 
For a substantial hempen halter.” 


Whilst thus the knight with ancient 
story 

Thinks to amuse his auditory, 

The pent impatience of the crowd 

Expands itself in murmurs loud ; 

Some laughed, some cursed, and others 
roared, 

‘* Halloo! the schoolmaster ’s abroad !” 


As when the rising western breeze 

First gently whispers through the trees, 

Loud and more loud each moment grows, 

Till perfect Hurricano blows; 

From oaks the stoutest members lops, 

And strips of lead and tiles the tops 

Of houses ; so the brewing storm 

Of mob grows warmer, and more warm, 

Mixing the choicest terms of hate 

With fishy tropes of Billingsgate ; 

Till fury, fanned by curses dire 

(Just as a bellows fans the fire), 

Seconds hard name by harder blow : 

Thus high words mostly end in low, 

And a true blackguard of the town 

First blows you up—then knocks you 
down, 

And now th’ assembly, deep in dudgeon 

At speeches which it could not judge on, 

Our knight’s fine-spun oration quells 

With hisses and discordant yells ; 

And then with rotten eggs and stones 

Assaults, to danger of his bones ; 

Till brave Sir Knight, and eke the squire, 

O’erthrown, lay sprawling in the mire ; 

And so, at last content, disperses, 

Midst shouting, hissing, groans, and 
curses. 


* Well known to the Diffusion Society, 
+ Gdipus Tyrannus, 1, 800, et segg. 
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Long motionless, both squire and knight 
Lay silent there in doleful plight ; 

At length the former thus addresses 

‘The unhappy cause of his distresses :— 
“ Was it for this my shop I left, 

Of household sense and thrift bereft? 
Say, was I doomed to cure the dull 

3y thick endurance of my skull, 

And by hard blows upon my sconce 
Vicarious suffer for a dunce ? 

If thus you carry on the war 

Like Samson, with an ass’s jaw, 

I was a fool to think of ’listing 

With such a weapon ’gainst Philistine.” 


“ Friend,” quoth the knight, ‘‘ your mur- 
murs cease, 

And let us leave this place in peace ; 

Where, though I grant no laurels earned, 

Still there is something to be learned. 

Videlicet, that low-born Knaves 

Can only be reformed by staves ; 

And he who would their hearts refine 

By speeches, casts his pearls to swine, 

(‘Tis thus a man of genius picks 

Sermons from stones, and truth from 
sticks.) 

‘Tis, doubtless, an unlucky omen 

To meet thus early with such low men, 

And seems to bode no happy ending 

To the great task of knowledge-mending. 

But grieve not for a broken head, 

Which often hath to knowledge led ; 

For thus the heathens do relate 

How from her father’s cloven pate 

Minerva sprang, all armed for fight 

In argument or corp’ral might : 

So from Jove’s broken crown we learn all, 

As nuts are cracked to get the kernel.” 


Quoth squire: ‘‘ Your words sound very 
well, 

But what they’re worth I cannot tell. 

Some say they hide thoughts,* and that 
speeches 

Are like a petticoat or breeches ; 

For so the first design of dress 

Was but to cover nakedness : 

Witness primeval parents’ rig, 

Old Eve and Adam in full fig. 

(Odds bodikins! the times were good 

When trees provided clothes and food ; 
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And those who h’d left their smocks in 
pledge 

Might find a shirt on every hedge. 

For, nowadays, for grub and raiment 

We're often puzzled to find payment.) 

*T'was soon found out speech was not 
meant 

For use alone, but ornament. 

Thoughts are like men,—for sure the bad 

Oft come abroad the finest clad, 

And, like swell members of the mob, 

Go out well dressed to cheat and rob. 

’Mongst heathen gods, the only thief, 

I’ve heard, of eloquence was chief. 

From some experience, I know 

What rascals to their tailors owe ; 

And, seeing what sins a cloak oft hides, 

Have left off trusting to outsides.” 


That Snip was hurt may be perceived,— 

He ne’er spoke long, unless aggrieved. 

The knight was vexed to find his squire 

So deeply gone in mud and ire ; 

But, skilled in ways of human souls, 

Forbore by words to blow the coals ; 

So, mounting mare, he onwards jogg’d, 

Whilst t’other followed, mump’d, and 
dogg’d. 


Meanwhile, Night, sable goddess, drew 

Her blanket o'er the skies of blue; 

And, bent our travellers’ path to clog, 

Doubled her darkness by a fog, 

Such as November doth evoke 

From river mud and London smoke. 

Whilst thus in doubt and darkness they 

In silence both pursued their way, 

A fiery meteor struck their eyes, 

Such as in bogs and fens arise, 

And by their vagrant, flickering light 

Chequer the darkness of the night — 

By mortals Jack o’Lantern named, 

For tumbling folks in pit-falls famed. 

No sooner had our errant knight 

Caught a side glimpse of this new light, 

Than, thinking ’twas to guide him sent 
sure, 

He boldly followed at a venture ; 

Nor did he long its path pursue, 

Ere sudden burst upon his view 

A lady fair, by misty light 

Of moon malignant brought in sight, 


* Talleyrand's doctrine, 
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Whose yellow visage, half incog., 

Now glistened through a veil of fog ; 

Then straight Sir Knight begins to ope 

The sliding joints of telescope, 

And gets at last, by hocus pocus, 

To fix her in a powerful focus. 

What first solicited his view 

Were stockings of the truest blue, 

Which, though undarned, ungartered, 
still 

Caused his stout heart with joy to thrill. 

Such sympathy attracts two souls 

When both the same pursuit controls. 

In her right hand she held a book, 

On which she gazed with steadfast look : 

He tried its title to unravel, 

And thought it “ Retrospect of Travel,” 

A work which ends, as it begins, 

With sound remarks on men and 
things — 

Not Laura and Matilda-ish, 

But a good tough substantial dish. 

She had another in reserve, 

Which seemed entitled, “Tlow to Ob- 
serve.” 


The knight approached with love and 
awe 

The charming lady whom he saw, 

And thus, on bended knee, he books 

The maid, who stands with downcast 
looks,— 

*« Say, nymph, how shall I thee salute? 

What title may thy merit suit? 

Naiad, or dryad, grace, or muse? 

My homage, sure, you can’t refuse.” 


The maid blushed at the soft appeal, 

And kindly begged he would not kneel. 

Said she, “‘ Such titles I don't own,— 

1’m a poor thing of flesh and bone ; 

And seeing that the night was fair, 

I've just stepped out to get some air. 

Perchance, inspired by the moonbeams, 

I may, ere morn, indite a few reams ; 

For would a soul in letters soon shine, 

Believe me, nothing ’s like your moon- 
shine. 

But you, Sir Knight, may I demand 

Your name and business in the land? 

If at a guess I might presume, 

1 should not call you less than B——. 
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‘* Sweet maid !’’ he cried, whilst still he 
kneeled, 

As yet my name must be concealed ; 

On my first enterprise I’m bound, 

Which, once accomplished, will redound 

Much to my credit ; but, meanwhiles, 

Call me John Noakes, or Thomas Styles, 

Tncognito remains a knight 

Till he hath won his maiden fight, 

Which then some good device may yield 

To blazon on his virgin shield. 

The business which I have in hand 

Is to spread knowledge through the land. 

There is, I’ve heard, and sure I can't err, 

A very potent, sage enchanter — 

Hight Humbug, whose wide-spread con. 
trol, 

Pervades the world from pole to pole. 

So great his power, at his behest 

Mankind themselves of sense divest ; 

Confound together black and white, 

Folly and wisdom, wrong and right. 

His reign in Eden first began 

Coeval with the fall of man ; 

His was that fruit, the root of evil, 

The apple offer’d by the devil, 

When first apprenticed to deceive 

Ile father Adam lost through Eve. 

His, too, the hairy gloves of kid, 

Which cunning Jacob’s smooth skin 
hid ; 

And his chaste Joseph’s garments were 

Caught by the wife of Potiphar ; 

The scissors with which Dalilah 

Shear’d Samson, as asleep he lay ; 

His, too, Apollo’s sacred tripod, 

From which orac’lar spoke the sly god ; 

The sibyl’s books, the nymph of Numa, 

From whom he got his laws for Roma. 

The borrow’d trappings of Minerva, 

Which Phye wore when nought would 
serve her ; 

But on th’ Athenians kings to foist,* 

And give Pisistratus a hoist. 

The Romans’ letters to the Sabines, 

When wanting wives to fill their cabins ; 

The bracelets which Tarpeia slew, 

The history of the wand’ring Jew ; 

His, too, the Koran of Mohammed, 

With blasphemy and nonsense crammed. 

But, hold! I should not reach my tether, 

With iron voice and lungs of leather, 
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Should I endeavour to set forth here 

Devices of which he was author. 

Endless the shapes he hath assumed ; 

And though the slippery Proteus plum’d 

Himself on knowing masks to handle, 

He was not fit to hold the candle 

To Humbug, who, on the same spot, 

Is devil, angel, and what not. 

What now sticks mostly in my gizzard, 

Is to retain this potent wizard ; 

For, would he be our Trismegistus, 

And in our enterprise assist us, 

No doubt our plans would soon succeed, 

And Dulness be laid low indeed. 

I'd like to know where he doth dwell ; 

P’rhaps, my dear madam, you can tell?” 

“La, what a question!” cried the damsel ; 

“ Sure you are wishing to bamboozle ; 

For you must know as well as I, 

His dwelling every whege doth lie ; 

And that he finds himself at home 

Wherever he may chance to come. 

If, on your present enterprise, 

You ’d wish to see him, I'd advise 

You should those institutions call at, 

Which lecturers and professors drawl at; 

From long-head by short-hand inditing 

(Railroad of those whose trade is writing ), 

Whose stuff, read out ’midst heat and 
pother, 

Goes in at one ear—out at t’ other. 

You can’t mistake—there’s many a one 

*Twixt Finsbury and Kensington, 

Where modern savant nonsense utters, 

And often teas and bread-and-butters.* 

Useful resource ! when dull alone, he 

Visits his Conversazione, 
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Where he is sure to meet a few 

Who’ve come there with the self-same 
view ; 

For dulness, unlike other articles, 

Grows less by union of its particles ; 

From these re-unions, wisdom's path, 

We see a great assistance hath. 

The chief one is itinerant, 

And knowledge gains by summer jaunt ; 

Now it doth Bristol and now Hull see, 

Mixing the utile and dulce. 

This will discover laws of storm, 

To which the winds and waves con- 
form. 

The elements shall go to school, 

And tempests blow and rage by rule ; 

Will maladies make systematic, 

Demonstrable by mathematic ; 

And tides in tables will confine, 

To ebb and flow by rule and line.” 


Our hero bow’d and thank'd the maid, 

And vow’d he ’d do as she had said. 

And so they parted — she to tea, 

And to the Institution he. 

If he founds arms, pro bello tanto, 

Will p’rhaps be sung in t’ other canto ; 

For after so much done and said, 

*T is time he should be put to bed. 

At th’ Hum’ems he (magister morum !), 

Was tuck’d in with all due decorum. 

The tailor always secret kept 

The place where on that night he 
slept ; 

For, lo! a faithless Dalilah 

Stole Ebenezer’s heart away ; 

Loose fish, caught fairly in her mesh, 

By resurrection of the flesh. 


Canto IV. 


A courtship in the novel fashion, 
Where intellect takes place of passion : 
Conclusion, where our hero’s scheme 


Vanishes — like a fading dream. 


In sight at last behold the port,— 

If tedious, we ‘ll at least be short ; 

Though to be lengthy, why should one 
dread ? 

Verses, like walnuts, go by the hundred ; 

And, counting by the outward shell, 

The good are sold, and bad as well. 


Critics care little for the strength 

Of works, unless of certain length ; 

Nor will they, howsoe’er you want ‘em, 

Consider quale without quantum ; 

The bard, who many a page encum- 
bers ; 

In double sense is apt at numbers ; 


* Two verbs which will appear in the next edition of Johnson. 
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Novels, which would reviewing boast, 
Must fill, at least, three volumes post ; 
Wisdom is valued at — per quire, 
And wit drawn out like silver wire ; 
As if the end of reading were, 
To slumber in an easy chair. 
E’en Horace lov’d the drowsy god, 
And patronised old Homer’s nod. 
Oft dozed he in Apulia’s mountains, 

ty murm’ring brooks and bubbling foun. 

tains ; 

Though never did a bard invent 

Verses than his less somnolent —— 
But, hold! these commentaries deep 
Recall our hero, left asleep. 


Now Sol his beams thro’ shutters pours, 

And wakes Luciferus as he snores ; 

Who passes thus from dreams of night, 

To waking dreams that haunt the 
light. 

Alas! experience shew'd too late, 

They passed out thro’ the ivory gate.* 

The knight resolves, ere he depart, 

To see the lady of his heart. 

So, having scar’d away Queen Mab, 

He breakfasted, and called a cab. 


The maid receiv’d, with blushes coy, 
The wisely amorous old boy ; 

Who thus, we hear, before her laid 

The flame which on his vitals prey'd:— 


“I go, my charming maid,” he cries, 

“« To terminate my enterprise ; 

E’er, p'rhaps for ever, then, we part, 

Let me unload my swelling heart. 

Behold your bondsman and your lover! 

But whilst my weakness I discover, 
Deem not my flame of that hase kind, 

Which prizes body more than mind. 

My love is not acute, but chronic, 

And of the sort that’s called Platonic ; 

A metaphysic love, that rolls 

In one soft mass two single souls ; 

Like liquor, which the vulgar quaff — 

A mixture sweet, call’d half-and-half. 

Since such my love, ’t would be absurd 

To imitate the vulgar herd, 

Who think the church the way to bed, 
sy prejadice and priesteraft led. 
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If to my suit you would incline 
Your ear, and promise to be mine 

Till Death, with awful preparation, 
Shall draw a deed of separation ; 

Then, greatly daring, in the lurch 
We'll leave the parsons and the church.” 


** Hold !” cries the nymph ; “ if thus you 
woo, 

I tell you flat it will not do. 

However much I may have meant 

To set men ’gainst Establishment, 

I ne’er did purpose to assist ’em 

To wives on voluntary system ; 

And gipsy weddings bring in vogue, 

Where the trull jumps behind the rogue, 

Of ceremony bride and groom sick, 

Replace the altar by a broomstick; 

Both that and modesty o’erleaping, 

Though, p’rhaps, the last was worse for 
keeping. 

Thus low men love to laugh at Hymen, 

And snug’s the word among your sly 
men,” 


“ Fair maid,” he cries, ‘‘ you much mis- 
take me — 

If I meant that, the devil take me ; 

I merely wished to set a mark 

On church and parsons, bans and clerk, 

And patronise those licens’d chapels, 

Where best the flesh with Satan grapples; 

For virtue and conventicle 

Are in my mind identical. 

And what more shocks the feeling mind 

Than thrice in church, how you're in- 
clined, 

To publish, and the gauntlet run 

Thro’ all who choose to poke their fun? 

And if, o’erpower'd by this nice sense, 

You would get 
license, 


spliced by special 

Why then, you see, the fees come dear, 

And go to men I don’t revere. 

So now I hope you see my drift, 

'T is partly scruple, partly thrift, 

And hope you’ll weigh well my pro- 
posal 

Of conscientious, cheap espousal. 

For sure ’t were sinful to confine 

To one age wit like yours and mine.” 





* Virgil, book vi. 
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So spoke the knight, and blush’d the 
maid ; 
And, pausing long, at length she said,— 


‘* The love of man burns like dry chips— 

Soon kindles—flares —then out it whips. 

Woman's, like flame of coal or coke, 

Much fanning wants, and many a poke ; 

And as by chips are coals ignited, 

Their flame from man’s is mostly lighted ; 

Which, though it be a-catching longer, 

Yet burns much steadier and much 
stronger. 

Let time demonstrate if your flame 

Be worthy to enjoy the name ; 

For though the hot fit now is on, 

It may, before a week, be gone. 

Go forth, your fate and fortunes try, 

For on their turn hangs my reply. 

Should you succeed, my prudent soul 

May p’rhaps submit to Love’s control.” 


Love’s drafts on bookish intellects 

Oft noted are for “ no effects ;” 

For paper, when it fills men’s brains, 
Of sterling coin the heart’s till drains ; 
Yet still our knight can nothing find, 
3ut good in a congenial mind ; 

Its prudent caution doth approve, 

And admiration heightens love; 

With sanguine hope he takes his leave, 
Resolv’d to die, or to achieve. 


In canto three ’t was sung or said, 

How he had sought for Humbug’s aid 
His noble enterprise to back, 

And furnish weapons for th’ attack. 

Of all he from the arsenal chose, 

He trustingly relied on those 

Which science rid of thorny parts, 

And make a royal road to arts ; 

Which, ousting Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Teach languages without a grammar ; 
So that one reads St. John in Greek, 

Or Hebrew in about a week; 

Gath’ring in spring th’ autumnal fruits 
Of Greek trees and of Hebrew roots. 
Far otherwise your Greek, so whoreson, 
Waslearn’d byEentley,Toup, and Porson ; 
Poor drudging scholars left behind, 

By railroad pace of march of mind ! 

In physic, which a famous field 

To Humbug’s artifice doth yield, 
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He scouted purges and emetics, 

And took to animal magnetics ; 

In which, as learn’d professors tell ye, 

A man may speak from back or belly ; 

Though, p’rhaps, in this our age refin’d, 

The latter voice were best confin’d. 

If he took drugs at all, he chose 

A quite infinites’mal dose ; 

In fact, his bolus was so small, 

’T had just as well been none at all. 

He took phrenology, which defines 

The inward man by outward signs ; 

And doth, by bumps on cranium, shew 

The mental parts. So, if youd know 

What sort of thoughts a 
harbour, 

You ’ve only got to ask his barber, 

Who can by skull the mind expone, 

As if he saw clean through the bone ; 

An easy plan, which saves the mind 

Much thought and study of mankind ; 

And, drawing its conclusions nimble, 

Reckons, like algebra, by symbol. 

Geology, which hist'ry poses, 

And turns his tables upon Moses ; 

Proving, by hammer and by spade, 

The real way the earth was made ; 

Which can, by spars and fossils shew, 

Events four thousand years ago ; 

Saving time spent in dusty nooks, 

A-poring over musty books ; 

With many another quaint device : 

But let what ’s told above suffice. 

All meant to work on Dulness muddy, 

And make him clever without study, 

By methods which the student puts, 

Possessed of knowledge by short cuts. 

Our knight thus arm’d now issued ont, 

To Dulness Castle took his route ; 

We surely need not say which way 

The road our hero journeyed lay ; 

No doubt our readers, many a score 

Of times, have travell’d it before. 

An easy road, which few can lose, 

Who will but follow their own nose ; 

Which needs no sign to guide the lust, 


man may 


Fach trav'ller serves for his own post. 
But what doth countervail this good, 
’T is always very deep in mud. 
Through this, then, doth our hero wade, 
Still spurring on his wearied jade ; 

Till, welcome to his longing eyes, 

The wish’d-for castle he descries ; 
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In flat and level country founded, 

By many a stagnant slough surrounded. 

And now Sir Knight begins to loiter, 

Sending his squire to reconnoitre 

The fortress, whilst himself thinks fit 

To climb the mountain-top of wit, 

And through his glass to scrutinise 

The object of his enterprise. 

Sir Knight sees with his usual quickness, 

The walls are of enormous thickness ; 

Nigh windowless ; I might, p’rhaps, say 
quite, 

Admitting very little daylight. 

There Dulness dwells in peace and plenty, 

Steep'd in the dolce far niente ; 

Nor beats his brain, the lucky sinner, 

*Bout matters heavier than his dinner ; 

And when he’s done with fork and spoon, 

He sleeps away his afternoon. 

All round the castle walls the land 

Lay fallow, no industrious hand 

Had weeded out the choking thorn, 

Or plough’d the land, or reap’d the corn; 

For Dulness’ parents left a store, 

Would last at least his time or more ; 

With which the sluggard was content, 

And car’d not to improve his rent. 

Behind his mud-walls safely hid, 

He reck’d not what men outside did ; 

And ev'ry blessing he held cheap, 

Except to eat, and drink, and sleep. 

Ile ’d married Idleness, and she 

Had brought him a rare progeny, 

Which did each quality divide 

On father’s and on mother’s side. 

This family, though close confin’d, 

Had heard about the march of Mind ; 

Each member, parent, boys, and wenches, 

Was hard at work upon the trenches ; 

Erecting many a strong redoubt, 

To keep the dread invader out. 


Sir Knight’s invention was at fault 

Whether to take him by assault, 

And open battery, or use 

Some underhand and cunning ruse ; 

Which last, indeed, did seem most fit 

To his refin’d and subtle wit. 

Right glad he was his squire to see 

Returning from his scrutiny. 

“What cheer?” he cries. ‘“ Can I ex- 
pect 

lo win the fight of intellect ! 
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Say, should I take these walls so thick, 

By open force, or cunning trick?” 

Quoth squire, “ To take the walls by force, 

Cannot be hop’d by foot or horse. 

I, who am clever at dissembling, 

Went thither with much fear and trem. 
bling ; 

And sought to enter in disguise, 

Knock’d at the gate ; when straight replies 

One Prejudice, a porter surly, 

Of visage stern, and figure burly ; 

A knave with an unlucky knack, 

Inbred, of ever looking back ; 

For ue’er, I think, to meals he went, 

Or said pray’rs without precedent. 

This porter, sir, peep’d through the door, 

And seeing a face ne’er seen before, 

He straight in answer to my knock, 

Push’d in the bolt and turn'd the lock, 

Crying, ‘ Pardon, friend, ’t were worth 
my place, 

If master saw a stranger’s face.’ 

And thus, Sir Knight, I’ve got a notion, 

I’ve taken nothing by my motion ; 

And saw but as I went along, 

The walls were very thick and strong.”’ 

At this report, our knight, alack! 

Though bold, was somewhat ta’en aback ; 

Yet, ever sanguine, trusted still, 

To carry all by time and skill ; 

That if force fail’d, he might, mayhap, 

Reduce the place by mine and sap, 

’T is said, tho’ of the church a sorry son, 

This time he offer’d up an orison 

With bended knee and pious air, 

Lifting his learned voice in pray'r; 

For though he scoff’d at priest and Bible, 

To say he pray’d not were a libel. 

He had a faith was quite his own, 

Though of what sort was never known. 


‘* Ye powers that o’er wit preside, 
Descend, and all my efforts guide ; 

For your's the cause on which I’m bent, 
And I your humble instrument ; 

But chiefly thou, great Humbug ! aid, 
And all thy care shall be repaid. 
Should I succeed, lo! here I vow, 

A splendid temple to endow ; 

And consecrate the showy shrine, 
Sacred for aye to thee and thine. 
There future youths shall take degrees, 
With little learning and less fees : 
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Its fame be spread both far and broad, 
From Tott’n’am Court to the New Road.” 


So pray’d the doughty knight, and then 
The squire responded an “* Amen.” 


Now as the knight’s acquirements were 

In physic reckon'd very fair ; 

He knew the great effects of diet 

On mind, and had resolv’d to try it ; 

So that his brain might be unfluster’d 

By vapours in the stomach mustered ; 

And, ere he undertook his duel, 

He purg’d, and liv’d on water-gruel. 

When Physic, by her pills and potions, * 

Had clear'd his humours and his notions, 

A sort of film dropp’d from his eyes ; 

When, lo! an unknown form he spies, 

Which, though defin’d not with pre- 
cision, 

Seem’d too substantial for a vision. 

A female form of visage fair, 

Of affable and friendly air ; 

Of simple dress and decent looks, 

Though sensible, not deep in books ; 

Her countenance and prudent speech, 

Proclaim’d how fit she was to teach. 

At her approach a kind of shame 

O’erpower’d the knight, who ask’d her 
name. 


“ My name,” said she, “ is Common 
Sense, 

To be your friend I’ve no pretence ; 

For, if my memory serves, as yet 

T is the first time we ever met; 

Though you, by ’scutcheon at your side, 

Claim to be distantly allied, 
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Howe’er, henceforth to make amends, 
I hope we may be better friends. 

Just to begin and break the ice, 

I’ll tender you some sound advice ; 
No enterprise beneath the sun 

Is half so hard as you ’ve begun. 

Trust me, to oust old Dulness out, 

Is an impracticable bout. 

He hath possessed his leaden throne, 
Since the first day the sun e’er shone ; 
And will, no doubt, prolong his reign, 
Till ancient Chaos come again. 

Not that I would all care reprove, 
Which tends his headpiece to improve ; 
But would you make this triumph thine, 
Borrow not Humbug’s aid, but mine ; 
For all the help that he e’er gave, 
Could make at most a fool a knave ; 
And honest blockheads meet contempt, 
From which by nature they ’re exempt, 
By superficial wish to shine, 

And struggling against Heaven’s design. 
If once too little stress was laid 

By men on culture of the head, 

‘The men of modern days ’t would seem 
Adopt the contrary extreme ; 

So fiercely fan the heavenly spark, 

’T is like to leave ’em in the dark ; 

For they who strive at too much wit, 
Oft end by having ne’er a bit. 

Man’s mortal nature here is mixed, 

A flame in earthen socket fixed ; 

Each part deserves its proper share 

Of cultivation and of care ; 

Lest one, by being over-wrought, 
Should break, and let the other out. 
My maxim ever one hath been, 

“* Preserve in all the golden mean.” 


* It is evident that the knight did not try the Mesmerian process on himself, but 
only on his disciples. 
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A TALE OF THE YEAR 1685. 


Lone ere sunrise, on the morning with 
which our tale commences, the hum of 
men was heard in the town of Taunton, 
in Somersetshire ; anxiety and expect- 
ation might be read in the faces of the 
already numerous groups that here and 
there paced the streets, or were hasten- 
ing to the market-place. Sanguine 
enthusiasm glistened in the eyes of the 
young ; but the determination display- 
ed by the more aged and discreet was 
mingled with a seriousness of manner 
betokening apprehension and doubt. 
An event of some importance was 
clearly looked for. The morning mists 
had dispersed; the sun was high in 
the heavens; the streets were now 
crowded ; and all was bustle and pre- 
paration. Suddenly the sound of mar- 
tial music was heard in the distance ; 
a simultaneous shout from the assem- 
bled inhabitants answered the signal ; 
and there was a general movement to- 
wards the quarter whence the sound 
proceeded. Few were they who re- 
mained within the walls of Taunton 
that morning—women and children, 
the aged and infirm, alone remained 
in possession of the town; but still 
smaller was the number of those who 
were not eager to welcome the ap- 
proach of the Protestant Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Loud were the expressions of 
the universal joy which smiled upon his 
entrance ; the banners of Protestantism 
waved in defiance of Jacobinical go- 
vernors ; the hopes of the Protestants 
excited them to enthusiasm: but their 
cause had little connexion with their 
leader’s ambition ; and, alas ! how soon 
those hopes were crushed, and that 
enthusiasm was changed to despair. 
The title of king saluted the ears of 
the rebel, and he bowed in acceptance 
of that title. Another scene awaited 
him after his entrance into the town. 
The progress of his motley and multi- 
tudinous host was arrested in the 
streets by the appearance of twenty 
young maidens, who in the bloom of 
youth and beauty presented themselves 
before it, and demanded audience of 
the duke. At the head of this fair troop 
was a creature, in whom a glance suf- 
ficed to discover “ the mould express 
of woman.” The delicacy of her form, 
the soft, yielding, patient sweetness of 
her face, contrasted strangely with the 


military appearance and commanding 
figure of the duke, and still more 
strangely with the half-equipped and 
turbulent crowd of his followers. With 
more than the native grace peculiar to 
her sex, she stepped forward in front 
of her companions and presented him 
with a pair of colours, their own handi- 
work, together with a Bible, accom- 
panying the present with a prayer that 
the former might float before him to 
victory, and that the latter might re- 
mind him of the sacred cause in which 
he was engaged, during the hour of 
victory, as well as afford him some 
consolation in that of misfortune. The 
reply of the duke was popular in its 
character ; he was a great favourite with 
the people of Taunton, and the air re- 
sounded with their shouts. Addressing 
himself generally to the whole assem- 
bly, he complained vehemently of the 
treatment which he had received in the 
last reign, asserted his legitimacy, and 
claimed the voices of the people for 
one whom they knew to be a good 
Protestant, before a Papist and an 
usurper ; then, turning to his fair allies, 
he ventured to express a hope that his 
present enterprise might receive no 
check much more serious or lasting 
than that which they had offered to his 
progress. 

During the whole of this ceremony 
Mary Overton (for such was the name 
of the fair leader of this female corps) 
attracted the gaze and admiration of 
all. But it was observable that her 
manner in some measure contradicted 
the words which flowed from her lips; 
she appeared to take but little interest 
in the principal features of the scene 
in which she herself occupied so con- 
spicuous a place; she heeded not the 
buzz of admiration with which she was 
constantly greeted ; now her eye was 
wandering with an expression of eager 
anxiety along the files of men who fol- 
lowed the duke, and then again was 
bent down towards the earth with an 
air of the deepest dejection, until at 
length she appeared to recognise a long- 
looked-for object of the most tender 
affection. A beam of rapturous joy 
flushed her face, and her eyes remained 
fixed to the spot. 

The ceremonies were over ; the mili- 
tary cantons had been allotted; and 
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many were carousing that night, who 
on the morrow found a gory bed on 
the field of battle. The sound of re- 
velry was heard in the houses and 
streets of Taunton ; but its spirit en- 
tered not into the closet of the leader 
of this too-confident host. Doubt and 
despondency reigned in the mind of 
the Duke of Monmouth, who was oc- 
cupied, not in concerting means of 
defence against the king’s troops, 
which were advancing upon him, but 
in painting to himself the horrors of a 
defeat, and in rejecting every plan of 
active operations which came before 
him; until at length a courier brought 
tidings that the king’s troops were care- 
lessly and injudiciously disposed at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater. The 
duke acted upon the intelligence, and 
issued orders for marching on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

A scene far different from either of 
these presented itself within the retired 
and comfortable abode of the gentle 
heroine of the day. Mary Overton was 
an orphan ; her parents had been highly 
respectable citizens of Taunton ; and 
amongst her ancestors might be found 
many who had filled the principal 
offices of trust and dignity in her native 
town. Her father had been a success- 
ful merchant, and her mother a careful 
housewife; but neither of them had 
enjoyed the benefits of a superior edu- 
cation ; they were content to thrive in 
the world, without acquiring the cha- 
racter of being wiser or better than 
their neighbours. They were anxious 
to ensure the comfort and respectability 
of their children ; and they taught them 
to respect the laws of society, rather 
because it was their interest so to do 
than upon any ground of principle. 
But if they were worldly-minded, and 
paid little attention to the graver prin- 
ciples and lessons of religion, they bore 
an honest reputation in the world, and 
were held in respect and estimation by 
their fellow-citizens. Theirs is a com- 
mon case. They had two children, a 
son and a daughter. The former had 
from his earliest years displayed a 
strong dislike to the inglorious but 
profitable employment of commercial 
pursuits; and the turbulence of the 
Scottish Covenanters in the spring of 
1679 presented an opportunity of es- 
cape which lie could not resist. With 
all the sanguine enthusiasm of the 
nineteenth summer, he presented him- 
self before his father, and craved his 
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permission to go in search of military 
distinction. In vain did the old man 
argue, expostulate, and implore—op- 
position appeared to be useless. A 
reluctant consent was at length given, 
and a commission procured in a troop 
of English cavalry commanded by the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

The hour of parting at last came ; 
it was a heart-wringing scene. Tears 
trickled copiously down the old man’s 
cheeks, as with a quick, unsteady step 
he paced up and down the apartment ; 
but as the moment drew nearer and 
more near, there was in his manner an 
evident effort at composure. The effort 
was vain; for when he had grasped the 
hands of his son, perhaps for the last 
time, his resolution utterly failed: a 
flood of tears burst from his eyes, and 
his trembling voice became indistinct 
in the endeavour to articulate a fare- 
well blessing. In one corner of the 
room sat his mother, on the chair 
which she had not left for many an 
hour, sobbing hysterically ; and near 
her his sister, several years younger 
than himself, pale as death, and almost 
as motionless, except that ever and 
anon she forced a smile into her face, 
and tortured herself in an abortive at- 
tempt to offer consolation te her mother. 
V'rom the moment that he had spoken 
seriously of going, not a word had es- 
caped her lips upon the subject. From 
her infancy upwards he had been her 
guide, her companion, her protector, 
the joy and comfort of her existence, 
the staff upon which she leaned, 
almost the object of her idolatry ; 
but as yet she had not ventured one 
syllable to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose. An undefined dread of his de- 
parture came over her; a heavy weight 
pressed upon her brain; she feit as 
though she had already lost one-half 
of life; and the traces of her anguish 
were to be seen in the deathly paleness 
of her lips and the vacant gaze of her 
eye. In the more boisterous tempest 
of their grief, her parents deemed her 
wonderfully composed: it was the fa- 
tal calm, which only renders the storm 
it announces the more appalling. There 
she sat apparently unconcerned —she 
spoke not—wept not. Hitherto her 
life had been 


«Calm and unruffied as a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its 
surface.” 


Hitherto she had had no cause to 
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weep; and now that tears would 
have been a relief, they came not. 
Albert approached her—he clasped 
her fondly to his breast; and then 
she woke, as it were, from a dream 
of horrors to the consciousness of a 
reality more horrible. That con- 
sciousness was but fora moment. An 
inarticulate sound, a faint shriek, es- 
caped her lips, and she fell senseless 
in her brother's arms. The swoon 
lasted long after that brother had de- 
parted, and was succeeded by fits of 
delirium. Many months elapsed be- 
fore she had recovered from the effects 
of the first and bitterest pang her young 
heart ever felt. Nothing can be more 
true than that the heart becomes inured 
by the repetition of afilictions, in the 
same manner as the skin becomes har- 
dened by frequent exposure to the 
weather; and thus when, shortly after 
this time, her father and mother were, 
within a few months of each other, 
laid in the same grave, she bore the 
calamity with more fortitude than her 
previous conduct would have led one 
to expect. Hope, the very principle of 
our existence, was not dead within her: 
waking, she prayed for her brother’s 
return ; and in her dreams she enjoyed 
the realisation of those prayers. Thus 
time passed on; and the torments of 
that hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick were constantly relieved by 
the arrival of fresh intelligence, renew- 
ing hope and life. In the meantime 
Albert had followed the fortunes of the 
Duke of Monmouth ; and had acted a 
distinguished part in the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge. That distinction pro- 
cured for him the questionable advan- 
tage of winning the estimation and 
confidence of his leader; for the con- 
sequence was that he became involved 
to a considerable extent in the troubles 
of the Duke of Monmouth during the 
preceding reign; and was ultimately 
obliged to accompany him in his flight 
to Brussels. Driven thence by the al- 
tered conduct of the King of Holland 
since the accession of James, the duke 
adopted the rash and hopeless project 
of invading England ; and his trusty 
follower gladly joined the expedition. 
With a small handful of men they 
landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, on the 
1ith June, 1685; but on the morning 
of his entrance into Taunton, ere four- 
teen days had elapsed, that little band 
had swoln into a force of 6000 men. 
Their entrance into Taunton, and the 
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ceremony of presenting the colours, 
was the first occasion on which Albert 
and Mary Overton had met since the 
melancholy night of his departure. 

It was night, and the deep silence 
which had succeeded to the noise of 
boisterous merriment was only now 
and then broken by a straggling party 
of soldiers or townsmen singing the 
popular ballad of “ Lillabullero.” The 
moon shone full into Mary’s apartment, 
her head was resting fondly on her 
brother's shoulder, and they talked 
with a kind of melancholy pleasure of 
days gone by; every object in the 
room was calculated to excite melan- 
choly recollections ; but, in the fulness 
of their present joy, it was even a 
pleasure to contemplate past suffering. 
The hours flew apace ; and the brother 
and sister were only awakened from 
their dreams of happiness by the ap- 
proach of dawn, and the sound of the 
trumpet which summoned the former 
toarms. The order for marching had 
been given, and again the two devoted 
ones were parted ; but Albert shared 
the sanguine expectations of the mass, 
rather than the impolitic hesitation and 
despondency of their leader; no omin- 
ous visions clouded the prospect, and 
on this occasion the brother and sister 
parted full of hope and confidence. 
Night returned, but brought no tidings 
of the departed; another day passed, 
and Mary’s mental and physical 
energies were rapidly failing under the 
withering influence of that canker- 
worm of the human heart—suspense. 
The third morning brought a_ mes- 
senger from her brother. Alas! that 
message only relieved her suspense to 
change it to desperation. Impatient 
of delay, she snatched from the hands 
of the messenger the packet which he 
bore, and opened it with frantic haste. 
Her eyes wandered wildly over its 
contents, she seemed at first but half 
to apprehend their meaning, but a 
second glance removed all doubt. She 
there learned the events of the last 
few days; how the duke had met the 
king’s troops at Sedgemoor, and, after 
a desperate and doubtful conflict, which 
lasted several hours, his force had 
been dispersed or destroyed ; the duke 
himself, with Albert and many others, 
being taken prisoners. The letter 
spoke with dread of dying the death 
of a common felon, and offered prayers 
to God for any means of escaping 
such a fate. A few questions sufficed 
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to inform the wretched girl of the place 
where her brother was confined, and 
of the head-quarters of the Royalist 
troops; few minutes more elapsed be- 
fore she was on the road to Bridge- 
water. 

The battle of Sedgemoor was well 
contested and bloody; the veteran 
troops of the king had been routed at 
the first onset; but a failure of am- 
munition and the hesitating impolicy 
of the rebel leader, no less than the 
cowardice of some of his officers, at 
length gave their enemies the victory ; 
and fiercely and bitterly did they then 
use their power in avenging their 
former discomfiture. Immediately after 
the battle twenty prisoners were sus- 
pended from the nearest trees without 
a moment's warning or inquiry. The 
Duke of Monmouth, overwhelmed with 
the burden of present, and the prospect 
of future calamities, became so lost to 
every sense of shame that he fled from 
the field in the utmost trepidation, and 
threw himself down for concealment 
into the bottom of a ditch, where 
shortly afterwards he was discovered 
lying, covered over with fern. On 
being taken, he burst into tears and 
begged for mercy. At no great distance 
from the spot where the leader was 
found, the aid-de-camp, Albert, had 
sought a retreat, scarcely less honour- 
able, within the hollow trunk of a tree. 
Albert had fought furiously during the 
heat of the engagement, but no sooner 
was the tide of battle set fully against 
them, than his enthusiasm gave way to 
despair and the dread of an _igno- 
minious death. He fled, like his leader, 
with precipitation from the field, and 
sought the first place which offered a 
chance of escape. In the case of each 
the same causes had contributed to 
produce the same effects. The early 
youth of each had been passed in the 
midst of softening comforts, and their 
courage was consequently the child of 
passion and excitement, rather than that 
cool, enduring, indomitable bravery, 
which proceeds from fortitude or firm- 
ness of mind, the result of being 
actuated by fixed and steady principles, 
aud which only receives additional 
strength from every fresh calamity and 
hardship it encounters. Their educa- 
tion had Jeft them without any definite 
principles for their guidance through 
the various scenes of life; and it can, 
therefore, be no matter of surprise that 
they were unable to meet misfortune, 
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sudden and ruinous, with calmness, 
fortitude, and dignity. Overwhelmed 
with despair, the unmanned soldier 
stood concealed for a considerable 
time within the wooden walls of the 
natural prison-house he had chosen; 
and might probably have escaped alto- 
gether, had he not attracted attention 
by an involuntary exclamation of as- 
tonishment and terror as he saw a band 
of the king’s troops, headed by one 
who wore a colonel’s uniform, dragging 
his respected leader with unceremoni- 
ous rudeness past the place of his con- 
cealment. “ Halt!” instantly growled 
the colonel, a man whose gruff voice, 
thickset form, and swarthy complexion, 
corresponded well with the savage glee 
which glistened in his small, piercing, 
black eye, as he exclaimed, “ I smell 
game!” and then pointing to the 
tree in which Albert was concealed. 
“* Lambs, do your duty!” At these 
words twenty muskets were levelled, 
and in another instant the natural 
hiding-place to which Albert had re- 
treated would have been his grave; 
but he scrambled from that retreat, 
threw himself before the feet of the 
leader of the band, in whom, with 
horror, he recognised the notorious 
Colonel Kirke; and thus prolonged 
his life, at least for a few hours. He 
was, however, greeted with a hoarse 
laugh of derision. ‘ I suppose,” said 
the colonel, “ this gentleman aspires 
to a more exalted position? he prefers 
acting the conspicuous part of a sign- 
post from one of the branches, to sleeping 
in obscurity within the trunk of a tree ; 
and his taste shall be gratified before 
long: for the present, let him be care- 
fully guarded.” The corps proceeded 
on its route, the duke being furnished 
with a horse, but Albert being fastened 
by ropes to the saddles of two horse- 
men, and dragged between them at a 
rapid pace for a considerable distance, 
until other companions with fresh horses 
and prisoners had joined the colonel’s 
band. The troops, thus at length 
swoln to a large force, including the 
principal cavalry regiments which had 
been engaged at Sedgemoor, proceeded 
at a sharp trot towards Bridgewater. 
After some minutes of thoughtful 
gloom, “ It fits,” exclaimed Colonel 
Kirke, “ that we enter this rebel town 
in due triumph, and we must e’en 
provide ourselves with the triumphal 
pageant; for 1 shrewdly suspect that 
if we find few to oppose, we shall also 
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find as few to welcome our entrance ; 
therefore, my pet-lamb” (turning to 
one of his officers, a fellow as ferocious 
in appearance as himself), “ listen!” 
The lieutenant bent his head, whilst 
his commanding officer whispered in 
his ear; a significant nod of satisfac- 
tion was interchanged ; and the former, 
having selected nineteen prisoners, with 
an escort of about a hundred men, 
placed himself at their head ; and when 
he had given the word of command 
they galloped off, and were soon out 
of sight. Albert, who remained with 
the main body under Colonel Kirke, 
had fallen into a sort of stupor, in 
which he was scarcely conscious of 
any thing that was going on around 
him. The troops had arrived within 
a few yards of the town of Bridgewater, 
when his attention was first awakened 
by a general buzz of astonishment, 
above which was heard the stentorian 
voice of the colonel, exclaiming, ‘‘ We 
greet you, gentlemen; we thank you 
for doing honour to our triumphal 
entry; how pleasant an avenue leads 
to the gates of Bridgewater!” Albert 
looked up, and what was his horror at 
beholding the road lined on either 
side with the corpses of the nineteen 
prisoners, who had been taken from 
the main body, hanging upon the trees. 
He turned sick, for he knew not how 
many minutes might elapse before he 
should be doomed to share the fate of 
his companions. At that moment the 
martial clash of drum and cymbal 
drowned every other noise, and the 
victors entered Bridgewater triumph- 
ing. 

On the next day a grand banquet 
was prepared for Colonel Kirke and his 
myrmidons. The sounds of boisterous 
and brutal mirth resounded through 
the tent which had been erected for 
the occasion. Heated with wine, the 
colonel related, and his associates in 
arms, scarcely less ferocious than him- 
self, had heard with infinite zest and 
delight, the recital of the barbarities 
which he had witnessed at Tangiers,— 
quorum pars magna fuit. Delightedly 
they dwelt on the horrors of war, and 
regretted that the present insurrection 
had been so easily subdued. By such 
means they gratified and inflamed their 
natural ferocity, until at length the 
colonel ventured to propose that their 
festivities should be graced by a little 
“ tight-rope dancing.” The disgusting 
jest required no explanation ; its mean- 
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ing was immediately understood, and 
the proposal as instantly assented to 
amidst drunken clamour. Can such 
things be? Is it credible that such 
monsters were human? On the instant 
twenty men were chosen by lot from 
amongst the prisoners, and hanged in 
the front of that tent to the sound of 
merry music, As these unfortunate 
victims were being led to the place of 
their execution, a loud scream of terror 
was heard at a short distance, and 
arrested for a moment the progress of 
the bloody business. In a moment a 
female form, her head uncovered, her 
dark hair streaming in wild profusion 
over her shoulders, her face pale as 
death, rushed with the quickness of 
lightning to the spot. Madly she 
broke through every obstacle which 
was offered to her progress, until she 
reached the small band of devoted 
prisoners. She gazed inteutly on the 
face of each; then uttering a slight 
shriek, not of agony, sank exhausted 
and senseless to the earth. It was the 
delicate form of Mary Overton that lay 
there polluted with dust, and her bro- 
ther was not one of the doomed. 
Colonel Kirke gazed at the lifeless 
being before him, and knew himself 
the cause of her misery without a 
pang. A fiendish smile of satisfaction 
crossed his hard features for an instant; 
it had vanished as he said ia the sullen 
tone of authority, “ Bear this load of 
innocence to my quarters!” Lis order 
was obeyed; and when Mary Overton 
recovered from her swoon, she found 
herself alone, lying on a couch in a 
room, the appearance of which suf- 
ficiently indicated that its occupier was 
a person of some consequence. 

After her departure from Taunton, 
inspired by the devotion of a sister's 
love, Mary had continued her solitary 
way with a courage and resolution 
which failed not once, until on arriving 
at Bridgewater the appalling spectacle 
of nineteen men, hanging on either 
side of the road, met her view. Her 
strength suddenly gave way, her head 
whirled round, in vain she struggled to 
overcome the faint sickness which 
paralysed her, she threw off the Leg- 
horn hat from her head, but to no 
purpose ; she sat, or rather sank down 
by the road-side, and swooned. She 
had not been long in that helpless 
condition, when two horsemen, charged 
with despatches to Colonel Kirke, rode 
within view. The foremost of them, 
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a sturdy cavalier, instantly leaped from 
his horse, seized the lifeless girl in his 
arms, and was remounted ere his com- 
rade came up. 

“ A prize, thou laggard! well worth 
the riding for, and which thou hast 
deserved to lose.” 

“‘ She is, indeed, beautiful !” replied 
the younger and more gentle of the 
two, scarcely heeding the words of his 
delighted companion ; “ and looks as 
innocent as beautiful.” 

“ Ah, ah, ah! perhaps,” laughed the 
other. “ But l’'ll warrant ye she’s not 
stone: a girl of sense, I’ll answer for 
it; and there’s no saying what good 
fortune may befall her.” 

Hiis friend replied not; and, in a 
few minutes, they had alighted at a 
small inn in a retired part of the town. 
The hostess knew her guests, and at 
their desire applied every means to 
restore their fair captive to conscious- 
ness. At length she succeeded, and 
the poor sufferer gazed around her in 
mute astonishment. Ler protectors had 
resigned her to the care of the woman 
of the house, who explained to her the 
manner in which she had been brought 
there. No sooner had she recalled her 
scattered senses, than thanking the 
landlady for her kindness, she expressed 
an earnest wish to depart. 

* Detain me not, [ beseech you!” 
she said; “ for Lam called hence by 
the imperative voice of a solemn duty, 
bidding me not lose a moment.” 

“ Nay, but, my young heroine, you 
will surely stay to thank your kind de- 
liverers, who protected you when you 
were helpless.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I am very grate- 
ful; and I trust that I may some day 
have the means of shewing my grati- 
tude; but now life and death depend 
upon my going, and ig 

She was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the two gallants, the elder of 
whom stepped forward, and, taking 
her by the hand, exclaimed,— 

“ Heyday! heyday! going did I 
hear you say? You can’t be tired of 
our company yet, my pretty foundling ; 
we rode but a short distance together, 
and during that time you knew about 
as much where you were, and what 
you were doing, as my old nag knew 
of the beauty of its new burden.” 

“ Sir, hitherto you have been kind, 
attentive, generous, to a helpless, mi- 
serable, but not ungrateful girl. I 
know not what your motives may have 
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been; but if, as it seems, your object 
now be to detain me here for one mo- 
ment, pause, I implore you, before you 
turn the tearful prayers of a grateful 
heart into the bitter curses of one 
doomed to desolation by your cruelty ! 
If you possess one feeling of humanity, 
you will not—cannot delay me: itisan 
orphan who implores you to be gene- 
rous; a brother, the sole guide, in- 
structor, protector of her youth,— 
gracious God! that brother may at this 
moment be on the point of suffering an 
ignominious death ; whilst I am here, 
obliged to waste the precious moments 
in pleading to beings clothed in the 
form of humanity for liberty to fly to 
his assistance.” 

“ Pooh! the girl is raving. What 
assistance canst thou expect to render 
thy brother, if, as L shrewdly suspect, 
from what you have said, he be a 
rebel prisoner in the hands of Colonel 
Kirke? Stay! thou shalt not be left 
alone in the world; I will be your 
protector and friend, so thou wilt only 
be a good obedient girl.” (He placed 
his arm round her waist, and she shrunk 
from his embrace.) ‘ Nay, more,” 
continued he, “ thy resolution is use- 
less now; for I have just heard that 
our gentle colonel has issued orders 
for the execution of twenty prisoners 
within this hour,—a mode which he 
has of entertaining his guests!” 

With a shriek of agony, she sud- 
denly tore herself from his arms, and 
hurried towards the door; but ina mo- 
ment his iron hand had arrested her 
progress. At that critical juncture, the 
younger soldier, who in a remote corner 
of the room had listened to the whole 
conversation, stepped forward, and ex- 
claiming, “ By G—, she shall go!” 
drew his sword, and dealt so heavy a 
blow on his comrade’s arm, that he 
was obliged instantly to quit his hold 
of the terrified girl, “ Fly!” said her 
defender, “ not a word of thanks; but 
hence on the instant, whilst I keep this 
tiger at bay.” 

Never hare flew with swifter foot 
from the noise of the pursuing hounds 
than did Mary Overton that evening 
towards the sound of music, which 
issued from the tent where Colonel Kirke 
and his associates were feasting. 

When Mary Overton found herself 
alone in Colonel Kirke’s quarters, her 
first impulse was to cry aloud, in the 
hope of attracting the notice of some 
person who could satisfy her anxiety to 
NWN 
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hear of her brother; but as she recol- 
lected the scene from which she had so 
recently escaped, she became apprehen- 
sive of making the slightest noise, and 
trembled at every distant footstep which 
she heard, terrified lest it should herald 
the approach of another persecutor. 
She sought for means of escape; every 
door was fastened ; the window, which 
looked down upon a court-yard, sur- 
rounded by high walls, was strongly 
barred, and fifty feet from the ground. 
She paced the room in an agony of 
suspense ; the hideous spectacle which 
had presented itself on her entering 
Bridgewater now returned to her view 
in all its fearful re lity. She threw her- 
selfon a couch; her eyes were fixed on 
vacancy, but to her that vacancy present- 
ed the form of her brother, hanging in 
chains, covered with all noisome things, 
—the prey of worms and vultures. She 
stared at the fancied scene of horror 
till she became frantic; and then she 
talked wildly to the mangled corpse, 
which still haunted her, and tore her 
hair, and threw herself violently on the 
floor. A state of exhaustion succeeded, 
which brought back a feeling akin to a 
wish that, ere long, some one would 
arrive to relieve her irom the maddening 
suspense which tortured her. She 
looked from the window across the 
open court-yard beneath ; she saw men 
moving to and fro; as she watched 
them narrowly fora moment, a thrill of 
hope shot through her frame; she en- 
deavoured to call to them, but the hol- 
low wind whistled through the case- 
ment in mockery of the attempt. She 
essayed again to raise her voice, but, 
alas! all comfort was denied to her; 
she shuddered, as she now perceived 
that the men were erecting a gibbet — 
too sure a signal ofa further sacrifice 
of human life. In a state of dreamy 
bewilderment, she paced the room for 
several minutes, until her attention was 
attracted by the footsteps of a sentinel 
at some distance from the door of the 
room ; she listened, and, distinctly 
hearing a man’s steps, spoke aloud, 
begging him to release her, or at least 
give her some information respecting 
the reason and place of her imprison- 
ment. A gruff voice replied, that he 
knew his duty better; he had not 
earned the title of one of Colonel Kirke’s 
lambs without being able to resist a 
woman’s prayers or tears. 

“ Wretched that I am !” 
claimed. 
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detained here by the orders of Colonel 
Kirke ? Where is he? Lead me to 
him, I implore; for if his heart be not 
of stone, the story of my griefs must 
melt him into compassion.” A hoarse 
laugh followed this exclamation, and 
was succeeded by a short silence. 
Mary Overton knew not yet with whom 
she had to deal; and her heart leaped 
with very joy as, a few minutes after- 
wards, the door opened, and a man, 
grim and savage in appearance, entered. 
He advanced towards Mary, saying,— 

“ So, my pretty prisoner, you wish 
to know, 1 understand, the cause of 
your detention ?” 

“ Are you Colonel Kirke?” hurriedly 
inquired the girl. 

‘*¢ My name and person are not un- 
known, and the gentleness of Colonel 
Kirke has become proverbial.” 

‘Then prove it now,” she said, 
throwing herself on her knees before 
him. “Iam faint with fatigue, hunger, 
anxiety. Scarcely is sufficient strength 
left me to tell my tale of misery; but 
listen, I beseech —I demand; and if 
your heart be not touched with com- 
passion, never more hope for mercy. 
My only brother—and we are orphans 
—is at this moment a prisoner in your 
hands; he has been taken in. arms 
against the king; but deal not harshly 
with him,—indeed, indeed, he has 
been the slave of circumstances.” 

Col. Kirke. *“ He is a rebel, 
deserves to die.” 

Mary. “No, no! Say not so; he 
has well served his country: at Both- 
well Bridge he proved himself no rebel ; 
and if since then he has followed the 
fortunes of his leader rather than those 
of his king, it is a fault which a soldier 
might not find it difficult to pardon. 
But I come here to sue for mercy. For 
seven long years have I been the victim 
of the most horrible suspense on my 
brother’s account. During the whole 
of that time, a prey to alternate hopes 
and fears, I had looked and longed for 
_ return daily, hourly, until at “Tength 

I despaired of ever seeing him more; 
but then again a gleam of sunshine and 
hope shot through the darkness of my 
despair, and the blessed moment did 
arrive. Yes, he came! I clasped him 
in these arms! Happy — how happy, 
if 1 had that moment died! But it 
could not be so; my cup of misery 
was not yet drained ; od it only re- 
mains for you to force upon me the last 
bitter dreg. He—my brother—my 
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life—has been torn from me again: 
restore him to my embrace, and every 
moment of my life shall be devoted to 
pay the eternal debt of gratitude. Re- 
fuse my prayer, and my blood and his 
be on your head !” 

She paused; there was a momentary 
silence. The colonel gazed at the 
kneeling form before him with a com- 
posed and scarcely perceptible smile of 
satisfaction. Ilis voice, as well as the 
expression of his features, assumed a 
character of mildness, as he said, “ I 
admire your devotion—am disposed to 
leave your brother’s fate in your own 
hands. Rise, my pretty suppliant; thou 
mayest save thy brother, and gain thy- 
selfa friend as willing and more able 
to protect thee. I accept thy offer of 
service ; thou shalt be my mate, child, 
and shalt enter on thy office to-night. 
Consent, and to-morrow thou shalt 
see thy brother; but on no other con- 
dition can he be saved. Remember 
the reward, and 1 think you will not 
be rash enough to deny me what [I 
might obtain by force. Come—a kiss 
shall seal the bargain!” and with no 
very gentle pressure he ratified, after 
his own fashion, his infamous pro- 
posal. Alas! that it must be said,— 
Mary hesitated ; she comprehended his 
meaning, and yet paused, in the vain 
attempt to reflect. In such a case he- 
sitation must always be fatal, and it 
was with her. Her education, like 
that of her brother, had been faulty ; 
she wanted the firmness of religious 
principle, and she fell! Violent, how- 
ever, was the struggle of conflicting 
feelings which tortured her inmost 
soul. She entreated him not to drive 
her to that dreadful alternative; but he 
laughed aloud at her simplicity. 

“ Lead me, then, to my brother’s 
dungeon!” she exclaimed ; “ for I 
have sore need of a counsellor; and 
then, if I may not save him, at least we 
will die together 1” 

“ Cease thy fruitless prayers!” he 
replied. “ Have I not told thee on 
what conditions alone thou canst see 
him to-morrow ; and think ye that I 
should trust you —desperate, devoted 
as you are, in his cell to-night? I[t is 
impossible. However, I wili not be 
churlish ; write to him if you will, and 
I myself will be your messenger.” 

A few hurried lines were soon de- 
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spatched ; they were sufficient to de- 
scribe her situation, and to ask for 
counsel and advice. Few minutes 
more had elapsed, when the colonel 
returned. She seized the morsel of 
paper which he held in bis hand, with 
breathless haste unfolded it, and read, 
‘¢ Sister, dear sister, it is hard to die 
the death of a common felon.” The 
paper fell from her hands ; she fixed 
her eyes full in the colonel’s face, and, 
screaming hysterically, “ He shall not 
die!” fainted in his arms. The morn- 
ing came,—the long-looked-for morn- 
ing which was to restore Mary to the 
arms of her brother. ‘ My brother — 
my brother! where would you take 
him. You shall not tear him from 
me !” she exclaimed, as she woke from 
a troubled sleep, which excess of fatigue 
had at length occasioned. A _ hoarse 
laugh aroused her to a consciousness of 
her situation; she shrunk from the 
embrace of Colonel Kirke, who now ap- 
peared to her still more ferocious than 
he was on the previous evening. After 
the lapse of some minutes, during 
which she had prepared herself for de- 
parting, she said, with an air of deter- 
mination, ‘* Now, monster, fulfil your 
horrid compact! lead me to my bro- 
ther, and God in his mercy grant that 
I may see thee no more !” 

“Why so stern, this morning, my 
fair mistress ?” was the reply. “ To 
be sure, thou shalt see thy brother; 
look from yonder casement, and tell 
me how thou likest the prospect.” 

She went to the place which he 
pointed out,— a long, wild, unmeaning 
laugh rang through the chamber. She 
caught only a momentary glance, but 
it was sufficient to shew her the stiffened 
corpse of her brother hanging from a 
gibbet erected in the court below. She 
turned away from that window an 
idiot for the rest of her days; happily 
they were not many. She was sent 
back to her native town; in a few 
weeks exhausted nature sank under the 
burden of her unheard-of calamities, 
and she died,—one only of the many 
victims to the remorseless and bar- 
barian ferocity which marked the sup- 
pression of that ill-judged and worse- 
executed expedition of the Duke of 
Monmouth, whose own melancholy 
fate is well known. 
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THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF SECRET SOCIETIES, AND 
SECRET POLITICAL CLUBS. 


“ What right has any man to meet in factious clubs, to vilify the government?” 


France is sadly teased with political 
secret societies, or clubs, just now. The 
whole ef Germany has been threatened 
by them. The Paris revolt of the 12th 
May was one of the handiworks of the 
secret societies of that capital. The 
German Confederation has just pub- 
lished an important document relative 
to the transactions of these bodies in 
the states of the Diet. Poland has been 
once more agitated by them. The Queen 
of Spain, and Espartero himself, have 
been long menaced by them at Madrid. 
Poor Donna Maria is aware of their ex- 
istence in Portugal. In Italy, they have 
been known from time immemorial ; 
and “ Young Italy” has become for- 
midable. There is a “ Young Switzer- 
land” too, and a * Young Germany,” 
and a “ Young France;” besides the 
Société des Familles, whose avowed 
object is to overthrow, overthrow, over- 
throw, without condescending to trou- 
ble itself about providing any substitute 
for that which is to be annihilated. To 
the “ history and mystery ” of these 
secret societies, generally, we propose, 
to introduce our readers; and as 
is quite certain that we shall be un- 
able in one essay to condense all our 
materials, we purpose returning to the 
subject at a future period. And we 
hope that these essays will not be 
merely entertaining. When bad men 
conspire, good men should unite. And 
as we never have written, or propose 
to write, a line against the principle of 
association, since it is the principle of 
all civilised society — but as we only 
propose to expose and protest against 
secret societies, Jacobinical societies, 
and democratic clubs, we trust that 
the exposé we are about to make in 
this, and in our subsequent essays, 
will lead good men yet more than ever 
to associate to protect and defend pro- 
perty, laws, institutions, and vested in- 
terests, against the open or secret revolt 
of “ all the talents.” 

And now let us introduce our read- 
ers to a “secret society.” The nar- 
iative is historical: there is nothing 
imaginative in the recital. We will 
cntitle it 
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“© My reception into a Secret Society.” 

Monsieur Andryanne, the author of 
the Memoirs of a Prisoner of State at 
Spielberg, has published the comple- 
ment to that important work, under the 
title of Souvenirs de Genéve. In the 
Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, the 
French Silvio Pellico has recounted 
the punishment to which he was con- 
demned, of ten years of carcere duro 
at Spielberg. In the Souvenirs de Ge- 
neve, he relates the circumstances 
which led to his arrest. He was a 
mad enthusiast for Italy. He admits it. 
lie acknowledges that he acted with 
absurdity and madness; and he de- 
sires, above all things, that the youth 
of his own country may learn from his 
example how young men may return 
from folly to reason, and from iucre- 
dulity to faith; and (to make use of 
his own expressions) into what dan- 
gers men may be drawn when they 
consult only their own hearts, passions, 
and affections, in matters of public li- 
berty, and of political conspiracies. 
M. Andryanne has published, then, 
two good books, and we thank him 
for them. The following is his recital 
of his initiation into the secret society 
of the Carbonari of Geneva, presided 
over by the celebrated Buonarotti. It 
was the first step of the unfortunate 
Andryanne in that route which led to 
the prisons of Spielberg :— 


** Geneva, 10th October, 1821. 

“«« ] wish thee to associate with good 
patriots,’ said Buonarotti; and he has 
kept his word. I was yesterday received 
a member of a secret society. 

*‘ At seven o’clock in the evening, I 
proceeded to the rendezvous agreed on. 
There they kept me waiting a long while 
in aroom alone; when two members of 
the society entered the apartment, and 
proposed to me three questions, which | 
was to resolve. One of those questions 
was drawn up in the following terms : 

““* What is the form of government 
which offers to the people the greatest 
guarantees for liberty and public pro- 
sperity ?” 

“1 replied that it was that which, 
having for its basis the sovereignty of 
the people, was organised in such a mau- 
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ner, as that it should be equally removed 
from the absolutism of kings and from 
the blind despotism of the mass. 

“The answers, like the questions, 
were both written. 

“One of the members took the paper 
on which I had written the replies, and 
remained out of the room some time, 
without returning. I learned afterwards 
that my answers had not entirely satisfied 
some of the Carbonari. Still, however, 
a band was tied over my eyes; and, 
seizing me somewhat vigorously by the 
arm, [ was conducted into the council- 
chamber, 

“« Who art thou?’ asked the presi- 
dent, in a tone of voice which I at once 
recognised to be that of Buonarotti. 

‘** I told my name. 

“*« What dost thou wish ?’ 

“* To unite myself, heart and soul, 
with the worthy men who, like thee, are 
doubtless animated with the desire of 
securing the triumph of the cause of 
liberty.’ 

“© But who told thee that it was to 
serve the cause of liberty that we were 
here assembled ?’ 

““* Who told me?’ Why, the opinions 
und character of the man who is now 
interrogating me.’ 

“* What. are the guarantees, young 
man, that thou canst offer us, to induce 
us to associate thee in our difficult 
enterprise ?” 

““« My past life, my present life, and 
my resolution to sacrifice all, if necessary, 
to render myself worthy of the political 
mission to which I feel L am called.’ 

‘“« « What is this mission?” 

“« The emancipation and deliverance 
of the people.’ 

“« Dost thou know its dangers? Art 
thou aware to what generous hearts ex. 
pose themselves when they devote them- 
selves to the public good? Art thou fully 
penetrated with a sense of the virtues 
thou must acquire, and the defects from 
which thou shouldst be exempt, in order 
to labour with full effect for the great 
work of social regeneration ?” 

“© Yes; he who, refusing all luxury, 
has reduced and continues to reduce bis 
wants to the smallest possible compass— 
who endeavours to keep himself con. 
stantly on guard against the seductions 
of self-love and ambition—who is con- 
vinced that political courage, far more 
difficult and rare than that of the soldier, 
can only be acquired by study, reflection, 
and the moderation of his desires, ought 
to have as much, and indeed a better 
chance than any other, of resisting all 
opposition, when the decisive moment 
shall arrive.’ 

*‘ Some words, pronounced in a low 
tone of voice, appeared to me a proof 
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that my reply was not displeasing to the 
assembly, which I thought must be nu- 
merous, from the general buzz I heard 
around me. 

“«« Thy reply is full of wise and noble 
sentiments,’ said the president ; ‘ but who 
can answer for it that thou wilt always 
conduct thyself in accordance with the 
principles thou hast just professed? Be- 
fore thou shalt join thyself with us in a 
career, where the least danger which can 
be incurred is the ingratitude of those 
for whom we make these sacrifices, 
listen to all that is required of thee by 
brethren who are disposed to receive 
thee into their bosom ; listen to the full 
developement of the patriotic task which 
is imposed on thee. 

‘“** To keep his own secret, obey, and 
labour without ceasing, and by all means, 
in the sphere of action which shall be 
assigned to him by lot—to spread the 
love of liberty and hatred of tyranny — 
to love and to support his brethren,— 
these are the duties of him who takes a 
place amongst us. 

“«Tfthou art not solely animated by 
the desire of securing the triumph of the 
inalienable rights of men and of societies 
against the usurpation of the great —if 
thou canst not sacrifice to this great sen- 
timent all personal vanity, ambition, and 
interest—if, in one word, thou art not 
ready to stand against the persecutions 
of kings, as well as the seductions of 
power, thou shouldst retire from this 
sanctuary of patriotism; for we know 
how to punish both ambitious men and 
traitors. 

“« The work in which we are engaged, 
young man, is not the work of a day. 
The history of all times, and, above all, 
of our own epoch, can teach thee this 
truth. The plots which are the best 
framed are Saad. The success 
which appears most certain and brilliant 
is not attained. And all would be lost, 
if the friends of the people did not join 
to all their other virtues that of perse- 
verance. It is the most difficult, because 
men are apt to become discouraged when 
they perceive their plots fail, and to be- 
come negligent after success. 

“ « The conquest and the maintenance 
of public liberties is a work of apostle. 
ship, which almost always carries along 
with it the loss of fortune, and often of 
life. Thou art young and rich: dost 
thou feel that thou hast the courage 
necessary to brave the dangers of such a 
mission? Reply.’ 

« ¢ Yes,’ I answered, with a firm and 
well-accented expression, ‘I shall have 
the courage.’ 

«« « Swear, then, with us, hatred to op- 
pressors and to tyrants!’ 

“© T swear it.’ 
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“¢ Let the statutes and rules of the 
order be brought,’ said the president; 
‘and let the candidate be reconducted 
into the waiting-room. But, before we 
proceed to vote on his admission, I have 
still another question to address to him. 

«« « What are thy opinions on religious 
matters ?’ 

««*T believe in a Supreme Being, from 
whom alike proceeds physical and moral 
order.’ 

«“« What is the worship or homage 
which in thy opinion ought to be ren- 
dered to this a. Being 2 r 

““« That of the heart, and of good 
works.’ 

«« « So, then, thou dost not admit any 
revealed religion, which is the only one 
that is true, to the exclusion of others, 
such as Catholics and Protestants pretend 
to possess ?” 

«The important subject to which 
you now refer belongs too exclusively 
to the decisions and convictions of the 
conscience, for me to reply categorically 
to the question thus addressed tome, I 
would fain believe that you would not 
admit into your association a man who 
would inconsiderately reject the creed 
of his ancestors. ‘This would be an act 
of abjuration ; and every act of abjura- 
tion inust be one of folly or of bad faith 
unless it be sanctioned by reason, as the 
result of examination. I am, however, 
firmly convinced that revealed religion, 
when it is well understood, is far ‘from 
being incompatible with the maintenance 
and developement of public liberties.’ 

*“* Thou wouldst then tolerate the 
Roman Catholic religion, young man, if 
thou shouldst be called on to vote ina 
legislative assembly ?—the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, which in all ages has 
served as an auxiliary to kings, to rivet 
the chains of the people ie 

“«* Ts it, then, a profession of nity reli- 
gious opinions that Iam to make here ? 
Or am I in the midst of an association of 
honest men and worthy patriots, who are 
united together by a common bond 
against the abuses of power and tyran- 
nical government?’ I asked, in my turn. 

“« That’s enough,’ said one of the 
members to the president, in a sort of 
whisper, but still loud enough to be 
heard ; ‘let us not get into controv ersy. 

“<«It is my duty to remind thee, 
citizen,’ also in a low tone of voice, 
‘that to me alone belongs the right of 
questioning the candidate.’ Then, rais- 
ing his voice to the ordinary cadence, 
Buonarotti continued : ‘ What we require 
from those who unite themselves to us, 
is a mind free from prejudices and from 
superstition, a sound heart, and, above 
all, a devotedness which nothing can 
disturb or diminish to the popular cause. 
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Withdraw, then, young man, and thou 
wilt soou be made acquainted with the 
decision of the assembly respecting thee.’ 

“ My two guides reconducted me into 
the w aiting-room. Ten minutes after- 
wards, on a signal being given, I was 
once more placed before the assembled 
members. 

««« Art thou still determined on desir. 
ing to occupy a place amongst us?’ asked 
the president. 

es I replied in the affirmative. 

‘ Thy youth, and thy early habits of 
ween and dissipation, would have of- 
fered so few guarantees to the ‘society of 
which thou desirest to become a member, 
that none of us would have dared to have 
voted for thy admission, if we had not 
submitted thee to a long novitiate, and 
if the active surveillance to which we 
have subjected thee, ever since we form- 
ed the hope of ranking thee under our 
flag, had not given us an opinion favour- 
able to thy character, and analogous to 
the virtues we require to be possessed 
by our brethren. Yes, young man, yes, 
we have followed thee step by step ; we 
have been witnesses of thy efforts to be- 
come instructed ; we have observed the 
moral ameliorations which thy heart has 
undergone ; we have rejoiced over thee ; 
thou thyself must rejoice over thine own 
progress, We shall acquire in thee a 
brother ; and society at large, we hope, 
will find in thee an incorruptible and 
indefatigable defender. 

“« Be thou, then, henceforth one of 
us. But, before the bandage which co- 
vereth thy eyes shall be removed, swear 
here before God that thou wilt never 
betray thy new brethren ; that thou wilt 
never reveal any thing thou shalt hear ; 
that never shall the names of thy bre thren 
escape thy lips ; and that whatever thou 
shalt see or do in this respectable asso- 
ciation, of which thou art about to form 
a part, shall ever remain a secret.’ 

“« T swear it,’ I repeated, with emo- 
tion. 

“As soon as the bandage was taken 
from my eyes, I perceived, from the light 
of several flambeaux, about sixty persons 
assembled, sitting round a table covered 
with the signs and emblems of free- 
masonry, and each member adorned with 
the insignia of this order. At that mo. 
ment the president rose, gave me a fra- 
ternal embrace, which I returned with 
all my heart ; and he then pointed out to 
me the place that I was thenceforth to 
occupy. 

“The members of the society rose 
spontaneously. I knew almost all of 
them. They each shook me warmly by 
the hand, and complimented me on my 
admission. At that moment I felt a pro- 
found sentiment of tender esteem and 
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affection, and an inward satisfaction at 
having merited to be associated with men 
whom I should under all circumstances 
have desired to be called their friend. I 
felt honoured in being called by them to 
participate in their labours and their 
perils. My zeal and my confidence re- 
doubled ; and, if I must confess it, it 
appeared to me that I was a being of 
superior value since this aggregation. 

* T will not here record the names of 
the individuals who formed part of this 
assembly. I will only say that they be- 
longed to the most respectable classes of 
society. 

“ When each one had regained his 
place, the president required silence ; 
and some important measures were dis- 
cussed as to new affiliations in the South 
of France, in Germany, and in Italy. 
Many members made reports as to the 
missions with which they had been in- 
trusted, and which related to candidates 
for admission, or to projects examined by 
them with reference to their probability 
of success. 

“The president read, in his turn, some 
letters, written in figures, from agents, 
announcing the success of the measures 
of propagandism. And the sitting was 
closed by a report from the treasurer as 
to the state of the funds of the society, 
in which report were mentioned several 
recent and important contributions. 

“ Before separating, a common purse, 
or bag, was handed round, and all, 
according to their means, deposited 
therein their offering. 

“ After the president had declared the 
sitting terminated, every one took off the 
insignia of freemasonry, ‘ that we wear as 
a measure of prudence,’ said Buonarotti 
to me ; ‘ and in order only to appear free- 
masons in case a candidate should not 
reply satisfactorily, and we should be 
obliged to remove the bandage from his 
eyes, and assume for a moment that cha- 
racter.” Buonarotti added, ‘ We some- 
times submit our candidates to long and 
dificult examinations and trials before 
admission; but I know thee, and we 
have set aside almost all the formalities 
in thy favour.’” 


Reflections of Andryaune a few days 

afterwards :— 
“© 14th October, 1821. 

“And now Task myself, if my initiation 
into a secret society has caused really in 
me a sudden change, so strongly have I 
felt during the last four days the import. 
ance and gravity of my position? I can 
only think of my reception, of my col. 
leagues, of our projects: I dream of no- 
thing but institutions, assemblies, con- 
ventions, reform, constitutions. 

‘If any one had entered my apartment 
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yesterday, he would have heard me de- 
claiming against the intolerable abuse of 
royal guards ......a subject which was 
given me to examine, and in order to 
exercise my eloquence....At last, then, 
T am something, even though it be but a 
grain of sand in the political balance. 

‘* When I say to myself that perhaps 
some day I may be able to exercise some 
influence on the destinies of the people, 
my heart becomes purified, my soul rises 
in grandeur. It appears to me that hence- 
forth, as the object is set before me, [ have 
only to redouble my efforts of courage, 
in order that I may succeed, It is, above 
all, towards Italy that 1 shall turn my 
thoughts: that :s the field of action I 
shall prefer to labour in. I have often 
said I love the Italians, their language, 
their country. ‘l'o labour to effect their 
deliverance is one of my favourite pro- 
jects, because nothing can affect me more 
sensibly than the misfortunes of a people 
groaning beneath a foreign yoke.” 


So Buonarotti and Co., sham free- 
masons at Geneva, but real Carbonari, 
commissioned the young, thoughtless, 
enthusiastic Andryanne, “ to emanci- 
pate Italy ;” and the result was, de- 
tection, arrest, and detention during 
ten years at the prison of Spielberg. 


THE ILLUMINATI AND THE TUNGEND 
BUND. 

Secret societies, which, in the 
times in which we live, are one of the 
great curses of Europe, were, in the 
middle ages, a powerful instrument of 
civilisation, when the necessity for 
union was felt against feudal despotism 
or the tyranny of brute force. In those 
times of demi-barbarism they were the 
most terrible arms that the feeble could 
employ against the oppression of the 
strong; and, in one word, of right 
against injustice. They had, like 
chivalry, for their object the redressing 
of wrongs, and opposed, during a long 
period with success, the cruel persecu- 
tions of the Westphalian tribunals, 
which desolated Germany for several 
centuries. It was in that country that 
freemasonry took its rise, and was 
thence introduced into France and 
Scotland, where it acquired an im- 
mense influence at the epoch of the 
martyrdom of Charles I. The friends 
of the Stuarts afterwards made use of 
the same weapon to prepare the way 
for the restoration of Charles If. This 
sect attached itself to the order of 
Templars, from whom it borrowed the 
mysterious forms of initiating members. 
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Lessing, in his splendid Dialogue on 
Freemasonry, regards this initiation in 
its noble object of uniting men by a 
common bond in spite of the barriers 
established between them by the di- 
visions, fortunes, and positions of 
society. It was instituted to maintain 
and support socialorder. In England, 
its character has seldom been lost ; but 
on the continent of Europe it has often 
been the instrument of undermining 
and ruining established institutions and 
governments. 

Political and mysterious associations, 
excusable in the midst of the convul- 
sions of a society which is being 
organised, can never be justified when 
the institutions of a country are founded, 
and when the laws of that country are 
administered in their regular course. 
They are then nothing better than the 
aberrations of a dreaming and mystical 
philosophy, which torments itself to 
realise Utopian and sentimental systems 
of policy which are not suitable to any 
people, or to any age. All their lu- 
cubrations are due to disordered brains, 
to “ uncomprehended geniuses,” and 
to “ hearts wholly misunderstood” by 
the society or people they are resolved 
(coule gui coute) on destroying, in 
order to place them on a new basis. 
“They do not understand us,” is 
always their cry; and they claim for 
themselves the exclusive possession of 
a large and unbounded liberality. In 
all their theories, these would-be re- 
formers of our old society begin by 
placing themselves in opposition and 
hostility to the laws which exist, and 
they exclaim with Charles Moor in the 
piece of Schiller :— 


** Shall I allow my will to be strangled 
by legality? Laws! why, laws reduce 
to the pace and movement of a tortoise 
him who would have soared on the wings 
of aneagle! Laws never made a great 
man, but it is liberty which creates 
gigantic and extraordinary beings! Give 
me an army of fellows such as I am my- 
self, and you shall soon see a republic in 
Germany, compared with which those of 
Sparta and Rome were mere convents or 
monasteries.” 


This, in a few words, is the code of 
all secret societies which freemasonry 
began by disseminating in Europe. 
They disguise themselves in the mys- 
teries of religious emblems, and of the 
* deliverance of the temple of Solo- 
mon,” make use of biblical phraseo- 
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logy, and, by means of these acts of 
deception and concealment, organise 
every sort of revolutionary propagand- 
ism. 

Of all the secret societies which 
have been established in Europe in 
modern times, the most celebrated is 
unquestionably that of the Illuminés, 
which lasted at various periods for 
nearly two centuries. This association 
was composed of many sects, who 
spread themselves over Germany. To- 
wards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Jacob Boehm founded the sect 
of Illuminés Mystiques, who proposed 
to explain all the laws of nature by the 
dogmas of religion. In the last cen- 
tury Pasqualis and Saint Martin en- 
deavoured to perpetuate this sect, 
taking as the principle of their order 
the Theosophia Revelata of Boehm. 
Then followed a sect of charlatans 
called Swedenborgians, whose head- 
quarters are at Manchester at the 
present moment, and who have en- 
listed the French romancer, De Balzac, 
in their favour. The Swedish Sweden- 
borg was the founder of the sect Die 
Geisterseher (those who see the dead), 
a sect for a long time confounded 
with the Illuminaten order, who are 
the real Illuminés. Swedenborg suc- 
ceeded, however, in making numerous 
dupes, amongst the most illustrious 
of whom were the King of Prussia 
and his minister Bichopsherder. This 
sect was called the Illuminés Vision- 
naires. The juggleries of these dreamers 
afterwards led to the bucket of Mes- 
mer, and the phantasmagorias of Cag- 
liostro. 

The first of the sects of this society 
which awakened the serious attention 
of the governments of Europe, was 
that of the Illuminés Politiques. 
Weishaupt, a professor of canon law 
at Ingoldstadt in Bavaria, imbued with 
masonic doctrines, sought, in the bonds 
and relation of a secret society, some 
force and strength against the Jesuits, 
who wished to rob him of his chair 
of professor of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, which they pretended be- 
longed to them. Weishaupt had read 
the work of Abot, a professor of 
philosophy at Francfort, and from that 
book gained his first clear conception 
of the society he wished to form. In 
this book, called Du Mérite, and 
which was published in 1763, was 
printed the following passage, which 
served as the text of Weishaupt, and 
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which aided him in developing his 
theories :— 


“‘ Unite in a durable manner, by one 
and the same bond, by one powerful 
interest: always put and set Sete. 
and, in spite of the passions and opinions 
which divide us, the thinking men of all 
countries, of all conditions, and of all 
religions, in respecting the liberty of 
opinion of each one. Excite their zeal 
and their susceptibility to such a point, 
that they shall act from pure conviction 
and of their own proper movement, as 
one man, whatever may have been their 
duties up to that time, and at whatever 
distance from each other they may be 
placed ;—this is a plan which has never 
been realised by constraint since the 
world has existed.” 


This passage from the work of Abot, 
and which was the guide, basis, text, 
principle of Weishaupt, explains at 
once the character of the spirit of this 
association. Weishaupt, taking this as 
his model, drew up the statutes of a 
secret society, which, in the first in- 
stance, bore the name of Perfectiblistes, 
and afterwards that of Illuminés. It 
was constituted ist May, 1776, and 
very soon had 2000 members. The 
members, who were all required to be 
first freemasons, were classed into 
categories from the grade of seminarist 
to that of mage. Weishaupt required 
a sort of passive obedience from all 
the subalterns, and imposed on them 
a kind of papist confession, and a 
constant fervour of proselytism. Te 
united his sect to that of the free- 
masons. Illuminism had for its ap- 
parent object to explain freemasonry, 
and all its catechisms and mysterious 
signs were applicable to regicide and 
republicanism. He took for his as- 
sistant, and to organise the superior 
classes of the Illuminés, the Baron 
Knigge, an Hanoverian philosopher, 
who assisted him in this character at 
the great masonic assembly of Ilelm- 
stadt, where he enrolled under his 
banners of Illuminism the celebrated 
Orientalist, Bode, professor of philo- 
sophy in that place. 

Soon after this time Weishaupt and 
Knigge became divided in their opi- 
nions on the subject of some dogmas. 
Knigge declared in 1784 that he should 
cease to belong to the society; and 
from that moment it declined, until 
persecution after persecution destroyed 
it altogether. ‘The first decree pro- 
nounced the abolition of all secret 
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societies; and a year afterwards, 
2d March, 1785, a second decree, 
nomine serenissimi, renewed the pre- 
scriptions and penalties of the first. 
Weishaupt was deprived of his post 
of professor, and the denunciations of 
three influential members of the order 
served as the pretext for the banish- 
ment, exile, and imprisonment of a 
great number of professors, who were 
either convicted or suspected of pro- 
fessing Illuminism. Weishaupt, on 
being proscribed, withdrew to Halle, 
where he obtained a professor’s chair, 
and there continued to propagate Illu- 
minism with the Professor Barth. 
Later still, he returned to the Duchy 
of Saxe-Gotha, and there died in 1818, 
at the advanced age of ninety. Barth 
having been deprived of his professor’s 
chair for bad conduct, died in the 
United States of America in 1796. 
As to the Baron de Knigge, named 
intendant of ecclesiastical affairs at 
Bremen, he published, after his quar- 
rel with Weishaupt, a great number 
of pamphlets against the Illuminati. 
These pamphlets supplied Professor 
Robinson with his materials for the 
very curious work he published at 
Edinburgh on Illuminism, and which 
is even superior in ability and research 
to that of Abbé Baruel on Jacobinism. 
Niedmayer, though badly treated in 
the pamphlets of Knigge, yet became 
one of the most ardent supporters of 
secret societies in Germany. In the 
campaign of 1806, Niedmayer, then 
professor at Hall, was arrested by 
order of Buonaparte ; and, after having 
remained under surveillance during six 
months at Mayence, he only owed his 
liberation to the earnest solicitations 
of one of his old pupils who resided 
at Paris. In 1824, Niedmayer was still 
a professor at Halle, but his Llluminisin 
was extinct. 

Those who have denied the influence 
of [lluminism on the French Revolution 
have committed a very serious error. 
It was Illuminism which was the first 
foundation of European propagandism, 
and which has been since so serviceable 
to revolutionary interests. Mirabeau, 
who caused himself to be affiliated to 
the Illuminati when he was sent into 
Prussia on a secret mission by M. de 
Vergennes in 1785, was the first who 
introduced into France the principles 
of that sect. The opinions and fanatic- 
ism of this body were soon adopted 
by the Duke of Orleans, who shortly 
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after, with Dumouriez, Talleyrand, 
Condorcet, Brissot, and Grégoire, were 
its most ardent propagators. 

They found a powerful support in a 
Saxon Doctor Sayffert, who was phy- 
sician to Maria Antoinette, to Madame 
de Lamballe, and to the Duke of 
Orleans himself. 

The French Revolution, which was 
then beginning to develope itself, 
sought for means of acting on and 
influencing the governments of Europe, 
and this by means of Illuminism. The 
chiefs of the revolution began by 
operating on the populations of the 
German States on the right bank of 
the Rhine. The celebrated George 
Forster, the naturalist, who had ac- 
companied Captain Cook on one of 
his expeditions, was one of the ardent 
sectaries of propagandist Illuminism. 
He was at Mayence when Rewbell 
was sent with the French army to be- 
siege it, in his quality of representative 
of the people; and, together with 
Merlin de Thionville, they organised 
secret societies in all those countries. 
Forster died at Paris some time after- 
wards. 

From that moment Illuminism rolled 
on like a vast stream from the north 
to the south of Europe; and whilst 
the Count de Sééabra, minister of 
Portugal, and the Duke of Alfoéns, 
uncle of the queen, organised it at 
Lisbon ; in Spain, I!luminism associated 
itself with freemasonry. The present 
Marquis de Miraflores, in his Histoire 
d’ Espagne de 1820 a 1823, does not 
hesitate to admit that the freemason 
Illuminés of that country were the 
first movers in the conspiracy of the 
Isle of Leon. 

Kosciusko, Madolniski, and Drou- 
browski, were the most forward chiefs 
of the Illuminés in Poland; and it has 
been proved that the assassination of 
Gustavus III. in Sweden was the work 
of a conspiracy of Illuminés: Ankaés- 
troém and Horn did not attempt to 
conceal this fact. 

In Holland, Schimmel - penning, 
Van Goéns, and Rasper Mayer, during 
many years ambassador at Paris, were 
zealous Illuminati. 

In our own country this sect made 
little progress. The former Marquess 
of Lansdowne, who expended a large 
portion of his fortune in keeping him- 
self acquainted with the political and 
moral movements of Europe, even 
though not in office, was a member ; 
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and Horne Tooke likewise was one of 
the initiated. 

In Bavaria, M. de Mongelas was an 
ardent Illuminati. In Prussia, the 
system counted a great number of 
adepts; amongst the most celebrated 
of whom were the noted minister 
Werner, and his secretary. Beyme. 
The minister Haugwitz was also of the 
number, and a wealthy Prussian book- 
seller at Berlin named Nicolai. So was 
the Count Schlabrendorff, and Oelesner, 
the friend of Sieyes during his embassy 
at the Prussian capital. The three 
brothers Lombard, whose father was a 
Frenchman by origin, and had been 
hairdresser to the King of Prussia, 
rendered great services to the society. 
The eldest became secretary to the 
present king, but fell into disgrace in 
1806. The second, who was employed 
in the Prussian foreign office, also be- 
came suspected by the king at the same 
epoch. The third was employed on 
several political missions. It has been 
often said, and is now generally be- 
lieved, that they were all secret agents 
in the pay of Buonaparte. 

The universities were under the 
special influence of Illuminism. Those 
of Halle, Leipsic, Jena, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, supplied the names of 
Weishaupt, Niedmayer, Ethardt, Scholt- 
zer, and Posselt, the publisher of the 
once celebrated journal, Welt Anna- 
len. This republican publicist was 
so grieved, so annoyed, so disappointed 
in all his expectations and hopes on 
learning that Buonaparte had ascended 
the imperial throne, that ‘ he would 
not survive the French republic ;” and, 
in a fit of despair, terminated his days 
by throwing himself out of the window 
of his apartment. 

The most illustrious of the German 
poets, towards the close of the last 
century, adopted with ardour the be- 
liefand principles of Iiluminism. They 
liad formed an association of [lluminati 
at Weimar, of which Wieland, Schiller, 
Kotzebue, Bottiger, and the three bro- 
thers Schlegel, were members, At 
Ilamburg the associations had some 
able and zealous adepts in ‘the persons 
of the Professors Bush and Ebeling, 
and also of the Professor Rheimarus, 
whose daughter was marrried to Rhei- 
nard, the French diplomatist, and the 
friend and disciple of Talleyrand. Some 
bankers likewise belonged to the society, 
of whom the names of Vogt, Siersking, 
and Mathieson, stand pre-eminent. 
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In Altona, Iluminism also found 
devoted partisans, especially in the 
Professor Unzer, and in Poll, the pub- 
lisher of the Mercury of Altona. It 
extended likewise to Denmark through 
the influence of the Professor Neyberg, 
who, in consequence of his opinions, 
was obliged to leave Copenhagen. 
Talleyrand subsequently took him un- 
der his protection. Another professor, 
named Cramer, was also distinguished 
for his zeal in those secret associations ; 
but he was, in the same manner, 
driven from Denmark, and established 
himself afterwards as a printer at Paris. 
The celebrated Dane, Malte-Brun, one 
of the most remarkable geographers of 
ancient or modern times, was likewise 
an Illuminist refugée, and sought an 
asylum in France. 

It is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the formidable organisation of 
Iluminism in all Europe, and more 
particularly in Germany, that, in 1792, 
the French armies found most power- 
fal support, and very often the greatest 
enthusiasm in their favour, on the 
other side of the Rhine; especially as 
all the secretaries of the Prussian and 
Austrian ministers, and nearly all the 
commandants of the Provinces, were 
members of the Illuminés. The true 
interests of Germany, however, tri- 
umphed over all these revolutionary 
absurdities. The Germans soon be- 
came wearied of propagandism and 
French invasion; the fervour of Illu- 
minism waxed cold; the societies 
gradually declined; and, in 1801, 
nothing more was heard of them. 

Some time previously to their ex- 
tinction, however, a new political as- 
sociation was formed at Carlsruhe and 
in Baden under the auspices of the 
Baron d’Edelsheim, prime minister of 
the Elector. It bore the name Die Ro- 
sen-Krietzer (the rose cross). Its object 
was to oppose two great curses which 
were at the same moment menacing 
European society; viz. republicanism 
in politics, and atheism in morals. 
The Rosecruriens of Carlsruhe soon 
had their affiliations at Radstadt, Stutt- 
gardt, Munich, Manheim, and Hesse 
Cassel, and they gave much uneasiness 
to Buonaparte, who had just arrived 
at power, and who, already looking to 
Germany as bis great field of battle, 
charged a person attached to his cabi- 
net with a secret mission—viz. that of 
learning in the smaller states of Ger- 
many the projects and developements 
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of this new political association. In 
France and in Germany the conviction 
was general, that the assassination of 
the plenipotentiaries of the congress of 
Radstadt was the work of the society 
of Rosen-Krietzers. It was known 
that the king of Sweden, Gustavus IV., 
since dethroned, and who was at Carls- 
ruhe in 1804, where he made a very 
long sojourn, accepted the dignity of 
grand master of the Rosen-Krietzers. 
During the long campaign of 1806, 
Buonaparte resorted to every kind of 
expedient to destroy the society in 
question, whose mysterious influence 
had a powerful effect in arresting or 
delaying tie accomplishment of his 
vast projects. In 1806, Buonaparte di- 
rected that Pahn, a bookseller of Nu- 
remberg, should be shot, for having 
printed a work entitled Geist der Zeit 
(the Spirit of the Times), whose author 
was the celebrated publicist Abrudt. 
This roused the ire of all Germany, 
and the people cried for vengeance. 
Schildt, a Prussian colonel, formerly an 
Illuminati, was the first to raise the 
standard of revolt against the oppressor 
of Germany; and, as the necessity for 
a new secret society was either felt or 
imagined, 
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was formed, which meant, the Union 


“of Virtue. This society was one of 


those that had at once the most in- 
fluence, and made the greatest stir. 
Before its formation, however, it had 
been proposed in our own country to 
form an association to combat by facts 
and reasonings the ambitious views 
and projects of Napoleon. ‘The society 
was to be called the Anti-Corsican or 
Anti-Gallican ; and its object was to 
write, compose, and print, and then 
spread abroad over the continent of 
Europe, political pamphlets, in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, to excite 
the people to rise against the Corsican 
tyrant. It proposed that an appeal 
should be made to all the legitimate 
governments of Europe to declare, 
“ that they would never make peace 
with France until she should recall the 
family of the Bourbons.” This ener- 
getic manifestation excited the fury of 
the Whigs in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1811, the Duke of Norfolk, sup- 
ported by Lord Grey, denounced to 
the House of Lords the writings of this 
journalist as contrary to the principles 
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of bonos mores. He demanded that 
the work should be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. Mr. Whitbread made 
the same motion in the House of Com- 
mons ; but in both Houses the propo- 
sitions were rejected by great ma- 
jorities. 

But the writer in question was not 
to be put down. Te did not abandon 
his idea of a society for the propagation 
of the principles of independence and 
liberty by means of circulating books 
and pamphlets in large numbers. He 
became acquainted with Kotzebue, who 
was then at Berlin; and, at the open- 
ing of the campaign of Russia, he sent 
from this country, through the Earl of 
Munster, minister of Hanover, French 
and German pamphlets for distribution 
on the Continent; and which so much 
annoyed Buonaparte, that a year after- 
wards he caused it to be stated in 
the Journal de l Empire, “ that it was 
unworthy of the allied sovereigns to 
protect the mad and furious publica- 
tions of Kotzebue, Schlegel,” &c. 

During the campaign of Russia, the 
Tungend Bund had made such pro- 
gress that Napoleon became alarmed ; 
and on his return from Moscow he 
suppressed the University of Halle, be- 
cause he believed it to be the head- 
quarters of that association. At that 
moment, the French Moniteur pub- 
lished a most violent article against all 
secret societies, and against the spirit 
of revolt and sedition of the German 
universities. It was known that this 
society had enrolled amongst its mem- 
bers some of the most influential per- 
sonages of Europe,—such as Blucher, 
Bulow, Yorck, Gneisseau, the Baron 
de Stein, Justus Grimer, and a great 
number of literary men and publicists, 
—such as Jahn, Oken, Ioffman, and 
Ahrndt. The three former went to 
Paris in the uniform of the Landwehr, 
with a great number of students, who 
contributed with ardour to effect that 
general rising of Germany which ended 
in the overthrow of Buonaparte. 

We do not propose to proceed fur- 
ther in ¢his article with the history of 
the modern secret societies in Ger- 
many. The central commission of the 
German Diet has recently made a 
special report on this interesting and 
important subject. To it we shall re- 
turn on some future occasion ; but 
shall now return to French clubs, and 
French secret societies. Before we do 
this, however, let us record an anec- 
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dote relative to the [lluminés, or Illu- 
minati, which may be considered as 
historical. This was the first club that 
occasioned any alarm to the govern- 
ment of Louis XVI. It was called 
the secret society “‘ Des Théosophes ;” 
and they held their sittings in a little 
summerhouse at Ermenouville. In 
the Mémoires of Bachaumont, we read 
that Madame de S II- was a 
young Creole, from Martinique, whose 
presence at Paris, in 1785, had excited 
greatly the attention of all the fashion- 
able circles. Full of grace, taste, and 
wit, she was gay and seducing in her 
manners ; well instructed in all the sci- 
ences which usually belong not to fe- 
male, but to men’s education, knew 
many languages, was a poetess, and 
was, of course, most popular, and 
sought after. The only defect which 
was apparent in her character was that 
of being somewhat caustic in society : 
she was only twenty-four years of age. 
The fashionable women of Paris were, 
however, exceedingly surprised to find, 
that, though her husband was remark- 
ably ugly, and twelve years older than 
herself, yet that she was devotedly at- 
tached to him. He was a musketeer; 
and Madame de S i never 
willingly lost sight of him. We wasa 
sort of very black-looking negro, and, 
except Mirabeau, was the ugliest man 
in France. The love of the Creole for 
her husband excited the wrath of the 
old Marshal de Richelieu, who one 
day, half-serious, half-playful, said to 
the ugly husband in question, “ I have 
deceived many husbands in my time, 
sir; but I assure you they were not 
made as you are.” 

But to return to Madame de S—— 
il - In the month of May 1785, 
a decennial assembly of the clergy was 
to take place, of which Talleyrand was 
afterwards the future soul and general 
agent. Calonne, and the court of 
Maria Antoinette, wishing to have the 
preponderance in this assembly, caused 
the Archbishop of Narbonne to be 
named its president; and afterwards, 
by royal favours and other means, 
sought to secure the votes of the in- 
ferior clergy. Monsieur de S 
H availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of “ royal favours” for marrying 
his youngest brother, who was a very 
handsome man, but without fortune, to 
the niece of M. Delarue, a government 
placeman ofeminence. Madame Dela- 
rue, the intimate friend of the young 
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and charming Creole, was charged to 
manage these negotiations. On _ the 
first news of this marriage, Madame de 
Ss— H proceeded to the able 
negotiatrix, and depicted in the most 
fearful terms the character ofthe brother 
of her husband. Madame Delarue 
laughed outright, told her informant 
that she had not consented to the mar- 
riage of her niece without making 
every previous inquiry, and that she 
knew her statements to be wholly un- 
founded. Madame de S—— Hl . 
not having succeeded in this attempt, 
sighed deeply, and told her that she 
was about to confide to hera secret, on 
condition that she would give her word 
of honour never to reveal it. She de- 
clared that she was in love with her 
husband’s brother; that she was so 
jealous of him, that she could not allow 
him to marry, and that she was capa- 
ble of killing him herself, or whoever 
should marry him. Madame Delarue 
replied, that the arrangements for a 
marriage were so far advanced that it 
would be impossible all of a sudden to 
break it off; that she would seek to 
retard its accomplishment, and in the 
meantime see what was to be done. 
The marriage was at first postponed, 
but finally took place, and was scarcely 
concluded when the new-married cou- 
ple, to get out of the reach of their 
sister-in-law, proceeded to Bordeaux. 
Of course, Madame de S H 
and Madame Delarue from that mo- 
ment became enemies. 

The end of the story is this, that 
Madame de S Hi , under pre- 
text of reconciliation with Madame 
Delarue, poisoned the latter lady, was 
arrested, the rest of the poison found 
on her person, as well as a letter to 
Lord Digby from herself, explaining 
her conduct; and she was conducted to 
a prison in the environs of Paris, and 
subjected to many and long interroga- 
tories. In one of these examinations, 
she confessed that she belonged to the 
Club of Illuminati of Ermenouville. 
lier imagination was ardent, and her 
mind well cultivated; and she entered 
heart and soul into this association. 
Amongst the Illuminati, the women 
and the men formed two separate clubs ; 
but in the club of the women there 
was always one man, and in that of the 
men one woman. By this means, the 
various branches of the assuciation were 
kept acquainted with each other’s pro- 
ceedings. The French government, 
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from the moment of the examination of 
Madame de S H-——, had its 
eyes fixed on the society in question ; 
and it was soon found out that the 
Cardinal de Rohan and Madame de la 
Motte had appeared in the club, or se- 
cret society, of Ermenouviile. These 
discoveries led to a severe and diligent 
domiciliary visit at that place; to the 
arrest of the chemist Duplain, who was 
at once thrown into the Bastille; and 
to the extinction in France of the club 
of the Martinists. 





FRENCH SECRET SOCIETIES. 
The Political Club of the Rue Saint 
Nicaise. 

The political club, or secret society, 
of the Rue St. Nicaise was founded by 
Boyer, a journalist, in the year 1782. 
Rodney, Mirabeau, Pallebat, Dumou- 
riez, Paoli, La Merville, Olavides, 
Linguet, and the two celebrated Poles 
(Mockranowski and Miackzinski), were 
amongst its members. 

Rodney, the rival of Nelson, the 
emulator of D’Estaing, and of Lamotte 
Picquet, was once suddenly seized 
with the desire of becoming a member 
of parliament. But his whim cost 
him his fortune ; and one night, while 
his constituents were regaling thein- 
selves at the Crown and Anchor, he 
set off for France, and took refuge, in- 
cog nito, in a village near Paris. When 
he applied to the lieutenant of police 
for a permis de séjour, the French officer 
asked him, ‘‘ How do you propose to 
live?” «* On my wits,” was his reply. 

For a long time he kept his word ; 
and the court of Maria Antoinette re- 
ceived him with open arms, and treated 
him with marked affection. Rodney 
spent little—for he had little to spend ; 
and rarely appeared in public, except, 
as the French say, now and then at the 
Opera, when the French squadrons 
had been defeated, to hiss M. Lafayette 
and the republicans of America. 

In the course of his retirement in 
France, Rodney was elected member 
(but by another name) of this society 
in the Rue Nicaise, and was sometimes 
annoyed at the sarcasms he heard 
against the English navy and army. 
On one occasion, the friends of Mar- 
shal de Biron having offered him a 
supper at the club, at which Rodney 
was a guest, the gallant commodore, 
well dosed with Bordeaux and cham- 
pagne, could no longer contain him- 
self, and he rose to propose the toast of, 
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** Success to the Union-jack. Success 
to the British lion. Success to the 
English navy.” Ilis speech was a 
short one ; but in the course of it he 
said, “ That a flotilla was all he re- 
quired to split into flutes the com- 
bined squadrons.” 

“ And who are you, then?” asked 
the surprised De Biron. 

“T am Rodney the commodore,” 
replied the British tar. 

M. de Biron affected not to be 
astonished, but coolly asked,— 

“Then, sir, why have you not given 
proof of the truth of what you say? 
What keeps you here, if you can do so 
much elsewhere?” 

“* My debts, my lord.” 

“ France has no fear, commodore, 
of even you for an enemy; and the 
obstacle of which you speak is a small 
affair. You may leave to-morrow. 
Your debts shall be paid.” 

When the real name of Rodney was 
known at the club, a banquet was 
given in his honour; the street was il- 
luminated, and couplets were chanted 
to celebrate his departure for his na- 
tive shores. Rodney was a great fa- 
vourite at the club, and his portrait 
was preserved there for many years. 

At this club, the celebrated Mock- 
ranowski used to meet Dumouriez, 
Bohnez, and a whole host of adventu- 
rous officers of all nations, who lived 
by their swords, and were always 
ready to offer them in the service of 
every social émeute. When funds were 
low, and their speculations failed, they 
returned from the heart of Turkey, or 
from the Polar seas, or from the banks 
of the Delaware, to the Rue Saint 
Nicaise, and there, perfumed with 
powder, and covered with wounds, 
they preached the doctrines of Jean 
Jacques, of Condorcet, and Alfieri. 
In the badly-lighted sadons of the Rue 
St. Nicaise, these heroes of a thousand 
battles used to recount their epic remi- 
niscences ; and plot and plan of future 
cainpaigns, as well as many an orgie. 

Mockranowski was a giant of a man. 
Lie has been known —so great was his 
bodily strength —to knock down with 
one blow a bull between his horns, and 
to bend with his fingers an iron bar. 
On one occasion, when at a soirée at 
Madame Necker’s, where all the beauty 
of Paris was assembled, he said,— 

“ Je n’ai que deux intéréts au 
monde: sauver la liberté de la Pologne, 
et perdre la mienne.” 
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This charming phrase was repeated 
in every circle, as the expression of a 
warrior and a statesman who sup- 
ported on his shoulders, at the castle of 
Warsaw, the crumbling ruins of Poland 
in the diet of May 7, 1764, at which 
epoch, for the first time, the Russians 
imposed a foreign master on the coun- 
try of Kosciusko and Sobieski. 

Boyer, who was the proprietor of 
the club and the club-house, at length 
received orders, in 1787, to shut up 
his establishment. Louis XVI. be- 
came alarmed at the secret influence of 
these associations, and especially at the 
news, political projects, and planus 
there circulated, made, or adopted, and 
from thence distributed through the 
whole of Europe. 

The shutting up of Boyer’s, in the 
Rue St. Nicaise, created a profound 
sensation. But something must be 
done, and the expedient of chess-clubs 
was resorted to. So one murning, in 
1788, a man named Cartier, the porter 
of the old house in the Rue St. Nicaise, 
circulated clandestinely a multitude 
of circulars, announcing that he, the 
porter, would be happy to receive the 
visits of as many of his friends as 
thought fit to honour him with their 
society, at his, the porter’s lodge. The 
mysterious invitation was understood. 
Mirabeau, De Linguet, D’Espremes- 
nil, and others, replied; and in the 
twinkling of an eye the porter’s lodge 
became a general place of rendezvous. 
The police said nothing, and by de- 
giees clubs became popular and com- 
inon,. 

On the Wednesday and Saturday 
the meetings of the St. Nicaise club 
were preceded by a_ philosophical 
breakfast at one of the most influential 
of the members, viz. Grimod de la 
Reynitre’s, the famous gourmand. 
On arriving, each member was exam- 
ined, to see that he wore no exclusive 
decorations, such as cordons, crosses of 
St. Louis, &c. Then the hat, sword, 
and stick of the member were taken 
from him; an enormous bar of iron 
was raised—the door opened —the 
member entered, and the iron bar was 
replaced. 

In the middle of the banquet-room 
was a long mahogany table, surrounded 
with seats, all of the same height, ex- 
cept one for the president. At each 
sitting this place remained vacant, until 
some one should be found worthy to 
fill it; and this illustrious chief was he 
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who should have first drank seventeen 
cups of coffee. 

At a quarter past twelve, M. de la 
Reynitre, who was charged with pro- 
visioning the members, entered the 
room with an immense pyramid of but- 
tered rolls and bread and butter; and 
was followed by valets with coffee and 
milk, who filled two large machines on 
the table, in the form of satyrs, with 
these liquids ; and the members served 
themselves in their cups by means of 
little water-cocks, which they turned 
on and off at pleasure. 

Olivades and Pallebat were two of 
the most extraordinary members of this 
association. Diderot has left some 
curious notes as to Don Pablo Olivades, 
which may be resumed as follows: 
— le was a corregidor of Seville, who 
had the imprudence, under Charles ITI. 
(being only a very rich merchant), of 
playing a comedy in his hotel at Ma- 
drid, and of representing at his private 
theatricals the beard of the Spanish 
monks, the tragedies of Voltaire, and 
the comic operas of Grétry. The In- 
quisition resolved that Olivades should 
suffer death for such conduct ; and the 
Father Osma, the confessor of the 
king, set about the terrible intrigue. 
The story is a good one, and may be 
told as follows :— 

The soil of Spain abounds in glow- 
worms. Charles III., having been in 
vain solicited to command the death of 
Olivades, the confessor assured the 
monarch that the wrath of Heaven 
would ere long fall upon him. Charles 
replied, when God should command 
him to put the corregidor to death, he 
would do so willingly ; and the Father 
Osma professed himself satisfied. 

So, on a fine summer’s night, the 
monk left secretly the palace, filled his 
pockets with the most sparkling glow- 
worms; and at the moment when the 
monarch retired to rest, after having 
given him absolution, and blessed his 
bedclothes, he let fall from his pockets 
these phosphoric little creatures, des- 
tined by him to alarm the king. In 
the middle of the night, the king, under 
the influence he had had with his con- 
fessor, the Father Osma, prior to re- 
liring to rest, awoke, and, casting his 
eyes around him, was surprised by the 
light of as it were a thousand eyes 
looking on him round his dark bed. 
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The monarch became alarmed. He 
called for Osma: the father confessor 
arrived, and lights were brought into 
the royal bed-room. 

‘“* My father,” said Charles, jumping 
from his bed, “ do you not perceive 
something remarkable on my couch ?” 

“1 ouly see the crucifix of vour 
majesty, the wounds of which are to 
remind him that he should forgive in- 
juries, and resist temptations.” 

*‘ Let the lights be removed,” said 
the king. 

And the lights were taken away. A 
total darkness surrounded the monarch 
and his confessor. 

** Now do you not see something ?” 
exclaimed the prince, as the lights of 
the glowworms became visible. “ I 
am damned.” 

“ | see nothing,” answered the monk, 
with coolness. 

“ Sire,” continued the Father Osma, 
“bad angels trouble thy sleep. We 
will recite some prayers, and seek for 
that repose which God will no longer 
refuse thee. I will watch over thee.” 

So Charles sunk off to sleep, under 
the safeguard of his confessor, who 
quietly collected one by one the glow- 
worms, which the monarch had mis- 
taken for the eyes of Satan, and placed 
them again in his pocket. 

Some days after this phantasmagoric 
scene, Don Pablo d’Olivades was 
abandoned by the monarch to all the 
rigours of the Inquisition. Don Pablo, 
convicted of having a philosophical 
spirit, was condemned to be huang 
by his neck till dead; but the ri- 
gour of the sentence was commuted 
to two hundred blows of the azotes and 
perpetual imprisonment. After a se- 
cond appeal, the penalty was once 
more mitigated to banishment to twenty 
leagues from Madrid. The sentence 
likewise prohibited him from riding on 
horseback or in a carriage; from dress- 
ing in any other than in very coarse 
stuffs during eight years ; during which 
time he was to be constantly under the 
inspection of two monks, who were 
never to leave him, and were to in- 
struct him in his catechism, make him 
fast often, and say every day his chaplet 
with seven ave-marias and a credo. 

Don Pablo d’Olivades succeeded in 
escaping to Paris, and took refuge in 
the club of the Rue St. Nicaise. 
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THE VISIT OF TIE GREAT HERMES TO THE MIGHTY SPIRIT 
OF THE EARTH, DEMOGORGON,. 


Great Hermes was monarch, but little cared he 
For kingdom, or sceptre, or rule ; 

Neither Tory nor Whig would his majesty be — 
So his statesmen all thought him a fool. 


If they came to implore him some law to repeal, 
Or a new one, most cogent, to frame ; 

Ile would smile in their faces, then turn on his heel, 
As if he despised the same. 


He had treasures immense ; his slaves could not count 
Ilalf the gold and the gems he possest ; 

He cared not a straw how vast their amount, 
For Philosophy fill’d all his breast ! 


Ile had beautiful wives, of each country, each clime, 
But to him they seem’d statues of stone ; 

So in dressing and chatting they spent all their time, 
Whilst Hermes sat musing alone. 


Away from their prattle, in some quiet nook, 
Shut out from the sun’s flaunting light ; 

Young Hermes would sit with some old musty book, 
Consuming the day and the night. 


O’er huge, dusky volume, half blacken’d with age, 
Unwearied for months would be pore ; 

Examine the characters strange on each page, 
And their mysteries seek to explore. 


To know was the craving that fill’d all his soul, 
That drank up the blood in his veins ; 

Nor sought he this thirst of his soul to control, 
Though it rack’d both his heart and his brains. 


Oh, could I but get at the centre,” he cried, 
“ Of this mud-made and whirligig ball ; 
This thirst of my soul would be full satisfied — 
Lhere liveth the Spirit of all !” 


And then he return’d to his old book again, 
And struck his pale brow with his hand ; 
Swore an oath then in vogue, but swore it in vain; 
Ile could read, but could not understand ! 


Ilis beauty grew dim, with such deep-searching thought, 
And his eye gazed abstracted around ; 

At length he exclaim’d, “ I have found what I sought— 
The key to all science is found ! 


A clue I have gain’d Demogorgon to find, 
Who dwells in the heart of the earth: 

Let me haste to the throne of the great Central-Mind, 
Who existed ere Nature had birth ! 


Let me follow this clue to the Steward of God, 
As he works in his vast magazine ; 

Let me fly to the dread Demogorgon’s abode, 
Where no foot of a mortal hath been. 
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Let me kneel at his feet, and implore him to tell 
Ilow Chaos (Jove’s storehouse) began ; 

How first it commenced to move and to swell; 
Too soft for the footsteps of man. 


Let me know how condensed this coagulate ball ; 
How water and wind learn’d to storm 3 

How by order of Jove, who rules over all, 
He moulded this world into form. 


As curds from the whey, how divided the land 
From the moisture that compassed it round ; 

How water and earth, at his word of command, 
No longer in union were bound. 


Low he seized by the mane the lionlike Fire, 
And forced it a muzzle to know; 

How he made in a heap the vast oceans retire, 
And the winds at his bidding to blow. 


In the bowels of earth he has made him a throne, 
And there like a monarch lie lives : 

I will learn from the great Demogorgon alone, 
Who round him vitality gives !” 


So Hermes took heart, and in dead of the night 
Disappear'd from his palace so fine ; 

Ilis wives, great and small, were in terrible fright, 
Wiped their eyes, and then — sat down to dine : 


All the statesmen look’d wise, as all statesmen do, 
But a bridle they placed on each tongue ; 

Still they nodded their heads with an eloquence true, 
Plainly saying that “ something was wrong.” 


Not a slave dared to speak, not a lady to sing, 
So sherbet all the day did they drink; 

The uncles and nephews of Hermes, the king, 
Began of succession to think. 


When jaded and worn, thin and pale as a ghost, 
With a shirt not the cleaner for wear, 

He called for a bottle of sack and a toast, 
As he sat in his large elbow-chair. 


‘ Slave, bring me another,” King Hermes exclaim’d, 
“ And put down a capon to roast; 

Prepare me a bath, for 1 vow I’m ashamed 
That a monarch should look like a ghost. 


Throw sherbet to the dogs,— bring me red rosy wine! 
Clean trousers, a shirt, and a vest; 

Tell the cooks that at two great Hermes will dine, 
And let them provide all the best. 


My three hundred wives, too, shall all sup with me,— 
So bid my whole harem prepare ; 

Tis right that a husband once his own wives should see, 
Be they black, be they brown, be they fair. 


Then adieu, lovely ladies! my three hundred wives, 
To-morrow I set you all free ; 

Ye may sing, dance, and dress for the rest of your lives, 
And seek other husbands than me. 
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Ilere are gifts for you all,—I bid you good night ; 
Farewell to my three hundred brides ! 

For the rest of my life will I ponder and write 
On the place where true science resides. 


To the great Master-spirit of nature I’ve been, 
Who gives to each animal breath ; 

Who has germs of new beings in his magazine 
With new seeds of disorders and death. 


I have seen the great magnet that hangs in his hall 
Like a blister perpetually draw ; 

The apple so famed that Newton saw fall 
Obey’d this vast carbuncle’s law. 


I have seen the three agents he uses at will,— 
They are mercury, sulphur, and salt : 

They sometimes give life, they oftentimes kill ; 
But the agents are never at fault. 


My ‘ Tubular’ will I this moment begin, 
Which means but my last testament. 

(What a moaning they make! what a pitiful din ! 
As if to fell slaughter they went!) 


Adieu, lovely wives! Give them plenty of gold,— 
It will help them their griefs to console. 

They are gone! at a distance the troop I behold ; 
In my gardens alone let me stroll. 


One bride will I woo—she is not of this earth,— 
And constant to her will I be! 

In the bosom of Jove had this fair being birth,— 
Philosophy ! smile upon me!” 


And Hermes was faithful, as ancients can tell, 
To the bride that his young fancy sought ; 

Whilst she loved the king quite as true, and as well, 
And to him all the sciences taught. 


The knowledge he gain’d he bequeath’d to mankind, 
And great was his posthumous fame ; 

Search the old roll of time, and with Hermes combined 
Is his godship’s, great Mercury’s, name. 


They say Demogorgon (who lives underground) 
Close contract with Hermes has made; 

For a few thousand years as apprentice he’s bound, 
And is learning his old master’s trade. 


Not a reptile is born on the surface of earth, 
Not a bird or an insect can fly,— 

But he takes account of their flight and their birth, 
And fixes their moment to die. 


I trust that great Hermes will do what he can 
To send up some kind influence, 

To better the state of his late comrade — man, 
And improve both his heart and his sense. 


So here’s to the health of great Hermes and Co.,— 
May they sit in the midst of this ball ; 

And make it, like ¢urnspit, still constantly go, 
Infusing fresh spirit to all! 
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Tuene is a moral and spiritual, as well 
as natural truth and beauty, contained 
in that well-known sentiment of the 
poet Campbell, in the opening of his 
immortal poem,— 









“What clothes yon mountain in its azure 
hue ? 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view ;” 








and thus it is distance or separation 
that endears a branch of Christ’s catho- 
lic church, whether that branch be the 
Episcopalian, one of the Waldenses, 
or of the nearer children of Mona; 
and it is distance in time also that has 
hallowed the memory of Bishop Wil- 
son, in the present age, in the hearts 
and minds of all the catholic children 
of our holy, venerable, apostolic, and 
catholic church, 

With the interest that is alive in the 
breasts of many of the Church of Eng- 
lind in England respecting the state 
ofthe Church of England in the Isle 
of Man, it is singular that very little is 
really known in relation to the present 
condition of her temporal and spiritual 
affairs; and while many a labouring 







































































The Church in the Isle of Man. 


THE CILURCH IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MANX CHURCH, 


** Mona, may ocean’s waves, that gird thee round, 
Keep watch about thy shores as holy ground.”—The Cathedral. 


Cuapter I. 


minister in England cherishes ardent 
feelings of love for his true yoke-fellows 
in the distant isle, yet he is deficient in 
knowledge as to the peculiar difficulties 
in which they are placed, and the feel- 
ings and manners, as well as the moral 
and spiritual attainments, of the people 
to whom they are scripturally sent. 
To supply this deficiency shall be my 
present object, and therefore I proceed 
to render my brethren in England a 
faithful and impartial account of the 
ministry of the Church as at this time, 
and recently exercised on the island. 

First of its bishops. The Church of 
England in the Isle of Man seems to 
have been favoured in a peculiar man- 
ner, by a succession of exemplary 
bishops. Of Bishop Wilson little need 
be written ; for his character as regards 
his walk in private, his discharge 
of his episcopal functions, his treat- 
ment of his clergy, his conduct as an 
ecclesiastical jude, his patience in the 
prison of Castle Rushen, the devotion 
and love of the people to his person, 
his genius, learning, and writings, are 
known and read of all men, and his 
praise is truly in all the churches. 
Equally known is the fact, that the 
sanctity of his character prevented an 
invasion of the island by a foreign foe ; 
and his words to Queen Caroline, the 
consort of George II., after having 
refused to be translated, are treasured 
by all who venerate his sainted me- 
mory : —‘* No; and please your ma- 
jesty, I will not leave my wife in my 
old age because she is poor.” 

The immediate successor of Bishop 
Wilson was Mark Ilildersley, and a 
worthy successor of the immortal Wil- 
son he truly was. It was Hildersley 
who obtained from the venerable So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures and Bishop Wilson’s Form of 
Prayer for the Herring Fishery into 
the Manx language; and, by the 


prudent suggestions of that Society, a 
fund has been preserved to the present 
time for the same purpose; but the 
Manx language is rapidly wearing 
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out, and even the humbler classes bave 
imbibed a notion that it is @ vulgar 
thing to discourse in their native 
tongue. This is a singular notion, but 
it is an effective one in banishing this 
very ancient language (the ancient 
language of Gaul) from off the very 
face of the earth. It is related that 
Bishop Hildersley had this work so 
much at heart, that he often said, “ He 
only wished to live to see it finished, 
and then he should die happily.” The 
former were the words of the bishop. 
He received the last part ofthe Bible on 
Saturday, November 28, 1772; and 
emphatically said, ‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace,” in 
the presence of his family: on Sun- 
day he preached a sermon on the un- 
certainty of human life, stating how 
many instances were constantly hap- 
pening in which people were deprived 
of their senses in a moment; and on 
Monday, after dining cheerfully, he 
was seized with a stroke of the palsy, 
and remained senseless until the Mon- 
day following, when he died. He was, 
at his own request, buried near the 
tomb of Bishop Wilson, and the tombs 
of each may be seen at this day in 
excellent preservation. The Manx 
people owe an unspeakable debt of 
gratitude to this Christian prelate, and 
to the clergy who made the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures at a time when 
their vernacular tongue was the con- 
versational medium of the whole island ; 
and this debt should be readily paid 
to the present successors of those clergy, 
and especially should they all the more 
rejoice in the late retention of the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man, when 
about to be annexed to the see of 
Carlisle. 

Bishop Hildersley’s successor was 
Richard Richmond, a remarkably large 
man in person, and an_ eloquent 
preacher. An old man now resident 
near Ramsey has told me, that he 
knew persons who would travel several 
miles to hear this bishop deliver the 
blessing. To him succeeded George 
Mason, a good preacher, and one with 
a strikingly keen eye. During his 
episcopate, the large and commodious 
chapel of St. George in Douglas was 
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erected by voluntary subscription. 
To Bishop Mason succeeded Claudius 
Criggan, who filled the see for thirty 
years. THis character is thus slightly 
sketched by a contemporary writer :— 


‘* Of living characters it is proper to 
speak with caution, lest adulation or 
prejudice should be either seen or sus- 
pected: but we scarcely think there is 
one person who knows any thing of this 
amiable prelate that will refuse him the 
praise of polished and conciliating man- 
ners, of sound judgment, and domestic 
worth. His pulpit eloquence is impres- 
sive, and his labours have not only tended 
to the eternal, but also to the temporal 
happiness of his flock. He has pro. 
moted internal peace, and taught society 
the blessings of unanimity and order,”* 


Bishop Murray was presented to the 
bishopric early in life by his uncle, 
the Duke of Atholl, who then possessed 
the whole island, and much of its 
patronage, and was its governor-general 
for upwards of fifty years. This bishop 
found much that needed reforma- 
tion in his diocese, and he became a 
genuine reformer,— or, rather, as the 
object of all reform should be, a zealous 
promoter of restoration to primitive 
purity. The late bishops were per 
sonally good men, but somehow a 
laxity had crept in among the clergy, 
and therefore the reigning bishop was 
compelled to suspend some and de- 
grade others, a species of discipline 
which is far more promptly effected in 
the Isle of Man than in England. 
There were also great irregularities 
practised in the churches, and a gene- 
ral carelessness existing in the per 
formance of pastoral duties ; and these 
stigmas on the character of the church 
the bishop at once sought to remove 
with an unsparing hand. Complaints 
had also been made by bishops 
in England, that improper men, not 
connected with the island, had been 
admitted into holy orders, and Dr. 
Murray soon retrieved the fame of his 
diocese in this respect also, It must 
be here mentioned, that at this time 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, the honoured 
parent of the Manchester Hugh Sto- 
well, was rector of Ballaugh, and had 
already been the able biographer o 


* The above is from the beautiful sketch of the island by David Robertson ; av! 
the praise of the bishop may be reckoned as being impartial, when it is known that 
it comes from one who was an enthusiastic admirer of the French Revolution, and 
who often soared into the regions of innovation, confessing bimself willing and 
anxious to bow the knee to “ the majesty of the people.” 
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Bishop Wilson, Dr. Murray also 
thoroughly repaired Bishop’s Court, 
and added its eastern chapel, also 
greatly beautifying the romantic glen, 
aided by the delicate and refined taste 
of Lady Sarah Murray, whose favourite 
garden and bower is yet an object of 
curiosity and interest to strangers and 
islanders alike. 

The bishop was a_noble-looking 
man, of engaging manners and very 
benevolent disposition, His counte- 
nance was mild, his voice was remark- 
able for its fine intonations; and he 
was altogether dignified and gentle in 
his bearing. (I speak of him lengthily, 
because he is so well remembered by 
the present generation of Manxmen.) 
He was an eloquent and affectionate 
preacher, and particularly plain in the 
matters and words chosen for his dis- 
course. He preached strenuously and 
with much effect against the singular 
proceedings of the Methodists; but 
with those who could not comprehend 
an argument, or who naturally loved 
excitement and novelty more than 
single-hearted and unobserved de- 
votion, his sound remarks and reason- 
ing did not much avail. On the con- 
trary, some would scoff, some would 
sneer and ridicule, some would more 
openly contradict ; and more, perhaps, 
could not understand. A growling 
under-current of mischievous hatred 
and dissatisfaction had been for some 
time irregularly setting in against the 
Church ; and, unhappily, at this time 
a public occasion was given for a full 
outbreak of the swelling contributions 
of vanity and discontent. The bishop 
conceived that the clergy had a full 
right to a tithe on all the green crops ; 
and, with a love of justice and fairness 
to all parties, his lordship obtained a 
judgment from the king in council in 
his favour, and endeavoured to enforce 
the legal demand, But the farmers 
and humbler classes rose to a man, 
and the resistance was great. I need 
not dwell on the wrath exhibited in this 
insular rebellion ; but the attempt to col- 
leet this species of tithe failed, and the 
bishop became, to a considerable ex- 
tent, unpopular. The Methodists, of 
course, turned this popular ferment to 
the decided advantage of the growth 
of their creed; and to this species of 
impulse, more than to regard for any 
principle, is the substitution of dissent 
every where generally to be attributed. 
The bishop was soon afterwards trans- 
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lated to Rochester, and on the day of 
his departure he rode manfully through 
the crowd of persons assembled ; and, 
taking the route to Douglas through 
Ramsey, his lordship was respectfully 
saluted by nearly all the respectable 
persons resident in that neat little 
town. There is an old saying, that 
* we know not the worth of a well 
until it is dry ;” and verily might the 
proverb be applied in this case, for 
the people had never counted on their 
loss in the bishop’s departure, until it 
had actually taken place. His hand 
of unostentatious charity was then 
sorely missed, and many families were 
turned upon their own resources, or 
the support of their friends. Many, 
too, mourned their deprivation of 
his pulpit eloquence and _ strength ; 
and men of business lost in the de- 
parture of his lordship a plain-dealing, 
straightforward, truth-loving man ; one 
who was without partiality in its odious 
sense, and utterly without hypocrisy. 
His lordship was an ardent admirer of 
the romantic scenery of the island, and 
his friends were always led into the 
pastoral beauties of Sulby Glen ; there- 
fore, we may conclude that his lord- 
ship took leave of his primitive little 
diocese with much regret. Many ex- 
cellent traits in his lordship’s character 
are still preserved, and all must admire 
his personal boldness in the path of 
conceived justice and benevolence ; and 
the sectaries who gained a temporary 
triumph at the least, have not advanced 
their cause in the minds of the more 
rational and reflecting portion of the 
people, although they made much way 
with the inconsiderate multitude with 
whom mercenary feelings are too often 
uppermost. The bishop’s attempt at 
the recovery of the green crop tithe was 
not cordially seconded by the clergy ; 
and, considering their intense poverty, 
this conduct, if not directed by timidity, 
must be esteemed as highly praise- 
worthy, for it tells us that they would 
sooner continue in their poverty than 
hazard the creation of discord and bad 
neighbourhood. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that the Church has gained 
her cause, and can assert a rightful 
and lawful claim; therefore, so long 
as the compliance with that legal claim 
is withheld, she is in a state of per- 
secution, and is suffering wrongfully. 
This fact must be considered by all 
conscientious men, and they must take 
heed how they imagine that they can 
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die in peace with God after a life of 
fraud in relation to his church; for, 
with St. Paul, no penance, and no 
creature-comforts in singing hymns and 
making long prayers, would have stood 
in the place of a good conscience. 
The insular legislature has passed a 
bill to commute the tithes of the island 
for 5050/., which will generally raise 
the stipend of each minister to 141/. 
per annum ; and when this comes into 
operation, there is every hope that the 
pastor and his flock, or at any rate the 
reasonable and more amiable portion 
of them, will live together in much 
harmony and friendliness, and amply 
experience the blessed effects of dwell- 
ing together in unity and peace. “ Let 
me banish,” said Baxter, “ any article 
from my creed, rather than the article 
of love ;” and surely we are told by 
the word of One who cannot lie, that 
without charity all our valued gifts and 
graces are absolutely nothing worth. 
In concluding this brief sketch of the 
well-remembered Murray, I must men- 
tion that his lordship still is mindful 
of the necessities of several of his 
quondam poor friends residing in the 
neighbourhood of Bishop’s Court; and 
ever since his departure up to the time 
of even our last Christmas, his lordship 
has sent over no small sums of money 
to administer to their relief, and add 
to their decreasing worldly stock of 
comfort; and, doubtless, many a grateful 
heart often prays in the simple and 
energetic language of the 41st Psalm, 
that “ the Lord may comfort him when 
he lieth sick upon his bed, and make all 
his bed in his sickness.” 

To the vacancy created by the trans- 
lation of Bishop Murray, Dr. Ward 
succeeded. I am told that he was 
born and bred up under the auspices 
ef the Roman Catholic religion, and 
that he was a learned man we may 
somewhat know from the rank and 
attainments of the pupils placed under 
his care in earlier life. Bishop Ward 
effected wonders in collecting subscrip- 
tions, aided by Hugh Stowell of Bal- 
laugh, for building churches ; which, 
in consequence of the greatly increased 
population on the island, were urgently 
needed. In short, his lordship col- 
lected upwards of 9000/.; and, with 
other help, eleven new churches and 
chapels were built, and ten additional 
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clergymen appointed. The worthy 
bishop was also mainly instrumental 
in promoting the erection of King 
William's College, where upwards of 
two hundred persons are receiving an 
excellent education, and the sons of 
the Manx clergy are educated for the 
church. The great Lord Derby,” yet 
idolised on the island, cherished a 
project of building a college, “ Which,” 
he says, “ may get friends into the 
country, and enrich this land. This 
certainly will please God and man. 
But of this I shall tell you more, when 
it please the Lord to settle me again 
in my own.” Lord Derby never was 
again settled in his own, and his 
melancholy death is well known. But 
his son, according to his father’s com- 
mand, ‘ to choose a reverend and holy 
man to be your bishop,” soon appointed 
Dr. Barrow, and this truly holy man 
left a sum of money to be invested in 
the purchase of land for the purpose 
of providing gratuitous instruction to 
a limited number of persons desirous 
of being brought up for the service of 
the Manx church. This formed the 
foundation of a fund for the building 
of the college, which, now under the 
superintendance of the Rev. Dr, Phil- 
lips, is an excellent institution for the 
education of youths from any part of 
the world. 

But in the discussion on the main- 
taining of the see of Sodor and Man 
(in 1836-7), the bishop shone forth 
with pre-eminent splendour. Before 
all things the continuance of the 
bishopric lay nearest to his heart; and 
he shewed his ardent desire in the 
most spirited and unwearied manner. 
Ilow energetic are the words of the old 
and reverend man in a letter to his 
clergy :— 


“ T cannot but think, that among you, 
my reverend brethren, the sacred office 
of a bishop, as the successor and repre- 
sentative of the apostles, is held in such 
reverence, that you would grieve over 
the day that saw his person removed 
from among you to a distant see, as the 
most disastrous to the spiritual blessed- 
ness of your church that has befallen it 
since first it reared the holy standard of 
the Cross in your native land.” 


Nothing can exceed the beautiful and 
argumentative style of his entire letter. 
So soon as the public in England were 


* See the history of James, the seventh earl of Derby, in Coleridge’s Aurora 
Borealis. 
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made acquainted with the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had re- 
commended that the most ancient 
bishopric (upwards of 1400 years old) 
of Sodor and Man should be merged 
in that of Carlisle, the English clergy 
and laity strenuously petitioned in fa- 
your of its continuance: and the Earl 
of Ripon, formerly a pupil of Bishop 
Ward’s, and Sir Robert Inglis and 
others, debated vigorously in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons against the sup- 
pression of the see, until eventually an 
arrangement was effected by which it 
was preserved. 

But here I would briefly notice 
what, perhaps, may be called the fal- 
lacies that existed in England on the 
subject. I had opportunities of know- 
ing that several clergymen signed peti- 
tions for the continuance of the see of 
Sodor and Man mainly from venera- 
tion of the sainted memory of Bishop 
Wilson, and from an idea that they 
were acting in strict unison with the 
feelings of the clergy and laity of the 
island, and they imagined that the 
whole population with one united voice 
were imploringly crying out, “ Con- 
tinue our bishop among us,”—* Save 
the bishopric of Wilson’s Christian 
isle.” Guess my surprise, then, on 
finding that I had been acting under a 
fond delusion. On my first day's 
travel through the island I was startled, 
even to feelings of abhorrence, at hear- 
ing a few persons express sentiments 
hostile to the continuance of the see. 
“ Well,” thought I to myself, “ these 
may be some politicians of a low order, 
and of which Find many ure to be found 
in England, who oppose all that is holy, 
and ancient, and venerable on the earth; 
but, at any rate, I shall find the clergy 
united with me in a firm, however 
small, phalanx.’”’ Notso; several of the 
clergy, before all others, desired its 
ea. They had (I have been 
informed) maintained a constant cor- 
respondence with the government or 
the commissioners, and Bishop Ward 
was compelled to plead hard ere his 
lordship could obtain the signatures of 
three-fourths of them to a petition drawn 
up by himself; and some who were 
then induced to sign it have since 
regretted that they had done so. And 
why so! Because the clergy were 
suffering from intense poverty, and it 
was in contemplation to increase the 
small vicarages from the revenues of 
the suppressed see. The bishop pos- 
sessed a large and munificent income, 
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while his clergy were all but starving 
on small pittances ; and, indeed, some 
of them, through honourable poverty, 
were driven to be inmates of Castle 
Rushen. The comparison, or rather 
the contrast of the head with the mem- 
bers was a lusus ecclesia that was 
preposterous. Now, when I signed 
the above-mentioned petition, I never 
dreamed of the destitution of the Manx 
clergy, nor did I know that the revenues 
were to be applied to their cures, and 
sure I am that many other clergymen 
were in the same state of ignorance 
with myself; neither did I think that 
the bishopric was half the value that 
it appears to have been. It is a sub- 
ject of congratulation to every Manx- 
man that the bishopric has been pre- 
served, for its mere existence must 
directly elevate Mona’s isle; and to 
have suppressed so ancient and so 
hallowed a see would have been sacri- 
lege of the deepest dye. And well has 
the object been obtained of raising the 
income of the vicarages, and at the 
same time upholding the bishopric, and 
we must hope that the diminution in 
the income of the latter will not be 
the means of rendering it a stepping- 
stone only to a more lucrative English 
see. Let us pray for a Wilson who 
will not leave his wife because she is 
poor. I do not at all agree with 
those clergy, if there are any, who 
could yet wish to see it entirely sup- 
pressed. The very crown and front 
that elevates the Isle of Man among 
strangers and all over England, would 
then be lost; and a vast sum of money, 
of power, of knowledge, of friendliness, 
and of religious respect and veneration, 
would be rudely torn from her shores. 
She would disappear from her station 
in the Christian world, or look dis- 
honoured, like a fraudulent bankrupt ; 
and any connivance on her part to- 
wards such a catastrophe would be ab- 
solutely suicidal. Destruction would 
have been devilish ; but diminution of 
revenue, in the distressing state of the 
inferior clergy, was certainly desirable. 
T know that many will speak of the 
hospitalities expected from a bishop, 
and will shew you a list of charities to 
which he is expected formally to sub- 
scribe. But are not such hospitalities 
and charities expected but as the conse- 
quence of a large income? Reduce 
the income, and no reasonable man 
will look to a bishop to perform im- 
possibilities. I like not the system of 
expected charity. Scripture tells us that 
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the mite, if we can afford no more, is 
blessed in the eye of God. And no 
one thanks another for doing that which 
if he refused to do he would be loaded 
with execration and insult. Bishop 
Wilson was eminently charitable on a 
very limited income. When, as a cu- 
rate, he possessed but 30/. a-year, he 
gave a tenth away in alms. When he 
was bishop, his income amounted to 
no more than 300/. per annum ; and 
notwithstanding the superior value of 
money at that time, and taking into 
consideration the need of enlarged ex- 
penditure in the present day, still we 
must see that he was in comparative 
poverty. Bishop Ward was an ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted man ; and when 
we think how kindheartedness sweetens 
every movement of life to which it is 
attached, we must allow it to be the 
virtue and disposition of first import- 
ance. Such a virtue is perfectly com- 
patible with the stern mortification of 
the body. Indeed, the man who cru- 
cifies self will be the man who will 
have most at his disposal to gratify and 
ameliorate others. So truly kind was 
the disposition of Bishop Ward, and so 
anxious was his lordship to assist all 
who applied to him for counsel and aid, 
that sometimes he was led to make 
promises which he could not afterwards 
perform. Still it was evident that his 
error leaned to virtue’s side, inasmuch 
as his desire to do good exceeded that 
capability which he might think he 
possessed. I once beheld his lord- 
ship, afar from his little diocese, walk- 
ing with his son before the Angel Hotel 
in Oxford; and at that time I pro- 
ceeded to my M.A. degree, together 
with his son. Little did I think then 
that I should ever land on the romantic 
shores of Mona,— ever become inter- 
ested in the Manx church,—ever be- 
come so conversant with the writings 
of father and son,* Peace be to Bishop 
Ward! for many a monument to his 
memory, in the form of new churches, 
may be seen upon the island, whose 
welfare and prosperity his lordship 
most cordially promoted. 

Dr. James Bowstead succeeded 
Bishop Ward; but I will say little of 
his lordship, because all would be 
praise ; and even just praise of the liv- 
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ing is too often rendered an invidious 
task. The education of the rising 
generation on religious principles, com- 
bined with instruction in general litera- 
ture, formed a main part of his lord- 
ship’s episcopal exertions; and the 
characteristic of his lordship’s disposi- 
tion seemed to be humility ; and “ hu- 
mility,” writes Alexander Knox, “ is 
the mark of a matured Christian.” 

To Bishop Bowstead (translated to 
the see of Lichfield and Coventry), 
Bishop Pepys, brother of the lord 
high chancellor, has succeeded. His 
lordship has acted most handsomely, in 
presenting a considerable portion of his 
income to the Manx clergy, without a 
word of solicitation on their part. The 
portion resigned forms the surplus 
revenue of the episcopal income, as 
settled lately by act of parliament, and 
might not have been the lawful due of 
the clergy for some years. An address 
of sincere thanks has been forwarded 
from the clergy to the bishop in Eng- 
land, and his lordsbip has returned an 
affectionate and pastoral answer. It is 
needless to add, that the bishop has 
won the entire esteem of the Manx and 
other clergy,—not only by this act of 
beneficence, but from other report ; 
and probably the golden days of eccle- 
siastical rule and love are in store, 
through the blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence, for the retired and interesting 
diocese of Sodor and Man. The pre- 
sent archdeacon (Hall) has also made a 
similar sacrifice, and has been waited 
on by a deputation of the clergy with 
an address- of cordial thanks, being al- 
ready held in great regard by them. In 
fact, it will be found that the clergy, so 
repeatedly charged by the enemies of 
the church as interested and avaricious, 
have been foremost in every good work 
connected with the extension and 
maintenance of the Gospel. Let those 
persons who are in the habit, in and 
out of St. Stephens, of making charges 
of this kind, quietly ask themselves how 
much they themselves have sacrificed 
for the promotion of Christianity, and 
with the result compare the cordial 
and, considering their means, munifi- 
cent contributions of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, in this holy cause, and if 
they do not blush, they must be silent. 


* The Rev. William Perceval Ward has written a very interesting little work in 
relation to the civil and ecclesiastical history of the island, and to it I am indebted for 


some facts here given. 


It is most valuable, as preserving the strenuous efforts of his 


revered father in maintaining the ancient bishopric of Sodor and Man, and is a jewel 


to the Church. 
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“ The stranger turned, and went his wanderings,— 
That scene engraven deeply on his heart. 
He passed away, far o’er the Channel wave ; 
Yet, when he wakes to watch with memory 
In the deep silent caverns of the brain, 
‘Then in the magic mirror of the past 
Rises that simple, old Manx rectory, 
With its deserted shrine !’’— Island Minstrelsy. 


Controversy regarding the title of‘ Sodor 
and Man”—Vague opinions concern- 
ing the Isle of Man—Difference be- 
tween the Manx and English clergy ; 
in youth, and in their early ministry — 
Bishop Wilson’s books—The Manx 
clergy evangelical—Prospects of Ca- 
tholicity—Former union inthe Church 
—Present state of conducting the or- 
dinances of the Church ; the service ; 
the offertory ; baptism, confirmation, 
marriage custom and licenses ; singing 
at funerals—Bisbop Wilson’s funeral 
and tomb—Hugh Stowell—The Eail 
Voirrey, or Mary’s night—The clergy 
at Tynwald__The episcopal convoca- 
tion—Labours of the Clergy—Condi- 
tion of the parish clerks—A character- 
istic anecdote—Remark on an extract 
from John Wesley’s journal, and Con- 
clusion, 


There has existed much controversy 
respecting the origin of the episcopal 
title of Sodor and Man; and this con- 
troversy has mainly arisen, perhaps, 
from the confusion caused by the re- 
naming ofa small island near the an- 
cient town of Peel, on which may still 
be seen the ruins of Peel Castle, of the 
Palace of the Stanleys, and of the two 
churches dedicated to St. Germain and 
St. Patrick. Some antiquaries assert, 
that the term Sodor was derived from a 
small island of that name near Castle- 
town, in which St. Gregory erected an 
episcopal see; but this island exists 
not now, and perhaps never was in be- 
ing; others derive it from a village in 
the Isle of I-Columb-kill, or Tona, 
where the bishop of the Western Isles 
(the same St. Gregory) had formerly 
his residence ; others plead for Peel 
Isle ; and others inform us, that during 
the time the Norwegians were in pos- 
session of the Hebrides and Man, they 
divided them into two parts, distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Su- 
dereys and Nordeneys, or the islands 
lying south and north of their ideal 
line of demarcation. Afterwards, a 
bishopric of the isles was formed; but 
Man, as being the ancient see, retained 


the title of Sodor, from the Sudereys, 
though its prelate lost all jurisdiction 
over the divisions of the isles, so 
called. 

This latter account seems to contain 
the truth, but not the whole truth, 
for it tells us not to what district the 
newly imported name of * Sodor” was 
attached. Bishop Wilson, however, 
gives a clear, and what is generally 
supposed the most satisfactory, account 
of the origin of the additional name, as 
once externally, and then, as it were, 
internally, attached to Mona’s isle. 
His lordship tells us, that the Isle of 
Man was first converted to the Christ- 
ian faith by the energetic preaching of 
St. Patrick,* who established a bishop- 
ric, and left St. Germain (canon of the 
Lateran, a prudent and holy man) as 
his successor; who, with his success- 
ors, possessed the Isle of Man only 
until the Norwegians conquered the 
Western Isles, and our isle also. Then 
the Insule Sodorenses, thirty-two in 
number (so called from the bishopric 
of Sodor erected in the isle of Hy, 
which was one of them), were united 
to Man; and from that time the 
bishops of the united sees were called 
Sodor and Man,and sometimes Man 
et Insularum: and this was adopted, 
until Man had its own bishops again, 
who sometimes styled themselves 
bishops of Man only, sometimes 
Sodor and Man, and sometimes Sodor 
de Man; giving the name of Sodor to 
a little isle lying within a musket-shot 
of the main land, called by the Nor- 
wegians Holm, and by the inhabitants 
Peel, in which stands the cathedral. 
This isle, as appears from ancient 
chronicles, was once called St. Patrick’s 
Isle ; next, and about the sixteenth 
century, it was called Sodor; and now 
it is commonly designated Peel. So 
that the term Sodor really had its origin 
in the Insule Sodorenses (and in Hy 
in particular, as connected with the 
bishopric), and was transferred from 
thence to St. Patrick’s Isle; but why 


* There is no kind of poisonous reptile on the Isle of Man; nor would any of 


the snake, viper, or toad families, live there. 
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and wherefore the new name should 
usurp the place of the old, and why 
our forefathers were jealous of the 
name when the jurisdiction was no 
more, we cannot (I believe) tell to the 
sons and daughters of the present ge- 
neration. 

The Isle of Man, like “ ould Ire- 
land,” and the ancient Iona, has been 
in very olden time the renowned seat 
of learning. Even before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and when un- 
der the Druids, of whose powerful 
sway many landmarks still remain, 
princes sought it out, as being esteemed 
the only seat of learning; and also 
under the first pious bishops it still 
maintained its high and honourable 
reputation,— for Hector Boétius says, 
‘* Man was the fountain of all honest 
learning and erudition.” It was soon 
made the royal academy for educat- 
ing the heirs apparent of the crown 
of Scotland ; and it seems that a law 
was passed which determined that the 
princes of Scotland should be educated 
in this island. The church of Man, 
and for awhile the temporal interests of 
the kingdom of Man, seem to have 
been governed by a learned and pious 
line of bishops, alike of English, Irish, 
Scotch, Norwegian, and Manx descent ; 
and two of these were elected by the 
clergy, namely,—William Russel, ab- 
bot of Rushen, and consecrated by 
Pope Celestine; and John Duncan, 
his successor, before whose death the 
island was granted to Sir John Stauley, 
by Henry IV., “ with the castle of Peel, 
and all royalties, regalities, together 
with the patronage of the bishopric ;” 
and he elected Nobert Waldby to the 
see, who was afterwards archbishop of 
Dublin. Great credit is due at this 
time to the Manx clergy (in a time of 
unsettled government both of church 
aud state) for the manner in which 
they acted, when deprived of the regular 
order, in maintaining inviolate the suc- 
cession of their bishops (a regular suc- 
cession never to this day lost), falling 
back, gladly, and of their own accord, 
into that primitive order which had 
been established by their founder, St. 
Patrick, confirmed by St. Germain, and 
continued for six hundred years under 
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their own kings. It may be mentioned 
here that, after the Norwegian conquest, 
the church of Man was subject to the 
Archbishop of Drontheim,— the first 
bishop who shook off the yoke being 
William Russel; then, under Russel 
and Duncan, after the Scotch conquest, 
it was subject to no metropolitan : 
next, after the grant of the island to Sir 
John Stanley, it was under the juris- 
diction of Canterbury for 149 years, 
when it was transferred, together with 
Chester, to the province of York. It is 
not my intention to enter into the 
ancient and successive history of the 
church of Man, or I should be tempted 
especially to dwell on the bold and 
apostolic character of Bishop Stanley, 
and the interesting and affecting history 
of the great James, earl of Derby. 
Bishop Stanley may be reckoned the 
prototype of the Bishop of Exeter of 
the present day; and had Stanley’s 
voice been regarded in the sacrilegious 
days of that arbitrary and cruel monster 
Henry VIII., the abbey of Rushen 
would not now lie in melancholy ruin, 
like many other monuments of a piety 
truly catholic, the melancholy witness 
of an unholy, destructive, and misera- 
ble poliey.* 

But it is the modern state of the 
Manx church which is now to be 
treated of, and there is every reason to 
believe that on this subject a vast deal 
of common information is needed in 
England. Multitudes of persons know 
not what kind of place the Isle of Man 
may be. Some inquire if it be not a 
barren rock, inhabited by a few fisher- 
men ; others think it may be something 
better than this; a few venture to 
imagine a population of some hun- 
dreds, living certainly in that Elysian 
state described as a fabled paradise by 
Anningait to his faithful Ajut; many 
are startled into somewhat grander 
conceptions when they call to mind 
the see of the sainted Bishop Wilson ; 
but very few (even of the annual 
swarms of Manchester and Liverpool 
mechanics who come to drown their 
thoughts of spinning-jennies and fac- 
tories in sheer hard drinking) are fa- 
voured with knowledge sufficiently to 
understand that a population of between 


* The reader of this article may be especially referred, on the destructive ten- 
dencies of unhallowed interference, to pages 91, 92, and 109, of the Rev. William 
Perceval Ward's little work on the civil and ecclesiastical history of the Isle of Man. 


Published by Rivington. 


See, also, Bishop Ward's Christian letters to Bishop 


Chase, in the Church of England Magazine for March 1840, as a memorial of both 


those pious men, 
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forty and fifty thousand are subsisting 
plentifully on the Isle of Man; and 
that the strangers alone expend on her 
fair lands an annual income exceeding 
100,000/. per annum. If such, then, 
be the opinions concerning the lay ex- 
istence of the island, what can be the 
information in regard to its clerical 
condition? It absolutely amounts to 
little or nothing; and but for Lord 
Teignmouth’s book, and the late agita- 
tion of the transferring the episcopal 
jurisdiction to Carlisle, which directed 
public attention to, and brought over 
Sir R. Inglis, Sir H. Verney, and others, 
to its shores, it would have continued 
comparatively in almost total oblivion ; 
and even this salutary activity was 
based, in great measure, on a misun- 
derstanding of the whole of the object 
of the parliamentary measure by the 
clergy of England, or they never would 
have riveted their Manx brethren to 
the miserable pittance on which many 
could not live in common respectabi- 
lity. I might mention here, that very 
lately, an eminent clergyman in Eng- 
land wrote to have sent to him an in- 
sular newspaper, as a curiosity; and 
what must have been his surprise when 
four good-sized weekly newspapers were 
forwarded to him, as samples of the 
press of the barren rock ! 

There is a vast and most perceptible 
difference berween the Manx and the 
English clergy,—a difference caused 
by the wide disparity of circumstances 
in which the two parties are generally 
placed ; and yet the former need by no 
means, in all things worthy and honour- 
able, shrink from a comparison with 
the latter. In England, some of the 
clergy are connected by ties of kindred 
with the most influential fainilies in 
the British dominions ; others vault 
into family livings, and are men who 
enter into much society of a worldly 
kind, and not a few are truly profound 
scholars and eminent theologians ; 
while in very many, the characters of 
the gentleman, the scholar, the ardent 
pastor, and true Christian, in every 
sense of the word, conjointly centre ; 
and the great majority are generally 
educated at those foremost and re- 
nowned seats of literature and science, 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A late writer, in contrasting 
the fruit of the Voluntary principle 
with that of an Established Church, 
says, “ For all the year round, and for 
sound advice out of the church, as well 
as within its walls, for charity, for 
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moral conduct, for assistance to the 
poor, for conciliation, for gentlemanly 
bearing, and for pleasant companion- 
ship, give me the zealous, sober-minded, 
rational, and literate minister of the 
Church of England.” This is written 
of the English clergy, and would also 
apply to the ministerial brethren of the 
Manx church. But mark the Manx 
clergyman from the commencement of 
his life. While his English brother is 
reared in a capacious mansion, or in a 
parsonage possessing many of the com- 
forts of life, and grows up in the use of 
servants, and all the paraphernalia of a 
handsome establishment; and is at the 
earliest age caressed by good society, 
and imbued with a spirit of attaining 
various accomplishments; and at 
length, after the due guidance of a 
private tutor (who is most probably a 
clergyman of superior mind and de- 
portment), or of an eminent public or 
other preparatory school, finds himself 
settled down in a university, where he 
comes in daily contact with classical 
excellency, theological eminence, and 
examples of the noblest, purest, and 
most generous conduct, and where he 
beholds, also, wondrous contrarieties 
of income, of parts, and of disposition, 
on a scale that can hardly be called 
the miniature of the world in which he 
is destined to move, while he is placed 
in a location whence he may observe 
the expanding germ of all that, in his 
age, shall be called noble and illus- 
trious on the theatre of the world, or 
of exalted piety and eminence in the 
Church, or eloquent and famed in the 
senate, or of celebrity and approved 
talent at the bar; while he is thus 
placed in his early and latter youth, 
let us mark awhile how it may usually 
fare with the child who shall be mighty 
in the Scriptures in the ancient and 
simple church of Mona’sisle. Hemay 
be born of poor and worthy parents, 
who follow the tradesman’s craft; or 
he may be the son of the farmer, or the 
poor Manx vicar: but be he sprung 
from either, his youth will he passed in 
a manner to which the son of Britain 
is a comparative stranger. He will 
fare harder in food, he will be clothed 
in coarser garments, his playmates will 
be the rustic ones of the parish, and 
his hours will be turned to account in 
the partaking of sundry light duties on 
the farm or the glebe, while the female 
members of his family are engaged in 
the domestic duties of the household. 
Like a Ferguson, he may scan the hea- 
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vens while he tends the humble flock ; 
like a Burns, he may speak in verse, 
while he disdains not to aid in the 
speed of the plough, or drive home the 
kine; or, like many an embryo prelate 
of the mother country, he may be ena- 
moured of sacred lore, while paternal 
commands may not allow him his en- 
tire time for the favourite pursuit of his 
mental inclination. Then he must get 
schooling as he can; it may be from his 
literate parent, or the village school- 
master, or the greater pedagogue of the 
nearest town; and next he launches 
forth to the Insular College, an excel- 
lent institution, and already extensively 
known and highly regarded as a se- 
minary for British youth, but still not 
yet vigorous enough (albeit its heads 
be distinguished ones of Alma Mater) 
to break a lance on erudite ground 
with the two most illustrious universi- 
ties in Europe. Such may be slight 
sketches of the rearing of the brother- 
hood in the two countries, as present- 
ing a general contrast, with, of course, 
many exceptions on either side; and 
even as here represented, the son of 
Mona has equal advantages with his 
wealthier compeer, when we recollect 
the difference in the after department 
of his destination, although it may be a 
difference which is day by day wearing 
away, and opening a platform difficult 
and complex as the most responsible 
and laborious posts in over-populated 
and over-opinionated England. He 
has evidently equal advantages in pro- 
portion to his calling, if we may judge 
by results, with those who seem to 
possess greater facilities and opportu- 
nities; for you will not fail to find 
men of much and varied information— 
men imbued with a delicate sense of 
honour and gentlemanly feeling, of 
real genuine sincerity and laborious 
zeal and ability in religion, among the 
Manx clergy; and, though plainly in 
most cramped circumstances, yet with- 
out a sordid feeling of the remotest 
kind, 

Soon as the candidate for the minis- 
try has left the college, and has pre- 
sented himself for episcopal ordination, 
he is thrown much upon his own re- 
sources ; and the onward formation of 
his character depends much upon his 
own exertion, upon his silent love of 
prayer, of reading, and of doing good 
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among his pa Much depends 
upon himself; for, unless he be placed 
under a rector who will make it a para- 
mount duty to tender sound counsel 
and pastoral advice, he will, from the 
difficulty ofobtaining books—for not one 
scarcely can he purchase himself—and 
from the extent and consequent bodily 
fatigue in his rural charge, be much 
turned from continual building up his 
mind and soul in a manner which may 
conduce to the benefit of himself and 
others in his appointed work, To no 
one more than to the Manx curate 
should the words of St, Cyril be closely 
applied, Nourish thy soul with sa- 
ered readings, in order that he may 
comply with the command of a greater 
authority, and be in meekness instruct- 
ing those who oppose themselves. In 
no place is there a greater scarcity of 
books than on the Isle of Man, and 
the libraries of the clergy are very 
limited indeed, The valuable libraries 
formed by Bishop Wilson have been 
broken up, and the books have found 
their way into cottages, from whence 
they have too often been unscrupu- 
lously brought to the book-stall in the 
market, or to that miserable bank of 
the poor man —the pawnbroker’s shop. 
By the kindness of a clergyman, a chest 
of old books, preserved in a very damp 
church, was shewn to me, and some of 
them were so decayed, that they fell to 
pieces on exposure to the fire. But in 
all of them was the autograph of Bishop 
Wilson, with the usual little print 
pasted on the inside of the cover, viz.,a 
saint on his knees in a library, and a 
light appearing from heaven with the 
words “* tolle, lege,”* and underneath 
the following subscription; “ Vid. S". 
Aug. Confess, lib. viii, cap. 12;” or 
another of the same size, representing 
St. John with an eagle beneath him, 
and a library at hand ; and on a scroll, 
from the left hand of an angel, the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ Accipe librum, et 
devora illum ;” while he offers a book 
with his right hand, wide open, with 
the reference to Apoc. x. 9. Among 
the books, 1 found Bishop Beveridge’s 
works, also some of Bishop Lake (the 
Nonjuror), Bishop Patrick’s parable of 
the Pilgrim, Kettlewell’s discourses, 
Pearson on the creed, Canon Marshall’s 
sermons, Bishop Wilson’s instruction for 
the Indians, and several in relation to 


* The above words form part of the interesting chapter in St. Augustine's 
confessions, See The Library of the Fathers, Oxford edition, p, 153. 
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our liturgical and ecclesiastical offices. 
It is, perhaps, owing to the non-perusal 
of these works, and others of a similar 
tendency, together with the warping 
influence of Wesleyan Methodism, 
that the Manx clergy do not give pro- 
minence to the catholic doctrines which 
are the glory of our Church, but rather 
lean to more modern views and exposi- 
tions; and hence one and all preach 
those doctrines which are conventionally 
called “ evangelical.” The views of 
Bishop Wilson are not the views of the 
modern Manx clergy; but still they 
preach faithfully, ably, and sincerely, 
and run not into the extravagant modes 
of some of their less ballasted brethren 
in England. It is plain, however, that 
the great and steady revival to catholic 
truth, which has been for some years, 
and is now, solidly marching on in 
England, has not yet reached the shores 
of the Isle of Man; yet there can be 
little doubt, but that the better change 
which has come over an increasing 
section of the clergy of England, will, 
sooner or later, reach the Isle of Man, 
and the conversion to higher Church 
views and principles will be as uniform 
and as general as in England, and 
draw within its vortex many Dis- 
senters and Churchmen alike. In 
England, it is clearly discovered, that 
spiritual and temporal insubordination 
are but two developements of the same 
principle ; and that when once the 
ancient bounds are removed, and the 
just and scriptural voice of the Church 
is despised, none can say where we 
shall stop, or what opinions shall be 
deemed absurd and extravagant, when 
all hold a right to promulgate their own 
doctrinal versions of Scripture, and 
their own multiform plans of disci- 
pline ; and, indeed, even to him who 
regards not ancient and catholic deter- 
minations, the agitated aspect of the 
times, so tending to general infidelity 
or Popery, seems to point to the templa 
serena of the Church, as affording the 
most salubrious repose and shelter to 
the Christian pilgrim who would con- 
sort with the blessed, peaceful, and 
meek on the earth. The backward- 
ness in this restoration of the Church 
to primitive beauty and order, as re- 
gards Church views in the Isle of Man, 
may be owing, in a great measure, to 
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the want of wholesome reading, and to 
the absence of nearly all the leading 
periodicals of the day, which so amply 
set forth the ecclesiastical progress of 
the age; and no man, perhaps, could 
do a greater service to an interesting 
branch of the Church of England than 
by founding a library of sound theo- 
logy, and extending the circulation of 
the best periodicals of the present day 
to the towns on the Isle of Man. 

It must be understood, that while a 
partial corruption in some respects has 
taken place, that in others the Church 
of Man is more observant and correct 
than, it may be, the Christian church 
in any diocese of England; and the 
eulogium of the Lord Chancellor King 
may still be somewhat applicatory, as 
it was under the government of Bishop 
Wilson, although shorn of much of its 
force, especially in regard to the pri- 
mitive manner of doing penance, which 
was then, and even within the memory 
of the present generation, fully per- 
formed, and the peace of the church 
maintained.* Ecclesiastical discipline 
is at once speedily enforced in the pre- 
sent day, without the delay and expense 
which usually occurs in England. 

The manner in which Divine service 
is conducted in the Manx churches is 
particularly reverent and decent; and, 
until late times, the people were great- 
ly attached to the services and institu- 
tions of the church; and regarded the 
very walls of the fabric in such a hal- 
lowed light, that it would have been 
accounted a dreadful sacrilege even to 
remove a stick or stone from the ruin 
of a place of worship in connexion 
with the apostolic church. In those 
days peace and unity prevailed, and 
the dissent and schism of the present 
time was unknown ; and the island was 
remarkable for less profession, but far 
larger measures of true devotion. It 
was then that if a quarrel happened to 
break out between neighbours, both 
patties sought reconciliation through 
the agency of the church; and then, 
also, no fishing-boat put off on its pe- 
rilous adventure without first being 
blessed by the prayers of the church 
on its respectful crew. Many can still 
remember when the boats, having 
pushed off from the shore, the men 


stood up uncovered, silent, and bowed, 


* A clergyman has told me that he thinks there has certainly been a great increase 


of crime since the abrogation of public penance. 


wished.” Commination service. 
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while the clergyman, in his surplice, 
appeared on the quay, or on the shore, 
and solemnly invoked the Divine bless- 
ing on the labours of the outgoing 
voyagers, and prayed for a happy re- 
turn of them to their wives and families. 
This was patriarchal and apostolic in 
reality ; and then the Manx vicar, like 
Herbert’s country parson, was only 
held in contempt when he retrograded 
from the pious avocations of his sacred 
office, but was never slighted when he 
set forth the whole counsel of God 
fully and impartially. After the ser- 
mon is concluded, the clergyman de- 
scends from the pulpit to the Lord’s 
table, and begins the offertory — for 
there are no poor-laws on the island — 
reading the appointed sentences while 
the churchwardens are collecting the 
alms; aud when they have reverently 
brought them to the priest, and he has 
humbly presented and placed them 
upon the Holy Table (see Rubric), he 
concludes with one or more collects, 
and the final blessing. In England 
there is now no offertory ; and the re- 
ligious service is generally, although 
improperly, concluded from the pulpit 
immediately on finishing the sermon. 
There is singing in all the Manx 
churches; and in St. Paul’s, at Ram- 
sey, and in other churches, the manner 
in which the glorious Te Dewmn is sung 
is very beautiful and impressive. But 
in England, singing is by no means so 
general in rural districts. The bap- 
tismal service is the one which is most 
neglected here; and yet it is one of 
the most solemn services of the church, 
and in no ways inferior in religious 
importance to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The sponsors return 
not answers to the sacred questions 
put to them, but simply bow assent ; 
and the Wesleyans unaccountably at- 
tach no especial reverence to the ne- 
cessity of baptism.* Great reformation 
is needed in this respect; and it is a 
consequent, perhaps, on the introduction 
of novel doctrine, that the people are 
not aware of the nature of this sacra- 
ment, or they would not behave them- 
selves in so careless and unseemly a 
manner. A fashion, too, has crept in 
of baptising at or near to the Holy 
Table in the chancel, which arose from 
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circumstances of mere convenience, 
and when more pew-room was needed ; 
and thus the font is not at the en- 
trance of the church, as typical of 
our spiritual admission, but actually 
appended to the railing around the 
holy table at the eastern extremity.+ 
This is novel and unsightly, and yet 
most easy of remedy. Confirmation is 
conducted in a proper spirit, albeit the 
ceremony is not highly regarded by the 
Wesleyan Dissenters ; and adult mem- 
bers of the Wesleyan body have asked 
me the intent and meaning of the apo- 
stolic rite, and proved themselves to be 
barbarians to an authorised means of 
grace. There is a payment (as a vo- 
luntary offering) of a shilling or six- 
pence made by the candidates to the 
clergy on receipt of their tickets; but 
this custom, unknown in England, is 
on the wane, as the clergy chose not to 
accept the offering : and the candidates 
are also expected to repeat from me- 
mory certain prayers for the occasion 
composed by Bishop Wilson ; and this 
latter custom, let us hope, will never 
become obsolete. As regards the mar- 
riage rite, there is a custom of the men 
marching in procession before, and the 
women after, probably from ten to 
twenty of each sex; and in church 
they sit on opposite sides. The 
wealthier classes have a procession of 
cars, gigs, and horsemen. Formerly 
no marriage license was granted to 
persons who had not been commu- 
nicants at the Lord’s table; but this 
has become obsolete, and occasioned a 
falling off in the attendance at this so- 
lemn sacrament. Those who do attend 
are apparently truly devout persons ; 
and many will not break their fast be- 
fore they receive tle consecrated bread 
and wine. It may be observed, that 
the bishop has a power of granting 
special licenses, possessed only by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in England. 
A funeral in the Isle of Man is arranged 
after a truly primitive model ; and its 
procession is edifying and affecting to 
the last degree. We know that, during 
the four first centuries, men and women 
of eminent sanctity were borne upon 
the shoulders of bishops or fathers, and 
of the clergy of superior order. The 
Apostolic Constitutions direct the bo- 





* As an ordinance of grace, and founded on the text, “ Born of water, and of the 


Spirit.” 


+ In one church I saw the baptismal font fixed against the clerk’s seat ; and I 


think, at the baptismal service, the minister must stand within the seat. 
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dies of the faithful to be carried forth 
with singing : and St. Chrysostom tells 
us much of the reasons of this practice, 
and gives us portions of the hymns and 
psalms generally sung; and his own 
comments on these are particularly 
striking. The order of the procession 
was likewise regulated, the friends fol- 
lowing the corpse; by which they are 
reminded that their deceased brother is 
gone before them to the place whither 
they must soon follow. The eucharist, 
likewise, was commonly celebrated 
when the funeral happened to be in 
the morning. Now most of these cus- 
toms are still preserved on the island ; 
and since they are so calculated to al- 
leviate the distress of the mourner, and 
to brighten our hopes at a painful pe- 
riod, they should serve as an addi- 
tional attachment to that catholic and 
apostolic church which instituted them 
for the comfort of her bereaved dis- 
ciples, and the edification of all the 
followers in the funeral train. On tie 
day of a burial, great numbers assem- 
ble to accompany the corpse through 
the town or villages, and often some 
miles to the churchyard ; and hymns 
and psalms are sung by the people un- 
covered, the clerk leading, as they pro- 
ceed through the streets. The attend- 
ance is numerous or dignified in pro- 
portion to the rank of the deceased, or 
the regard attached to his character 
through life; and the procession, as 
passing through the narrow streets of 
the town, attended by hundreds, or 
measuring its pace along the romantic 
roads, is at once calculated to thrill 
the beholder with awe and stillness ; 
and no funeral, even of the poorest, 
takes place without its procession and 
accompanying singing. I witnessed a 
striking instance of this at the funerals 
of two poor friendless negroes, who 
died on board ship in the stormy bay, 
and were rowed ashore, and consigned 
to their last home, amid the sympathies 
of many congregated to witness the last 
kind office for the dead. Of the fu- 
neral of Bishop Wilson, the eloquent 
Mugh Stowell writes: “ Never was 
there a more eloquent funeral oration 
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pronounced, than the sighs and lament- 
ations of the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man pronounced over the grave of this 
departed saint; and never was there a 
more pathetic epitaph composed, than 
the orphan and widow inscribed with 
their tears to the memory of Bishop 
Wilson.* His memory is still dear to 
every Manxman. The peasant never 
pronounces his name without reverence, 
nor the poor without uttering benedic- 
tions upon his memory.” Would to 
God such was still the case, and that 
Wesley had never driven from the 
minds of any the warm remembrance 
of Wilson ; and nothing short of a rest- 
less love of innovation, and a morbid 
desire of change, with a mistaken view 
of Wesley’s intentions, could have ef- 
fected such a consummation ; for why 
should one saint obliterate the labours 
of another, but that the followers of a 
holy man resemble not the holy man 
himself? I have spent a whole hour 
at Bishop Wilson’s tomb, brushing 
away the nettles that have grown luxu- 
riantly around ; and I have called the 
children of the village around me, and 
asked them whose remains were re- 
posing there; but, alas! they knew not, 
for the tradition of the labours of the 
saint and guardian of the poor had 
ceased. The graves of the dead are 
dressed here with flowers, as in Eng- 
land. In parts of Wales, flowers and 
shrubs are planted on the graves ; and 
in Herefordshire and Devonshire, and 
other western counties, the gathered 
flowers are stuck in the fresh sod on 
the following Sunday after the burial, 
and on the festival days ensuing: and 
frequently a grave is dressed with 
flowers twice a-year, for twenty years 
or more,—an affecting tribute of the 
stability of the affection of the living 
for the deceased friend or relative. 
On the island the maiden name of the 
wife is always placed on the tomb- 
stone,t and the same manner is ob- 
served in the baptismal registries, be- 
cause, since there are so many persons 
of the same name, the distinction is 
necessary ; but the effect is curious in 
the eyes of a stranger. 


At every resting-place the crowd 


earnestly contended for the honour of carrying the precious remains for a few mo- 


ments on their shoulders.” 


t Some of the distinctive nicknames attached to heads of families on the Isle of 
Man are perfectly ridiculous, and rival any thing that Sir Walter Scott has told us of 


the clan surnames in Scotland. See notes to Guy Mannerring, vol. i. 
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I have also stood over the grave of 
the venerable Hugh Stowell, in the high 
churchyard of Kirk Lonan,—a man, 
like Barnabas, who was “ full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith,” and by whom 
‘much people were added unto the 
Lord.” He had previously resigned 
several of his children to their Maker, 
as the island poetess beautifully sings: 


‘« The old grey man 
Was gathered to his fathers—ay, he slept 
Calmly amid his household. One by one 
He laid them in the churchyard. The 
gay band 
Of young rejoicing beings must needs 
pass 
Briefly and uncomplainingly away 
Unto an early grave amid the plains :” 


but his celebrated son, Hugh Stowell, 
of Manchester, was preserved to be a 
pillar of the church in needful times. 
Had the more primitive piety of the 
country not been disturbed by the in- 
roads of coarse excitement, the attend- 
ance at Hugh Stowell’s funeral would 
probably have been far greater; but all 
that a real saint can do, under such 
circumstances, is to consume his time 
in prayer, and vigil, and calm spiritual 
instruction, and to set his heart and 
face as a flint against the unsparing 
encroachments of popular movement, 
and the degrading agency of a delu- 
sively progressive, but in fact a truly 
retrograde, march of the religion of the 
heart. 

There is a singular and ancient cus- 
tom preserved on the island, which is 
known by the name of the “ Eail Voir- 
rey,” the words in the Manx tongue for 
Mary’s Night. It is probably older 
than Popery; and therefore may be 
religiously observed, as a sacred insti- 
tution of the primitive fathers. On 
Christmas Eve, or Mary’s Night, the 
people assemble in vast numbers at 
the parish church, where the solemn 
liturgy is duly read, and a sermon 
preached; and afterward the people 
remain in the chnrch, singing carols 
even until midnight. It is an assembly 
of all the people, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent; and many are present who 
never frequent a church at any other 
time. It is therefore a noble occasion 
for the preaching of the Word of God 
to a multitude hitherto reckless in part ; 
and many who have come with full in- 
clination to scoff, have often turned to 
pray. But too often a great deal of 
rioting and revelling, somewhat similar 
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to the mischievous Sunday wakes in 
England, takes place; and in more 
than one instance the civil power has 
been called in to suppress the holding 
of an Eail Voirrey, in some particular 
parish, for several years: and now it is 
common for an agreement to be made 
that no public-house shall be opened 
on that day before church time; and 
this, owing to the strong powers in- 
vested in captains of parishes (every 
parish having “a captain,” or civil 
magistrate, with constables under him), 
is easily enforceed—much more easily 
than in England. Sometimes, too, the 
carols are of a bad description, and the 
clergyman is compelled promptly to 
put a stop to them; and, again, rival 
bands of singers will come, and a con- 
test ensues, until one party sings down 
the other. This is the abuse of a holy 
meeting ; but, under due regulations, 
the festival of Mary’s Night may be 
turned to good account, and its pious 
observance should be by no means dis- 
continued or disregarded ; and, indeed, 
if religious men would make a point of 
attending, they would find that the salt 
will give its seasoning, and a little 
leaven will leaven the whole lump. 

It may be noted here that the laws 
of the island, as passed by the House 
of Keys, are promulgated from Tyn- 
wald Mount, after the custom of all 
northern nations, before all the people 
assembled in the open air. This is one 
of the grandest sights on the Isle of 
Man ; for the governor, and the bishop, 
and archdeacon, and the deemsters, 
with all the senators and official men, 
are there ; and the soldiers in martial 
array add much to the lively and im- 
portant scene. A short extract from 
Sacheverell’s account will shew the 
manner of this solemn assembly, as it 
applies to the governor, who is seated 
on a mount surrounded by thousands 
of the people :—“ First, you shall come 
thither in your royal array, as a king 
ought to do by the prerogatives and 
royalties of the Isle of Man; and upon 
the hill of Tynwald’ sit in a chair, co- 
vered with a royal cloath and quishions, 
and your visage unto the east, and your 
sword before you, holden with the 
point upward ; your barons in the third 
degree sitting beside you, and your 
beneficed men, and your dcemsters, 
before you sitting, and your clerk, 
your knights, esquires, and yeomen, 
about you,” &c. &e. &e. To this the 
clergy are requested, by circular from 
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the bishop, at the wish of the governor, 
to attend ; and, consequently, they do 
attend in their canonical habiliments : 
and the reason, as respects its ancient 
origin, for their attendance, seems to 
be derived from the fact that in olden 
times the clergy were the only men 
who could read, or who possessed any 
general intelligence in deeper matters,* 
and therefore were the fittest men to 
convey to distant parts of the island, 
and state among their parishioners, the 
matter and nature of the laws thus 
promulgated. pany | Ward, in a let- 
ter to his clergy on the suppression of 
the see, alludes in beautiful and apo- 
stolic language to this custom, when 
“ all forming one estate spiritual, and 
one estate temporal, before they enter 
upon the public business of the day, 
meet for common prayer in the church. 
They kneel down before the same altar, 
they follow the same rule, they mind 
the same thing, with one mind and one 
mouth they glorify God, and with one 
accord make their common supplica- 
tions unto Him, ‘ that all things may 
be so ordered and settled,’ &c. &c. 
Thus have those counsels been ever 
hallowed by the presence of God’s mi- 
nisters; and thus has our ancient 
church been ever one.” 

The bishop’s visitation (or convoca- 
tion, as it is called) occurs once in 
every year. ‘ Convocations,” says 
Bishop Wilson, “ in the Isle of Man, 
are not like those in England, which 
require the king’s authority to warrant 
them. They are only diocesan synods ; 
and are either annual, appointed by 
statute, or occasional, when the bishop 
calls together all, or as many of his 
clergy as he thinks proper, to commu- 
nicate to them, or to advise with them, 
about any matter of moment which 
concerns the church, which every 
bishop in England may do, and does 
in their ordinary visitation, and which 
has now been customary in this diocese.” 
Several of Bishop Wilson’s charges have 
been published since his death ; and 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell preserves two 
of them, which set forth the bishop as 
an ardent advocate of the diffusion of 
sound religious education. A convo- 
cation of the Manx clergy is a truly 
interesting spectacle. To the clergy 
themselves an opportunity is given of 


sharpening one another’s zeal for their 
work, and of consulting on the progress 
of their privileged labours throughout 
the whole extent of their sea-girt range, 
and of referring any point of difficulty 
and anxiety to the consideration of 
their pastoral chief; for the number of 
them who assemble at this time cannot 
exceed thirty, therefore the meeting 
assumes a more domestic and affec- 
tionate complexion than is presented 
at a diocesan visitation in England, 
where the number is far greater, and 
the characters, and tastes, and stations 
of the clergy, more varied and distant. 
But to one and all Bishop Wilson has 
written a word of remembrance :— 
“ The office of a shepherd of souls is 
full of difficulty. Consider what toil 
Jesus Christ underwent; what re- 
proaches, what contempt, what despite, 
and from those persons to whom he 
preached the most concerning truths ; 
and, last of all, laying down his life for 
the sheep.” The clergy have a noble 
country to labour in, and there are lo- 
calities in the northern part of the 
island which strongly may remind us 
of the scenes amid which the faithful 
Oberlin and Neff laboured ; yet there 
is not that ardent amor patrie which 
we might expect to find among them, 
and especially among the younger there 
is a desire to seek duty in England ; 
but surely they should rather be strong- 
ly counselled to remain, albeit the 
church in England is open to them 
equally as to the native sons of her 
soil, yet, with the Roman bard, 


“« Quod petis, hic est : 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit 
zquus.” 


And, doubtless, we shall find here, 
apart from the strife of tongues, and 
the hideous noises of the senses and 
of the world, 


«« Some Herbert hidden in his rural 
nook ;” 


and, unless some dreadful mania of 
ambition seize on him in his solitude, 
how miserable would he be in the 
garish day of Chartism, Socialism, and 
Dissension, as each of these walk abroad, 
and are patted on the back, in England. 
Ah, no! let my Manx brother be wed- 
ded to his church in Wilson’s isle— 


* The clergy formerly were addressed as knights or baronets ; and the first Pro- 
testant clergyman was styled Sir Thomas Allen, The title of “ sir” was prefixed to 
every clergyman’s Christian name. Does not Shakspeare allude to this? 
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“ Dear church, our island’s sacred so- 
journer, 

A richer dress thy English sisters own ; 

And some would deem too bright their 
flowing zone 

For sacred walls, I love thee, nor would 
stir 

Thy simple note, severe in character, 

By use made lovelier, for the lofty tone 

Of hymn, response, and touching anti- 
phone, 

Lest we lose homelier truth.” 


Having written this much of the 
clergy, it is but just to notice the con- 
dition of the parish clerks in the Isle 
of Man. They seem to be usually 
elected by the parishioners who pay 
cess (a rate for keeping the church in 
repair, providing bread and wine for 
the holy table, &c.); and this system 
creates much confusion for a while, 
and not unfrequently permanent ill- 
will, for it is conducted, as all elec- 
tioneering matters are, with a great 
deal of unnecessary heat on all sides. 
The clerk is supported by what is 
called the smoke-penny, or penny paid 
for every chimney in every house in the 
parish, and also fourpence on every 
plough ; ard this is rigidly collected in 
some parishes, and more neglected in 
others ; for in some there is a valuable 
glebe attached to the office, amounting 
to 20/. or 50/. per annum. In several 
parishes (even where there is a most 
devoted and pious minister) the clerk 
is a Wesleyan or primitive preacher ; 
and as soon as his duties in the church 
are over, he proceeds to address a con- 
gregation assembled in another place 
of worship. I will relate an anecdote 
here (which I can vouch for), because 
it is so completely characteristic of the 
present state of things on the island, 
and may be more significant than vo- 
lumes of elaborate description. <A 
clergyman (an intimate friend of mine) 
was aided by the services of a clerk 
who was a preacher among the Ranters, 
and a sober and pious man. Upon the 
election of this man, the minister was 
congratulated by several of the poor 
among his flock; “ For,” said they, 
“if it should bea very wet morning, 
or you yourself should wish to preach 
elsewhere, or be unwell, Mr. “, NO 
doubt, will be good enough to give us 
a discourse from the pulpit instead of 
yourself.” This was said with perfect 
honesty and simplicity ; and the peo- 
ple would be in no way surprised if 
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the clerk should, on some unpropitious 
morning, officiate in the place of the 
clergyman. The same minister holds 
several prayer-meetings and lectures in 
cottages; and if he is not in time, his 
duties are immediately undertaken by 
a member of his little congregation. 
Of what superior and permanent use 
might Wesley have been, with his ele- 
vated mind and heart of benevolence 
and love, and how much disunion 
would have been spared, if he had 
wisely kept to a course which we per- 
ceive written in the very first page of 
his journal ; as we read, after his em- 
barkation for Georgia, and when on 
board the ship he followed out his reli- 
gious plans of reading and devotion, 
this incomparable note: “ From five 
to seven we read the Bible together, 
carefully comparing it (that we might 
not lean to our own understandings) 
with the writings of the earliest ages” 
O how certainly, yet tremendously, did 
this great man and Christian afterward 
lean to his own understanding, and 
what a structure of self-workmanship 
has he left behind ! 

From Bishop Wilson we learn the 
state of the island in his day, as the fruit 
of the reformation conducted and com- 
pleted by Bishop Stanley: “ The re- 
formation was begun something later 
than in England ; yet it was so hap- 
pily carried on, that there has not for 
many years been one Papist, a native, 
in the island ; nor, indeed, are there 
Dissenters of any denomination, except 
a family or two of Quakers, and even 
some of these have of late been bap- 
tised into the church.” 

In concluding this sketch, I would 
express a hope that nothing has been 
ofiered which, in its expression, can be 
displeasing to any Manx clergyman, or 
any veritable members of that Manx 
church, in whose welfare and rising 
eminence I would be allowed to take 
a deep and cordial interest. The 
Manx clergy have a hard and dis- 
agreeable duty to perform,—even that 
most unpopular one with a conceited 
people, of reforming the fancifully re- 
formed. These circumstances make 
us love more and more our own beau- 
tiful and peaceful Zion : and I, for one, 
am always ready to exclaim with a 
good man, who said, ‘* When [ heat 
these things, how I rejoice in my 
settledness |” 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE SPANISH FRONTIER. 
Part I. 


Ow the glorious 29th of May, 1839, 
did my brother G—— and myself 
steam over to Boulogne from the Tower 
Stairs; our intention being to stay a 
few weeks in Paris, a month or so in 
Switzerland, and, finally, to cross the 
Alps in the autumn,—somewhat, it 
must be confessed, in the manner of 
Soame Jenyns’ modern young gentle- 
man— 
“ Who posted over way A and France ; 
Measured St, Peter's dome, and learn’d 
to dance.” 


We had exceeded our allotted time in 
Paris ; and having seen most ofits lions, 
and made our arrangements, we were 
preparing to depart for “ Leman’s lake,” 
when a change,” in the shape of 
Lord R——, “ came o’er the spirit of 
my dream.” We therefore agreed to 
accompany him in “ a Trip across the 
Spanish Frontier.” I cannot leave 
Paris without saying a few words on 
some of its many beauties, as well as 
defects. Let those who choose visit 
Paris in the winter. What can equal 
the Tuileries Gardens, the Bois de 
Boulogne, the magic gardens of Ver- 
sailles, or the forests of St. Cloud, in 
the early summer? when each rain- 
drop seems brighter, and each leaf 
seems greener; when the sombre ave- 
nues and the wondrous vistas put on 
their chiefest glory ; when 

* A sunbeam and a pearly shower 

Come twinkling down to earth ; 
Together laughing in their tears, 
And weeping in their mirth.” 


The exterior of the Madeline church 
is most beautiful — simple, severe, ma- 
jestic; but the miserable French love 
for gewgaws, gold, and glitter, has 
never been more conspicuously slewn 
than in the interior, where gold, white, 
blue, red, green, and black, bid fair to 
resemble a gigantic Harlequin jacket. 
What is it, again, that immediately 
offends your eye in the Pantheon? 
Gilded tablets to the memory of the 
knaves and fools who fell in defence of 
* les lois et la liberté” in 1830. In 
the vaults beneath are semi-atheistical, 
semi-heathenish monuments to Rous- 
seau and Voltaire: beneath the roots, 
above the fruits. Owing to the kind- 
ness of the Duc de Montebello, we 


were enabled to witness the commence- 
ment of the trial of the May heroes ; 
legitimate enough suckers, it must be 
confessed, of the same tree. It was 
painful to hear some of the noblest 
names of French chivalry called over 
as judges of republican conspirators 
against a republican monarchy. 

On the 29th of June we left Paris ; 
and journeying by Orleans, Blois, 
Tours, and Poictiers, we arrived at 
Bourdeaux on the 2d of July. When 
we were about fifteen miles from that 
city, an absurd instance of the practical 
freedom existing in this land of liberty 
occurred. A ferry over the Dordogne, 
a broad and rapid river, was to be 
crossed ; and as the boat was as heavy 
as a Dutchman, and about as unwieldy, 
some time was required for making 
the due preparations. It happened that 
a kind landlady of one of the inns we 
had stopped at had presented us with 
a large bouquet of flowers, among 
which were three fleurs de lis. These 
we placed in front of the britchska be- 
tween two trunks; and had travelled 
on in this manner very innocently, 
satisfactorily, and odoriferously, until, 
during the above-mentioned interval, it 
pleased a smartly dressed official to 
interrogate us as to our country, 
names, and professions, and register 
all our answers in his book. Per- 
ceiving that we looked somewhat sur- 
prised at this unusual proceeding, he 
assured us that, although he had. no 
suspicions of our intentions, other au- 
thorities most certainly would, unless 
** those emblems of treason,” pointing 
to our luckless dying and bedusted 
Carlist flowers, were discarded. We 
therefore discarded them, and entered 
Bourdeaux free men. Bourdeaux is a 
noble city; the noblest in France; with 
its broad streets, and well-built stone 
houses, and handsome bridges, and 
spacious quays ; and,.above all, it is 
noble for its loyalty and devotion to the 
exiled Bourbons. There is also the 
picturesque cathedral, with its beauti- 
ful windows, hardly inferior to those of 
Notre Dame de Paris; and the old 
church of St. Michael, built by the 
English in 1160; under the belfry of 
which, in a small circular vault, raised 
up against the walls, are forty or fifty 
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bodies, which had been brought thither 
from a place in the neighbourhood to- 
wards the close of the last century. 
They were then, and are now, in a 
state of the most extraordinary and per- 
fect preservation. The sexton declared 
the oldest to be eight hundred years old. 
We remarked that the appearance of 
one corpse was peculiarly fearful ; the 
face hideously distorted, one arm 
doubled across the chest, and the hand 
clenched. He must have been buried 
alive. The guide handled them all in 
the most irreverent manner. 

As we were discussing our dinner on 
the 6th, in the Hotel du Commerce, at 
Bayonne, Mr. , who had been cor- 
respondent of the Morning » came 
in ; and, in answer to several questions 
on the state of things in the provinces, 
painted in such gloomy colours the 
demoralisation and insubordination of 
the army, the distracted and miserable 
condition of the country, and the con- 
sequent utter insecurity both of pro- 
perty and life, that we —determined to 
goon. Mr. ’s hatred of Maroto 
(for which we learned afterwards he 
had good cause) was too evident to 
escape notice; and hinc ille lacryme. 
On Sunday, the 7th, all Bayonne was 
in uproar and ecstasy at the arrival of 
the Duc de Nemours ; under favour of 
which we got our passports viséed for 
St. Jean de Luz, Cambo, and Behobie, 
without the slightest hesitation, by the 
preoccupied sousprefect. And on the 
evening of Monday, having provided 
ourselves with pistols, wine-flasks, a 
scarlet boyna a-piece, and other neces- 
saries, started for the frontier. 

Bayonne presents, or rather presented 
(for, since the entrance of Charles V. 
into France, I suppose things are 
changed,) a most curious and hetero- 
geneous appearance. Every thing that 
the Carlists could want—scarlet beynas 
with the king’s initials, zumarras, stores 
of all sorts, arms, and decorations — 
were publicly displayed in the shop- 
windows: On the counter, in Mons. 
Detroyait’s bank, was lying a packet 
for Prince Carini, the Neapolitan am- 
bassador, at the royal head-quarters, 
Onate. The Carlist agent, the faithful 
and high-minded Marquis Lalande, 
lived next door to the Christino consul, 
Signor Gamboa ; and the landlord of 
the Hotel St. Etienne was a well-known 
and active assistant to the marquis. 
The narrow streets and confined squares 
were full of filthy French soldiers, of 
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whom no less than 4000 formed the 
garrison. In addition to these, douans 
and contrabandistas, Basque peasants 
and gendarmes, disabled Carlists and 
broken-down Englishmen, with a fair 
proportion of Germans and Russians, 
rendered Bayonne as amusing and 
bustling a place as an ennuied stran- 
ger might wish to light upon. 

We had agreed with the Marquis 
Lalande to pick up a Carlist officer of 
distinction, Colonel Madrazo Escalera, 
and take him, as if he were our courier, 
in the dicky of the britchska to Orogne, 
a little village, a stage beyond St. Jean 
de Luz, where we were to meet our 
guides. Accordingly, at the appointed 
spot, just outside the walls of Bayonne, 
we stopped, and a little man in a great- 
coat, and a pair of blue spectacles, by 
way of disguise, presented himself. 
We hardly exchanged two words when 
he scrambled up into the dicky, and 
away we went. At St. Jean de Luz 
our passports were examined no less 
than three several times; but as they 
were en régle, we were suffered to pro- 
ceed, and soon after dark arrived at 
Orogne. The house we entered was 
that of a dealer in hams, cheeses, and 
suchlike goods. Here a degree of 
mystery was observed, which added 
not a little to the interest of the under- 
taking. The colonel looked as suspi- 
cious and uncomfortable as any gentle- 
man could well look, while I was sleepy 
and tired ; and the room into which we 
were ushered was large and gloomy, 
with the shutters carefully closed, 
lest the miserable solitary flickering 
dip, which hardly served to “ make 
the darkness visible,” should discover 
to the French authorities the where- 
abouts of such sad delinquents as our- 
selves. The people of the house went 
stealthily as grim Death. R em- 
ployed himself in examining his arms, 
loading the pistols, &c.; and, in short, 
for twenty minutes or so, things pre- 
sented a very melodramatic appearance. 
This, however, did not last long, for 
we discovered that the colonel knew 
neither our names, object, nor destina- 
tion ; while the way in which his face 
grew bright, when we produced the 
above-mentioned boynas, was very lu- 
dicrous. When he heard R ’s name, 
his transports were indeed great: he 
embraced him, and looked at him, and 
embraced him again. Forthwith a se- 
cond candle and a capital supper made 
their appearance, al “all went merry 
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as a marriage bell.” A few minutes 
before twelve the guides announced 
that the coast was clear, and the sk 

the reverse, and that we had therefore 
better commence our march. We ac- 
cordingly did so, in the manner of 
sheep, one after the other, eight in all. 
The night was pitch dark; and we 
soon found ourselves up to our knees 
in heath, fern, and a kind of most per- 
secuting gorse; in which agreeable fa- 
shion we stumbled, and struggled, and 
tumbled on, up hill and down hill, 
through morasses, and watercourses, 
and pitfalls, for several hours, forbidden 
to speak, and thereby debarred the 
melancholy luxury of making our griefs 
known to one another. Ever and anon 
the bellwether of the flock would halt, 
and hold an earnest and whispered 
conversation with his companions ; the 
result of one of which drove me, I con- 
fess, nearly to despair. We had clam- 
bered to the top of a hill, and were 
then desired, while yet groaning and 
panting (the night, though dark, was 
very close and warm,) from the great 
exertion, to march, like the king of 
France, down again. Down, accord- 
ingly, we went, in more senses than 
one; and it was fortunate we did so, 
for two of our band, with part of the 
baggage, having strayed either to the 
right or to the left, had already fallen, 
as we discovered when morning broke, 
into the hands of the French douans. 
We had to pass several lone farm- 
houses ; and though we went silently 
and breathlessly, their wakeful watch- 
dogs invariably gave notice of our 
movements by the most incessant and 
long-continued howlings; and before 
one dog ceased, another had taken up 
the tale; and thus “ we had music,” 
not of the most agreeable sort, it must 
be confessed, ** wherever we went.” 
In spite, however, of these manifold 
dangers and disasters, just as morning 
began to break, the guides halted, 
pulled out their pipes and brandy- 
flasks, and opened their lips freely. 
The colonel cried, “ Viva Carlos 
Quinto!” and—we were in Spain! 
I sank down on a rock, and enjoyed 
the glorious prospect which the open- 
ing day revealed. We were now at a 
considerable height, and in the very 
heart of the hills ; up which the night- 
mists were slowly rolling, and dis- 
closing here and there their sides 
fringed with fern, and heather, and 
low copsewood, with countless sheep 
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and cows dotted all motionless upon 
them. Being now permitted to speak, 
we began to ask questions concerning 
the propinquity of the Christinos ; and 
were not much cheered by the inform- 
ation that a fortnight ago a party of 
Peseteros (the free-bands of this con- 
test, and the terror of every hen-roost 
in their neighbourhood,) had all but 
entered Vera, the village for which we 
were bound. Nothing, however, was 
to be done but to march on, which, 
after a most necessary rest of ten mi- 
nutes, we did ; and as the church clock 
was striking five, we dragged our weary 
limbs into Vera. The good folks at the 
first posada we reached either could 
not or would not take us in: at the 
second, however, we procured a room, 
with four truckle-beds in it; and wet, 
jaded, and miserable as we were, 
speedily fell into a sound sleep. I 
was roused from this sleep about ten 
o’clock, and beheld our landlady, with- 
out shoes or stockings, standing by my 
bedside, with a little cup in her hand, 
full of some thick brown paste, which 
turned out to be chocolate. With great 
difficulty I persuaded her to leave me 
to myself, and fell asleepagain. About 
one we all got up; and as our baggage 
that had been seized during our night- 
march by the French douans arrived 
soon afterwards, we were able to dress 
pretty comfortably. We dined, for the 
first time in my life, a 7 Espagnol, ona 
profusion of lettuce, salad, and beans, 
with the olio; and by three o'clock 
were ready to start. With fear and 
sorrow I beheld a piece of carpet and 
a cloak placed upon a pile of trunks 
on the back of a powerful mule, and 
was told that I was to be mounted 
thereon. On seeing G successfully 
scramble up upon a similar saddle, I 
made the attempt; and after several 
vain endeavours, with no small aid 
from * the pressure from behind,” I 
found myself aloft, with my legs dan- 
gling one on each side of the animal’s 
neck, without ever bridle or stirrup. 
Our two companions, being shorter in 
the leg, were on small ponies. Three 
voluntarios, or soldiers belonging to 
the national guard of Vera, accom- 
panied us, by way of escort, looking 
most picturesque in their blue boynas 
and red trousers, with their jackets 
swung loosely over their shoulders. 
Lighthearted fellows were they; and 
yet withal so gentle, and so careful of 
their charge, leading the mules over 
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bad portions of the ground, and ever 
at hand to pick up a blown-off cap, or 
to form a primitive bridle out of an old 
piece of rope. Our road lay at one 
time by the side of a brawling river, 
and at another up the face of a moun- 
tain, shaded with Spanish chestnuts, 
oaks, and beech-trees. On crossing a 
bridge, we fell in with a party of priests, 
resting themselves during the heat of 
the day, under the shade of a noble 
chestnut-tree. As we passed, they all 
took off their Brobdignag-sized hats, 
and wished God speed us. Towards 
evening, after a long and steep descent 
of a wooded mountain, we entered a 
glorious wood, with a clear and noisy 
rivulet running through it. At the fur- 
ther end was a chateau, in which, as 
the proprietor was absent, we had in- 
tended to rest for the night; but find- 
ing it full, we were forced to journey 
up and down the mountains for three 
or four hours longer, until we came to 
Goyzueta. The night-mist had com- 
pletely chilled us ; and therefore none 
of us were sorry to sit round the cheery 
wood-fire in the kitchen while our sup- 
per— which was, barring the nauseous 
oil, that bane of every Spanish dish, 
excellent—was being cooked. The 
next morning, after the invariable little 
cups of chocolate and slices of toast 
had been offered, we resumed our 
march. From the summit of one range 
of hills, a fine view of St. Sebastian and 
the sea burst upon us. At this place 
the guides pointed out a spot in the 
valley beneath where, a few days ago, 
a party of twenty-four Christinos were 
surprised by the Carlists. With what 
varying emotions did I gaze on St. Se- 
bastian !— 

Mid fern-clad hills, where fiocks at plea- 

sure roam, 

And crags dark-brooding o’er the flood, 
Has sturdy Loyalty her latest home, 

Red with her ‘slaughter’d children’s 

blood. 

We soon fell in with a jolly-looking 
priest, on his way, as he told the co- 
lonel, to Rome: “ He had been a great 
sinner during his lifetime; and should 
not die happy unless he had obtained 
absolution from the pope himself.” 
About mid-day we entered a pleasant 
grove of chestnut-trees, under the shade 
of which we discussed some excellent 
cold fried trout, as well as the contents 
of a capacious pigskin. We then de- 
scended into the highroad from St. Se- 
bastian to Tolosa, having been obliged, 
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in order to avoid the Christinos, to fol- 
low a mere horse-track over the hills. 
In the valley we descended into I saw 
and heard for the first time a Spanish 
cart. The wheels were spokeless ; and 
the music arising from this deficiency, 
in order to be appreciated, must be 
heard ; though, perhaps, a tolerable 
idea of it may be obtained by blowing 
a broken-winded bagpipe, and having 
a naughty child beaten at the same 
time. The noise, nevertheless, is not 
without its use; for in the narrow 
mountain lanes, where there is often 
barely room for a cart, its approach is 
made known at a mile’s distance ; and 
thus many an unpleasant fix, as the 
Americans would say, is prevented. 
The difference of temperature in the 
valley and on the hills was very great. 
We suffered not a little from heat be- 
fore we reached Tolosa; but a bathe 
in the river Oria, which flows through 
the town, proved very refreshing, In 
the cool of the evening we strolled 
about the town, one of the largest in 
the three provinces ; and on the Paseo, 
or public walk, we witnessed a curious 
wrestling-match between two young 
urchins, which lasted perhaps half an 
hour, during which most wonderful 
contortions, and writhings, and twirl- 
ings of the limbs occurred. The match 
was begun, carried on, and coucluded, 
with the most perfect good-humour 
and gravity. Though our inn was 
dignified with the title and sign of the 
Fonda (hotel) Café y Billar di San 
Carlos, in vain did I strive during the 
whole night to close my wearied eye- 
lids in slumber. The attacks of certain 
minute animals, of whom Dryden says, 


“We scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite,” 


were so vehement and incessant, as to 
render all hopes of sleep delusive ; and 
we found out ere long that Tolosa was 
not the only town in Spain that har- 
boured these foes to jaded travellers. 
At Tolosa we parted from our com- 
panion, Colonel Madrazo, who pro- 
ceeded at once to Onate, where the 
king was then living; while we deter- 
mined to make an excursion to Eybar, 
Durango, and Bermeo, until a proper 
passport, which he kindly undertook 
to obtain, and send to Durango, should 
have been made out by the authorities 
at head-quarters. Accordingly, the 
next morning, having hired mules for 
ourselves and baggage, we set out, 
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along a most beautiful and ever-varying 
road, to Eybar; aud about mid-day we 
reached the far-famed college of the 
Jesuits at Azpeitia, which was shewn 
to us bya civil brother of the order. 
The building is a huge pile, still_unfi- 
nished, and likely to remain so. Large 
cool corridors, with eyer-playing fount- 
ains, run all round it, and give a very 
grand idea of the conception of its 
founders. In a little room, with cu- 
riously carved and ornamented walls 
and ceiling, at the top of the building, 
is shewn the bed on which Ignatius 
Loyola expired. Here, also, are his 
portrait and a specimen of his hand- 
writing. From this room we descended 
into the church, which is circular, and 
forms the centre of the vast pile. In 
this truly beautiful specimen of eccle- 
siastical magnificence, fawn- coloured 
marble, gold, and silver, are blended 
together with the most faultless taste ; 
and the eye is consequently not of- 
fended with the glare of badly assorted 
colours, as is so strikingly the case in 
the Madeleine. Our conductor pointed 
with honest pride to an altar-piece, the 
gift and production of the Infante Don 
Sebastian, who was at that time living 
there in a kind of dignified retirement, 
with a becoming retinue of aids-de- 
camp, guards, &c.; the effect of which 
was a curious and somewhat unseemly 
medley of soldiers and monks, caps 
and cowls, muskets and crucifixes. 
On understanding that we were Eng- 
lishmen, our cicerone asked R 
what our countrymen would have done 
had they got possession of the church. 








R answered, “ They would have 
respected religion;” and he endea- 


voured to convince him that we were 
not heretics, but with very little suc- 
cess. While he stayed to pay his re- 
spects to the Infante, G and myself 
rode on to Azcoytia, a village hard by, 
and ordered dinner; and our muleteer, 
and two or three of his friends in the 
village, dined at the same table with 
us, with their inborn, natural good- 
breeding and intelligence. All were 
anxious to learn whether the Great 
Powers were disposed to interfere, and 
thus settle the apparently interminable 
contest. In a short time two fine Gui- 
puzcoan peasants dropped in, and, 
seeing a sketch of the church, which 
G had made, lying on a chair, 








insisted he should take the likeness of 


a one-eyed oddity at table; who, after 
much hesitation, submitted to the oper- 
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ation with a look of doubt, hope, and 
amazement, most truly comical. Master 
and mistress, cook, hostler, and maid, 
all came to look at the performance, 
and loud were their shouts of laughter ; 
which were redoubled when the wag of 
the party declared that the fat old cook 
(the most wonderful specimen of female 
humanity I ever set eyes on, with a tail 
of black hair as thick as a cable twisted 
down her back) must have her likeness 
taken too. Down, therefore, she flopped 
into a chair; and a very rich scene 
took place, After bidding adieu to 
our portrait-loving friends, we mounted 
our mules, and enjoyed a most beauti- 
ful ride, in the cool of the evening, to 
Eybar, where Count Casa d’ Eguia was 
living, The next morning the gallant 
veteran honoured us with a visit, and 
offered us every civility in his power. 
IIe is a noble-looking old man, and 
may justly be called the Nestor of the 
Carlist generals. In company with 
him was General Cabanos, whose son 
was one of the victims of the chiefs with 
whom Maroto dealt so summarily on 
the 17th of February, 1839, at Estella. 
The count strongly vindicated that ex- 
ecution, assuring us that Maroto had 
no other course left him to pursue. 
At Eybar is a famous gun and pistol 
manufactory, where G bought a 
pair of very handsome pistols, beauti- 
fully mounted in silver. 

We left Eybar very early on the 
morning of the 13th, and reached Du- 
rango by mid-day. And here, if I were 
able, I would give some account of the 
scenery ; but I despair of describing 
beauties so many and so various as 
those which every turn of the road re- 
vealed to our sight. Durango lies ina 
fertile valley of considerable extent, 
and is a town of some importance. 
It was market-day ; and the narrow 
streets and spacious market-place were 
crowded. It was therefore with some 
difficulty that we made our way up to 
the principal inn. After having made 
ourselves comfortable, notwithstanding 
our het and dusty march, and ordered 
dinner, we proceeded to inspect the 
far-famed capital of Carlist Biscay,— 
Durango! Hateful, blood-stained 
name! name never to be mentioned 
but with execration!—so say and so 
think many of my countrymen. With 
them I agree not. It would undoubt- 
edly have been more magnanimous, or 
rather more in accordance with the 
specious, tinsel liberality of the age, 
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for Charles V. to have thrown every 
advantage in the way of the invaders, 
and to have admitted the right of the 
subjects of a sovereign with whom he 
was not at war to pillage his country 
and to kill his people. But, in the first 
place, it must never be forgotten that 
the Durango decree was part of the law 
of the land; and the de facto, and, as 
I believe, de jure, sovereign of that land, 
can with small justice be blamed, if, 
finding appeals to generosity, good faith, 
and a certain antiquated English love of 
fair play, unavailing, he should subject 
men to the execution of the very laws 
which they came to subvert. In the 
second place, the decree was promul- 
gated as soon as the intention of form- 
ing the Legion was made known, in 
the confident hope, as Signor Erro in- 
formed us, that it would prevent the 
ill-starred tools of a cowardly govern- 
ment from polluting the shores of 
Biscay with their presence. It did 
not do so, however, for the Legion ar- 
rived. General Evans knew before- 
hand what he was to expect; and yet, 
with his eyes wide open, and with 
much bombastic declamation, he land- 
ed on the fatal coast: and, now, let all 
the guilt of all the after bloodshed be 
laid to the charge of those who know- 
ingly and wilfully exposed 14,000 of 
their countrymen to destruction, rather 
than to the charge of those who, in de- 
fence of their altars, their hearths, and 
their liberties, mercilessly vindicated 
the insulted laws. 

But to return to Durango: a large 
covered market-place, with a roof of 
fine old dark oak, projects from the 
church. At this place were assembled, 
when we first saw it, countrywomen 
selling their cheeses and cherries, 
officers and officials in their picturesque 
dresses, with the everlasting cigarettos 
in their mouths, and idlers of all de- 
scriptions. The church is a grand, 
sombre pile, with massive stone co- 
lumns. The king’s pew, handsomely 
fitted up, is close to the altar. At the 
other end of the town is the king’s 
palace, a little whitewashed house, with 
green-shuttered windows,—a_ truly 
sorry abode for royalty; but, in these 
enlightened days, it is something for a 
king to have a house, however humble, 
which he can call his own. In the 
afternoon we started for Bermeo, the 
chief seaport town in possession of the 
Carlists, not altogether without some 
apprehensions of danger from the gar- 
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rison of Bilboa. An hour's ride brought 
us to the top of a chain of hills covered 
with Spanish chestnuts, from which the 
prospect, looking back on Durango, 
its green valley, and some bold rocks 
to the right of it, was very beautiful. 
In the vicinity of Guernica, the Runny- 
mede, albeit a loyal one, of Biscay, we 
met General Gomez, whom I cannot 
help calling the Peterborough of the 
nineteenth century. He is a noble, 
stately-looking man ; and was mounted 
on an Andalusian steed, as stately as 
himself, The court-martial, which was 
granted at his own request, had not 
pronounced its verdict; and he was 
therefore living in retirement in his 
house at Guernica, until it should have 
done so. The sun had set before we 
got within sight of the sea; and we 
did not enter Bermeo till after nine 
o'clock. I cannot resist describing the 
appearance of the posada. At the fur- 
ther end of the common room, which 
was on the first floor, were hens, ducks, 
and all manner of domestic fowls, in 
coops and cages. Down one side of 
the room half-a-dozen doors opened 
into the sleeping-berths, for they de- 
serve no finer title, being without 
window or chimney ; and all that we 
heard, saw, and smelt in them, pre- 
saged a wretched night. Notwithstand- 
ing all annoyances, I managed to sleep 
very soundly ; and did not half relish 
turning out the next morning, in order 
to luxuriate in a sea-bath. Owing to 
the rocky and uneven character of the 
coast, we spent some time in finding 
an eligible cove wherein to perform our 
ablutions ; but, when once in, no Phi- 
lolutes nor Psycrolutes, I will venture 
to say, ever enjoyed a bath more than 
we three footsore, bedusted travellers 
did. Let alone the freshness of the 
waves, and the wild beauty of the spot, 
there was a certain nescio guid in the 
thought of bathing in the Bay of Biscay, 
hard by the Carlist “ city of the waters,” 
not a little exhilarating. Bermeo pos- 
sesses a snug little basin, well sheltered 
from the sea; in which were lying se- 
veral fishing-smacks, and the whole of 
the royal navy, consisting of three trin- 
caduras, half-decked boats, mounting 
one swivel gun a-piece. On the crown 
of an eminence, a little to the seaward 
of the town, are the ruins of a very 
large church, and a battery placed in a 
commanding position. The garrison 
was composed of three companies of 
infantry, and some artillerymen ; and 
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our worthy host, a bluff, sailorlike per- 
sonage, seemed to be in no dread of 
the Christinos, malgrado the unplea- 
sant propinquity of Bilboa, with its 
victorious garrison of 7000 men. The 
talk of the town was on an attempt 
recently made by a valiant Christino 
sloop of war to capture some miserable 
fishing-smacks, as they were quietly 
pursuing their harmless occupation. 
The attempt was frustrated by an un- 
wonted display of old English feeling 
off the Cantabrian coast; and the 
frightened owners were gladdened by 
the restoration of their boats. Our 
good-humoured Boniface, in relating 
this story, let us know that, cruel and 
dastardly as our conduct had been of 
late years towards them, Biscayans 
had not forgotten the time when their 
generous allies were Englishmen, In 
fact, during the whole of our trip, I 
found both high and low ready to dis- 
tinguish between the English nation 
and the English government ; and never 
were the “ tres Ingleses ” treated with 
aught but the greatest hospitality and 
kindness, After breakfast we mounted 
our mules again, and retraced our steps 
to Durango. During the first mile or 
two the road was alive with peasants, 
male and female, old and young, in 
their gayest Sunday dresses, proceed- 
ing towards the town, and with many 
a kind salutation were we greeted by 
these “ gentlefolk of nature.” The day 
was so fiercely hot, that our tired 
muleteer lagged behind, and thus well- 
nigh got me into a scrape ; for, allured 
by the cool and pleasant appearance of 
the chestnut woods I have before men- 
tioned, and in hopes of effecting a 
short cut, we struck into them. I pre- 
sently lost my companions, and soon 
afterwards my way, and went wander- 
ing up and down in every direction, 
till the bright thought suggested itself 
of laying the bridle on my mule’s neck, 
and letting her choose her own path. 
I accordingly did so; and away she 
walked, and in half an hour brought 
me to the outskirts of the wood ; but, 
alas ! the valley I looked upon was not 
that of Durango, and no road, neither 
into it, nor out of it, could I see. In 
a state of despair I turned my silly 
mule round again ; and after going for 
some time in the other direction, got 
into the road, which I took good care 
not to leave again in search of shade 
or short cut until I reached Durango. 
As I did not succeed in doing so be- 
fore the late hour of 4 p.m., and as my 





companions, owing to a similar misad- 
venture, did not arrive much sooner, 
dinner was out of the question. Hav- 
ing, therefore, ordered supper, I strolled 
out into the town, bent upon seeing 
the far-famed dance of Durango; the 
name of which, Da culos, is more ex- 
pressive than delicate. Finding, how- 
ever, that it would not be begun till 
sunset, I amused myself with watching 
half-a-dozen lusty young fellows play- 
ing at fives against a wall, which would 
not have disgraced Ireland’s Gardens, 
at Brighton, in their best days. Near 
these was a larger party, whose game 
was not very unlike bowls, but requir- 
ing greater strength of arm. The tives 
wall was surmounted with the arms of 
the province ; and a good many of the 
upper orders were looking on, and en- 
couraging the players. It required no 
great shrewdness to see what effect 
these and similar games, thus patron- 
ised, must produce on the national 
character ; and I am sure no Basque 
Scott, for many a year, will have 


‘“‘ To moralise on the decay 
Of Biscay’s strength in modern day.” 


Those who wish for a good description 
of the marvellous dance I witnessed 
this evening will find one in Mr. Ste- 
phens’s amusing book. I could not 
even make out the evolutions, much 
less describe them accurately. They 
seemed to me to be somewhat in this 
style :—At first the ladies, in sets of 
eight or ten, went through something 
not very unlike a mitigated Irish jig, 
to a sort of hop-and-go-one tune, 
which after a while grew faster and 
fiercer ; and upon this they all joined 
hands, and tore round the market- 
place like so many inspired baccha- 
nalians, bumping, literally, every one 
who was in the way, and each other 
into the bargain. The louder the music 
grew, the faster went they; and the 
faster they went, the louder grew the 
music ; until, when the bumping and 
thumping seemed to have reached the 
acmé, it ceased, and the measured tune 
to which they had at first danced was 
struck up again. The power which the 
pipe, tabor, and Jew’s harp, seemed to 
exert over the movements of old and 
young, was a practical commentary on 
Collins’s Ode on the Passions. Though 
the quieter part of the dance was con- 
fined to the fair sex, the young soldiers 
and peasants would mix in the romp- 
ing. The great amusement of the ladies 
seemed to consist in getting some gal- 
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lant voluntario between two of them, 
one giving him a violent jerk to the 
right, the other to the left, and then 
both swinging up against him at the 
same instant. ‘This went on till dusk, 
when the merry party broke up. I 
had hitherto remained under cover of 
the roofed market-place, and conceiv- 
ing that the firing was all over for the 
evening, I sallied out into the square, 
and was gazing around me, when up 
came very demurely two pretty mucha- 
chas, with a cavalier between them, 
and before I had time even to put 
inyself into a proper position for re- 
sisting the shock, a sudden sensation 
justified me in exclaiming, with Don 
Ferolo Whiskerandos, “ My behind !” 
The invincible gravity with which the 
bumping was performed made it still 
more ludicrous. At supper two bottles 
of a most delectable and destructive 
iced, or rather snowed, drink, yclept 
sangria, made their appearance ; and 
whether it was owing to “ potations ” 
too “ pottle deep,” or to the incessant 
attacks of the fleas and flies, I know 
not, but sleep visited not my weary 
eyelids all this night. While on this 
painful subject, I can assure an anony- 
mous poet, who concludes a long list 
of travellers’ grievances, in the tra- 
vellers’ book at some village, | forget 
what, in the valley of the Rhone, with 
these pregnant lines — 


“The fleas by twos and threes 
Jump frisking where they please ; 
Their cousins also come, 

And bite you on the—thumb ”— 


that had he accompanied us in our 
tour in the Basque Provinces, though 
he would scarce have found a book 
wherein to record his woes, he would 
have had plenty of opportunities given 
him for bewailing the ravages of his 
frisky foes. 

On our arrival to-day, we found the 
passport which Colonel Escalera had 
promised to obtain awaiting us. No- 
thing could be more formal or regular 
than this permission: “ Trasladarre al 
Cuartel Keal y al punto de las Pro- 
vincias que mas les convenga.” The 
next morning, therefore, we started for 
Onate, in which town his majesty was 
then living. The ride, over mountains, 
and through valleys, not unlike those 
in the wildest part of Derbyshire, 
though on a grander scale, was very 
beautiful. Arrived at Onate, only one 
small room, and that not the most 
odoriferous, was to be obtained. 
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R » however, had pleasing recol- 
lections of the days he had spent, two 
years ago, under the roof of a certain 
Signora Augustina Mendia di Pefalba, 
owing to which we soon found our- 
selves comfortably and cleanly lodged 
in her house, with a little sitting-room 
all to ourselves, In the evening two 
priests, friends of our hostess, dropped 
in; one very talkative, the other a 
dummy. The first was a Jesuit, and 
had been expelled from Madrid by the 
Liberals, and was now a professor in 
the Onate university. It was scarcely 
to be expected that he should feel any 
sneaking kindness towards those who 
had forced him to exchange his com- 
fortable quarters in Madrid for the 
king’s poverty-stricken court; and, 
accordingly, he was by no means 
sparing in his abuse of La Reyna Go- 
bernadore la P and her partisans. 
By way of excuse for intruding upon us, 
he brought a Carlist Arragonese news- 
paper, containing a noble proclamation 
of Cabrera’s to his troops, after a victory 
they had gained in the preceding month. 
The Spaniard’s dark eyes flashed fire 
as he read aloud some of the most 
heart-stirring passages; and it was 
easy to see how deep-rooted and in- 
tense was the hatred felt towards those 
whom he regarded not only as rebels, 
but Jacobins and Atheists. It has been 
a constant theme of reproach against 
Charles V. that his success would be 
the success of the Inquisition ; that the 
miserable people, who for six years 
have been fighting his battles, are de- 
luded into doing so by the unhallowed 
influence of the clergy; and, in short, 
that all the bigotry, intolerance, and 
priestly arrogance, of the most priest- 
ridden country in Europe, is arrayed 
on his side. Now, without pretending 
to decide whether it ought to be an 
objection to a monarch that in his 
ranks are to be found the ministers of 
his church, I doubt the justice of the 
accusation. This Jesuit’s history was 
but the history of the Spanish clergy 
in general. With very few and very 
honourable exceptions, they remained 
at their cures, in their convents, in 
Madrid, in Barcelona, until revolution 
had allied itself, as it almost always 
does, to rapine, bloodshed, and inti- 
delity ; until many had been murder- 
ed, more pillaged, and all threatened ; 
and then, and not till then, did they 
fly to him who was too good, too just, 
and too noble to refuse protection, 
where he had rather a right to expect 
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assistance. And then did Estella and 
Durango, Ouate and Tolosa, become 
(and was it not a proud thing for them 
that they did become ?) cities of refuge 
to the persecuted and helpless ministers 
of God. We lost no time in paying 
our respects to Signor Ramirez de la 
Pescina, the prime minister, of whom 
it would be difficult to speak too highly. 
Acquainted with most modern lan- 
guages; with a hard and _ practical 
knowledge of the world; despising 
those puerile arts of intrigue which 
have rendered Spanish diplomacy ridi- 
culous, and, above all, exempt from 
that fatal indolence which has so often 
rendered it powerless for good ; active, 
urbane, and honest,— this minister 
seemed formed to retrieve the declin- 
ing fortunes of his master’s cause ; 
and we can little doubt but that those 
talents, so conspicuously shewn in 
struggling against adverse circum- 
stances, would have been applied in 
victory to the advantage, and for the 
good, not of a party, but of Spain. 
Maroto’s treason, however, put an end 
to the hopes and the labours of the 
minister. I may observe, en passant, 
that a strong proof presumptive of 
Maroto’s good faith, in the first hour 
of his tremendous supremacy, is the 
fact that those whom he called to 
power, from exile and from prison, 
refused, with hardly an exception, to 
betray with him their sovereign. Ra- 
mirez de la Pescina, sent for, like Peel, 
from Rome, to become first minister ; 
Elio, snatched from the dungeons of 
Guevara, to command his loved and 
faithful Navarrese ; Zaretegui, rescued 
from death, to be second in command 
tohis preserver ; Casa d’ Eguia, saved in 
his honourable old age from unmerited 
exile,—all forgot their benefactor when 
he forgot his loyalty, and preferred 
want and imprisonment in France, to 
disgraceful ease and guilty liberty in 
their betrayed country. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, our pre- 
sentation to Charles V. took place. 
Eight o’clock in the evening was the 
hour appointed ; and at that hour we 
found ourselves seated in an anteroom 
in the palace, listening to the royal 
band, which Zumalacarreguy took some 
few years back from Valdez, who, again, 
had brought with him from Madrid “ all 
the means and appliances” of war in 
great perfection. People who had busi- 
hess to transact with the king were 





passing to and fro continually, as he 
made it a rule to do as little by deputy 
as was possible. Owing, therefore, to 
papers which had to be signed, contracts 
which had to be entered into, decrees 
which had to be concocted, despatches 
which had to be read, it was nearly 
nine o’clock when the chamberlain in- 
formed us that their majesties were 
ready to receive us, He preceded us 
into the room ; and having announced 
our names, withdrew, and left us alone 
with the royal party, the king, the 
queen, and Ferdinand, prince of the 
Asturias. They stood in the middle 
of the room, and remained so during 
the whole interview. The king, from 
a feeling highly honourable to him, 
would not suffer us to kiss his hand, 
which I for my part was quite ready, 
nay, anxious, to do, The room was 
dimly lighted with two candles, so 
placed as to throw all their light on 
us; and, owing to this arrangement, 
I could not form so just an idea of the 
king’s appearance as I had nape to do. 
Ile is a little, spare man, with a bushy 
moustache, and a very sweet smile. 
The queen is vivacious and lively, with 
quick blue eyes, and engaging manners. 
Prince Ferdinand seemed shy, and did 
not talk much, though he spoke Eng- 
lish with tolerable fluency. The king 
told G—— that the queen spoke Eng- 
lish. G took the hint, and asked 
some question in that language. Her 
majesty blushed, looked for a moment 
confused, and then, with a laugh, said, 
“* Je ne parle pas Anglais, monsieur ; 
pas de tout.” On this the royal wag 
laughed most heartily, and seemed not 
a little pleased with the success of his 
joke. Her majesty then related some 
of her adventures in crossing the frontier, 
by night and on foot, to join her husband. 
Neither few nor slight were the dangers 
and difficulties this heroic lady had to 
go through in her loyal undertaking. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
courtesy of our reception by this truly 
royal pair; and I was particularly struck 
with the suavity and gentleness of the 
king’s voice and manner. To human 
eyes there seems small hopes of his 
ever sitting on the throne of his an- 
cestors; but as long as a Spaniard is 
to be found fighting in his ranks, so 
long will there ‘be at least one English- 
man to cry 
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GUIZOT’S PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN CIVILISATION.” 


Monsieur Guizor, now the French 
ambassador at our court, is a compound 
animal. He comprises in his character 
a spice of German transcendentalism, 
French vanity, and British love of li- 
berty, and, we believe, an earnest per- 
suasion of the value and plastic powers 
of pure Christianity. His admiration 
of his country and his countrymen 
breaks out irrepressibly in the very 
opening of the very first lecture we are 
called on to peruse in one of the vo- 
lumes before us: “I may say, without 
vanity,” adds Monsieur Guizot, “ that 
France has been the centre from which 
European civilisation has emanated.” 
We scarcely admit this position, In 
Guizot’s vanity it may seem an axiom ; 
to our minds it isa Q. E.D. He may 
fancy that because a custom, prevalent 
at one time in France, may now be po- 
pular in some other portion of Europe, 
that therefore France has given the im- 
pulse, and has the credit of its origin. 
But this we think may be sufficiently 
explained by the fact, that France in 
the space of ten or twelve months per- 
forms the circle of fashions in politics 
and in petticoats; and it would be 
strange if, in her touching every pos- 
sible variety of social, moral, and poli- 
tical fantasy, she did not hit on some 
one shape which, suiting the taste and 
constitution of a neighbouring empire 
or nation, very naturally became fixed 
and popular. France, in fact, throws 
up, at the expenditure of national suf- 
fering, chameleon hues of every variety, 
in order to present a choice to the na- 
tions of Europe. She is the political 
and social kaleidoscope ; and other 
countries pick and choose modes and 
morals, civilisation and surtouts, not 
because France has originated, but be- 
cause their own taste and circum- 
stances lead them to prefer them. A 
Frenchman, into whose head an idea 
has entered, is unhappy till he puts it 
into execution or action. Hence the 
masses there are influenced by a mode, 
a moral, or a maxim, as the surface of 
the sea by a breath of wind. Assimi- 
lation spreads and propagates itself in 
more rapid triumphs than among any 
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other people. One spark from a mas- 
ter or bold spirit fuses the whole na- 
tional materials, and rouses them to 
revolution or resistance of evil, to 
loyalty or republicanism, as the case 
may be. We have no objection to 
stand quietly on this side the Channel, 
and learn lessons of improvement or 
fashion from our mercurial cousins, 
provided we be at freedom to cull and 
choose what suits our taste and com- 
mends itself to our judgments. France 
is not, as Monsieur Guizot alleges, 
“ the very heart of civilisation,” p. 5. 
It is the mere experiment school. It 
is not the model which Europe copies, 
but the crucible from the products of 
which Europe picks out homogeneous 
good. Civilisation is a conventional 
expression ; to be defined not from its 
primary words, but from the accumu- 
lated influences, states, and progress, 
which the common sense, * which is 
the genius of humanity,” has given as 
its component parts. It is not mere 
physical ease. Raw economists are too 
prone to imagine the minimum of taxes 
is the maximum of civilisation ; that 
corn laws and duties upon soap and 
soda are the main elements of bar- 
barism, and the reduction or removal 
of these a step of no mean degree 
toward civilisation. On this theory, 
one would suppose that the South Sea 
islanders were far beyond the “ isles 
of Greece,” and well-fed and housed 
cattle vastly more refined than their 
owners, 

Nor can we admit that the most pa- 
rental tuition that can be extended to 
its subjects by an absolute monarchy or 
petty republic, providing for their ma- 
terial and even moral wants to the best 
of its resources, and swaying its sceptre 
over a contented and peaceful com- 
munity, constitutes civilisation ; else 
Turkey and Hindostan would be para- 
gons. Civilisation is the progress of a 
nation in religious, social, literary cul- 
ture ; the subordination ofits resources, 
and its taxes, and its revenue to its 
great end, developement of mind, ex- 
pansion of thought, and expression of 
free and faithful sentiment. 


By M. Guizot. 


2. History of Civilisation in Europe, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 


French Revolution. By M, Guizot. 


Oxford; Talboys. 
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« Js, then, the human race,” asks our 
author, “ no better than a community of 
ants; a society, the springs of whose 
movements are order and well-being ; 
and where the object to be attained and 
the progress to be accomplished consists 
merely in the greatest accumulation of 
labour, and the most equitable division 
of its fruits? The instinct of mankind 
is unwilling to admit so narrow a defini- 
tion of human destinies. At the first 
glance they discover that the word civil. 
isation comprehends something more ex- 
tended, more complicated ; something 
which is superior even to the perfection 
of social relations, of power, and of social 
happiness. Facts, public opinion, and 
the universally received sense of the term, 
coincide with this instinct.” 


We think there is truth in the view 
of Guizot, that there may be a high 
developement of individual progress, 
without any corresponding develope- 
ment of social and national activity or 
civilisation. The individual mind may 
be rich in all the brilliancy of literature 
and poetry, and yet the national mind 
stagnate. There may be many and 
bright rays of mental excellence pour- 
ing forth from individual minds, as 
from many distant and isolated nuclei; 
but there may be wanting, nevertheless, 
that combining and amalgamating in- 
fluence, which blends all into one 
brilliant flood, that covers with un- 
dying lustre the whole nation. There 
never can be real civilisation without 
these ; but these may exist independent 
of and prior to civilisation. It often 
seems as if a benign and gracious Pro- 
vidence gave the finest minds in bar- 
barous and semi-civilised communities, 
to be as moral luminaries, compensating 
in their scattered orbits for the absence 
ofnational refinement ; like stars, which 
are most vivid in the thickest night ; or 
oasis in the desert, most green in the 
dreariest waste. Let it not, however, 
be forgotten that society, in its purest 
and most glorious crystallisation, is 
not the end but the means; is not 
meant to reflect its own glories, but 
raised higher, as it were, than the na- 
tural state, to catch the first beams of 
the approaching “ Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” and to reflect these more per- 
fectly on all around and beneath it, in 
order that, seeing the ultimate of our 
progress in the social, we may feel it 


the commencement only of our indi- 
vidual and eternal expansion. 


Indi- 
viduals construct society, not for its 


destiny, but for a temple wherein they 
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may more peacefully adore the “ Great 
and Manifested I am.” 

We feel much pleased by the shrewd 
analysis which pervades the second 
lecture of our author. It is certainly 
a remarkable point of contrast, that 
each specimen of ancient civilisation 
was the product of one master and 
plastic idea ; while that of all Europe, 
and ofevery empire in it, is the product 
of a variety of antagonist and separate 
elements. In Egypt, and in Hindos- 
tan, the preponderating element is evi- 
dently theocratic ; in Greece and Rome, 
martial, or the predominance of a vic- 
torious caste; but the civilisation of 
England, for instance, is moulded out 
of the débris of the ruins of those 
shapes that preceded it, but gathered 
up by the hand of a true faith, and ce- 
mented by the blood ofmartyr-believers. 
It is this last feature that will give to 
European civilisation its perpetuity : 
all ancient forms of it have perished, 
because the soil on which they sprung 
became exhausted and no longer able 
to bear the luxuriance it gave birth to. 
But European civilisation derives its 
main nutrition from an inexhaustible 
source, the treasures of which cannot 
be utterly absorbed, and will therefore 
advance, shelving off heterogeneous 
and corrupt excrescences,— ever grow- 
ing, ever brightening. Its very dura- 
tion at this moment is an earnest of 
the future, and a proof of our view. It 
has been progressive these fifteen cen- 
turies,— sometimes slow, and not un- 
frequently to the outward eye retro- 
grade: in all its departments it has 
been so. Its literature, its science, its 
progress throughout its whole denomin- 
ation, has been onward. In particular 
points, antiquity has outstripped us ; 
but not, most certainly, in the aggre- 
gate. Our literature may not, perhaps, 
be marked by so nice a balancing of 
words,—so studied rhythm and ar- 
rangement of sentences; but we ven- 
ture to assert, profoundly as we admire 
the classics, that our literature is far 
more intense, vivid, and real. No just 
mind will for one moment place Homer 
in the same category with Shakspeare 
and Milton. In the literature that 


claims the fatherhood of the first there 
is more of unity, grace, and art; but 
in the literature emanating from and 
originating the two last there is tenfold 
more of truthfulness—of life—of power, 
—more traces of intimacy with the 
deep- 


heart—of communion with 
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seated springs never fathomed hereto- 
fore. It is not unworthy of notice, that 
the utmost extent of government at- 
tained by the Roman empire was the 
municipal. Italy was a collection of 
towns; Rome was the chief town. 
There were not, extending from the 
centre to the circumference, those rami- 
fications of parent control, those chan- 
nels of political influence along which 
the impress of the senate might travel, 
to strike its counterpart on the remoter 
provinces of the empire, and give an 
individuality to the whole. War was 
the war of towns; civilisation and 
social well-being were purely munici- 
pal. Outside the walls of the city, or 
the town, there were no groups of 
peaceful hamlets,—no clumps of little 
villages —no spires—no country seats, 
—none of those points of contact in 
city and country along which one assi- 
milating influence might spread. This 
is a remarkable fact: it forms a most 
striking difference between ancient and 
modern Civilisation ; it determines the 
immense proaress we have made. The 
idea municipal is the chief political le- 
gacy bequeathed by ancient to modern 
Europe ; and tempered by the higher 
national jurisdiction, it is of value. 
Another, but inferior, bequest, says 
Guizot, was “the idea of the empire of 
an emperor of the imperial majesty, 
and of an absolute and sacred power, 
attached to the name ofemperor. These 
are the elements which Roman civilisa- 
tion has transmitted to that of Europe: 
on one side, the principle of liberty 
exemplified in the municipal adminis- 
tration, in its customs, its laws, and its 
examples; and, on the other, a general 
and common civil legislation, and the 
idea ofabsolute power, the principle of 
order and of servitude.” 

Guizot proceeds to make some most 
shrewd remarks on the civilising in- 
fluence of the growing ecclesiastical 
corporation which shot up amid the 
ruins of the empire, and clearly esta- 
blishes the fact that, notwithstanding 
its gross and deep-seated corruption, it 
yet spread around it a hallowing in- 
fluence of the most important nature, 
and became the most attractive nu- 
cleus of civilisation in a rude and bar- 
barous age. There is, however, a dis- 
tinction to be kept up between Christi- 
anity as a doctrine and the church as a 
corporation ; the former affects the in- 
dividual, the latter society. The reli- 
gion was prior to the church. The one 
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diffused itself silently and secretly, as a 
warm spring from the bowels of the 
earth, into surrounding snow-drifts ; but 
the latter became the reservoir, not only 
for receiving, but also for distributing, 
with power elements of new life,— 
sacred principles out of which the beau- 
tiful crystallisations of order, decorum, 
peace, might evolve and effloresce. We 
believe in the immortality of truth, and 
the future destinies of the Gospel ; but, 
notwithstanding this belief, we are per- 
suaded that, amid the falling fragments 
and melting throne of the Roman em- 
pire, Christianity had fared in Europe 
as it fared in Asia and Africa,—it had 
been driven to other shores, and the 
Sun of Righteousness had arisen to 
quicken and illuminate more favoured 
shores, had not the church become the 
chrysalis shell in which the future be- 
ing was protected in the winter of its 
being ; the temple within which thie 
palladium was preserved; the altar, 
with its horns, on which the glory 
burned, and from which, as by a monu- 
ment sacred in the eyes of savage hordes, 
ruin was kept at bay: and thus, while 
death pressed heavily on all without, 
life and vigour flourished within the 
church. From this fact, as much at 
least as from the usurpation of the 
clergy, it came to pass that civil trusts 
of vast importance, offices of prime in- 
fluence and sway, were pressed upon 
the acceptance of the clergy. They 
alone had learning, enthusiasm, power; 
and into their hands it became both 
natural and important to convey offices 
for which civilians were either unfit o1 
averse. But what is, perhaps, of 
greater importance, the church diffused 
over all society a moral influence, o1 
that consciousness of God and our re- 
lationship to him which is in the moral 
what gravitation is in the natural world. 
And we do think that this influence 
is the primitive and prolific germ of 
that rich and varied civilisation which 
in modern Europe has transcended in 
glory and excellence all that preceded 
it. We would not attach much of 
the organisation of refined society to 
the influx of the northern barbarians 
Demolition rather than construction 
was the product of that torrent, as 
Tacitus alleges in his truly philosophic 
work De Moribus Germanorum ; 8° 
very much akin to Cooper's pictures 
of the North’ American Indians, ot 
Monsieur ‘Thiers’s history of the Nor- 
man conquest. ‘They have order i 
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their national and independent state, 
but not in their tumultuous spreadings 
over other lands. An army may be 
the subject of the most rigid disci- 
pline as long as it is under colours, 
and in its corporate condition; but 
scattered over fair fields, rich cham- 
pagnes, populous commercial towns, its 
original ties are neither preserved nor 
felt, nor, if they can prevent it, re- 
sumed. We think the germ of per- 
sonal duty, and obedience, and re- 
verence, as distinguished from corpo- 
rate, must have been deposited by a 
different power, or have been shelved 
off from some kindred influence. The 
ruins of society most probably gave 
birth to the power of the individual ; 
when the social lost its influence, the 
personal took it up: obedience is a 
principle in human nature. Man is 
not made to be alone: like the ivy and 
the vine, he needs a support to look 
to and to lean on; and the institutions 
he revered and obeyed being broken 
up, he naturally betook himself to 
those individuals whose commanding 
talent or marked influence most pow- 
erfully impressed him. It invariably 
ensues, that when society is broken up 
into its pristine and constituent ele- 
ments, the possessors of the greatest 
power, whether that power be intel- 
lectual or moral, assume the command. 
Napoleon and Cromwell were the most 
prominent in the terrible vortices out of 
which they sprung. Great power, and 

perhaps greater daring, constituted 

them the leaders of the masses, and 

eventually their tyrants and oppressors. 

Whenever the adventitious and ex- 

trinsic inequalities of the human race 

are dissipated, and the whole are 

jumbled together, the real and lasting 

inequality inherent in men imme- 

diately evolves. It may be held sus- 

pended for a season; but as soon as 

the froth has subsided, and the irritat- 

ing elements have evaporated, the 

master-spirits make their appearance, 

and the residium remains subject to 

the personal instead of the corporate 

control. 

After a great deal of interesting and 
shrewd analysis, extending from the 
ruins of the empire and formation of the 
church to the fifteenth century, we fol- 
low M. Guizot to the consideration of 
the interesting movements of that most 
interesting and important era. Our 
author has reviewed the church in its 
four successive phases,—an imperial 
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church,—a barbarian church,—a feu- 
dal church,—and, lastly, a theocratic 
church. The last was the assumer of 
the prerogatives and the position of 
God, and in this attitude grasped, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
at universal supremacy. To the all- 
grasping efforts of the clergy, however, 
many obstacles arose, multiplying with 
the means used to crush them; one of 
these is unquestionably embosomed in 
the very nature of the Gospel. It 
lives and spreads by moral appliances ; 
force is not its appropriate nurse; 
influence, not power, is its best cha- 
racteristic ; moral insinuation is its 
modus operandi, not physical coercion. 
Ilence, whenever the people got hold 
of unadulterated Christianity, they be- 
came armed against the monopolising 
inroads of the priesthood. They saw 
and reviewed its armory, which was 
spiritual ; its weapons, which were not 
carnal, but mighty ;” and, in com- 
paring these with the despotism of the 
priesthood, they not only resisted their 
arbitrary assumptions and domineering 
inroads, but felt their eyes open to the 
corruptions of their teachers, and beheld 
them thereby shorn even of the moral 
influence in which all their real strength 
was deposited. 

At the period to which M. Guizot 
carries us, there seems to have fallen on 
all ranks and degrees of men a spirit 
favourable to improvement and change. 
The human race seemed to have at- 
tained one ofits grand climacterics. For 
the papal church, which heretofore had 
slumbered on the breast of the op- 
pressed world as a tremendous incu- 
bus, and had grown on Christianity a 
monstrous excrescence, absorbing and 
exhausting all the juices of the parent, 
began to split, and, like the prodigious 
icebergs in the polar regions, to give 
token of approaching hurricane. The 
Great Western Schism occurred when 
three popes battled for the chair of In- 
fallibility, and the Councils of Pisa and 
Basle were agitated with discussions 
that opened men’s eyes to the mon- 
strous claims of the popedom to unity 
and infallibility. While the church in 
her corporate character was trying to 
reform herself, another process of re- 
form, ofa more decided and determined 
stamp, began with the people in Bo- 
hemia. Jolin Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, awakened men’s minds, and 
sealed with their blood their testimony 
against the fearful apostasy which sat 
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in the chair of Peter. The ecclesias- 
tical reform failed from the very nature 
of the thing; the popular impulse was 
stifled, but it smouldered notwithstand- 
ing. At the very same moment, litera- 
ture received a new impulse, and 
started on a new career. Petrarch, 
Dante, Boccaccio, and others, explored 
the convents and the cathedrals for 
MSS. of ancient classics, and resusci- 
tated in a barbarous age that taste for 
Greek and Roman literature which re- 
fined and directed the literature of 
modern Europe. By a curious con- 
catenation of events, Constantinople 
fell before the arms of the Mahomet- 
ans; and the Greeks who yet spake 
the language, and gloried in the litera- 
ture of their ancestors, fled to Italy, 
and carried with them many of the 
most valuable Greek works. At the 
same era, a variety of other stirring 
and transforming events took place. 
America rose like a vast continent from 
the bosom of the deep. Painting in 
oil, linen paper, copperplate engraving, 
and, lastly, printing—the vehicle ofthe 
thoughts of nations—the electric con- 
ductor of mind to mind,—all were 
discovered. To printing, especially, 
too much importance can scarcely be 
assigned. It not only presented wings 
to words, and lightning vehicles to 
thoughts, but in turn it generated 
thought. It gave the race a sixth 
sense. Whether, with the Germans, 
we assign the discovery to Gutten- 
berg, of Mentz; or, with the Dutch, 
to Korter, of Haarlem ; or, with others, 
regard it as a Chinese discovery,— it 
unquestionably opened up avenues and 
outlets for information and thought 
unparalleled in vastness and import- 
ance; it is in the world of thought 
what steam is in the paths of loco- 
motion. 

In what follows of M. Guizot’s book 
on the Reformation we do not wholly 
coincide. He is disposed to regard it 
too much as a political revolution, and 
to assign it an epoch of duration ex- 
tending from 1520—the memorable 
year in which Luther burned the bull 
of Leo X., and demonstrated thereby 
the bruta fulmina of the Vatican—and 
terminating in 1648, with the treaty of 
Westphalia. After this latter era, he 
states that nations became pacific, and 
entered into federal arrangements irre- 
spective of religious differences. We 
regard the Reformation as a great re- 
ligious as well as political revolution, 
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mainly as a religious one,-—a struggle 
for pure Christianity in opposition to 
the adulterated rills doled out by a 
vicious and mercenary priesthood,—a 
struggle for personal freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility,—and, in the end, 
a triumphant vindication of the great 
truth, that the individual is formed for 
something more glorious than the posi- 
tion of a cog or pin in the complicated 
civil and ecclesiastical machines. Be- 
fore that era the man was sunk, degraded, 
despoiled, being no more in society 
than a private soldier in the battle-line 
--aslave, But at that moment there 
was given to him an earnest and deep 
impression of his greatness,—a convic- 
tion that one soul was mightier than a 
throne-- more glorious than diadems, 
—-so earnest and so deep, that dhe 
man fel: he was destined and privi- 
leged in the charter of heaven to be 
the companion of God,—to go into the 
presence, and in the inmost shrine of 
the Eternal hold sacred converse, with- 
out the intervention of another. Noble 
thought! Christian triumph! It can- 
not have come from any earthly source: 
it must have been —it was unquestion- 
ably, an emanation from on high—a 
heaving of the pulse of immortality too 
vast and mighty to be repressed by the 
sore and iron despotism that lay upon it. 

The syllabus our author gives of this 
remarkable era is valuable :-- 

“ The Reformation broke out in the 
midst ofa great political event,—the war 
between Francis I. and Charles V., be. 
tween France and Spain ; a war engaged 
in at first for the possession of Italy, af- 
terwards for the German empire, and, 
finally, for the preponderance of Europe. 
At this period, the house of Austria be. 
came the dominant power of Europe. 
At the same time, also, England, under § 
Henry VIIT., began to take part in con- 
tinental policy in a more regular and 
consistent manner, and to a greater ex- 
tent than she had ever done before. Let 
us follow the course of the sixteenth 
century in France. It is occupied by 
long religious wars of the League, of the 
contest between the Guises and the 
Valois, which was terminated by the ac- 
cession of Henry IV. In Spain, in the 
reign of Philip II., the United Provinces 
revolted. ‘The struggle was between the 
Inquisition and civil and religious liberty, 
—the one represented by the Duke of 
Alva, the other by the Prince of Orange. 
While freedom, by the aid of persever- 
ance and prudence, triumphed in Hol- 
land, it perished in Spain, where ab- 
solute power, both lay and ecclesiastical 
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prevailed. In England, the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth are to be noticed : 
the war of Elizabeth, the head of Pro- 
testantism, with Philip II.; the ac- 
cession of James Stuart to the English 
throne ; and the commencement of the 
grand struggle between monarchy and 
the people. About the same time, new 
powers were created in the north. Sweden 
was raised to consideration by Gustavus 
Vasa, in 1513. Prussia was created by 
the secularisation of the Teutonic order, 
The Northern Powers assumed a place 
in European policy they had not pre- 
viously held, but the importance of which 
presently appeared in the thirty years’ war. 

** T return to France. In the reign of 
Louis XIII., Cardinal Richelieu altered 
the internal administration of France, 
entered into strict relations with Ger- 
many, and supported the Protestant 
cause. In Germany, during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, the war 
against the Turks was prosecuted. At 
the commencement of the seventeenth, 
the thirty years occurred, the greatest 
event of modern Oriental Europe: Gus- 
tavus, Adolphus, Wallenstein, Tilly, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the Duke of 
Weimar, are the greatest names that 
Germany has yet to boast of. At the 
same epoch, Louis XIV. ascended the 
French throne, and the Fronde com- 
menced. In England, the revolution, 
which destroyed Charles I. exploded. 
You will observe, that I only name the 
great events of history,—those events 
which are known to all the world. You 
see how numerous they are—how varied 
and important. If we seek for events of 
another nature, events less apparent, 
which it is less easy to designate, we 
shall find that they also abound in this 
period ofhistory. At this epoch, a great 
change took place in the political institu- 
tions of almost every nation: pure mo. 
narchy prevailed in the greater number 
of the principal states of Europe ; while 
in Holland the more powerful republic 
in Europe was formed; and in England 
constitutional monarchy obtained a tri- 
umph nearly, if not quite, complete. In 
the church, the ancient monastic orders 
lost almost all their political power, and 
were replaced by a new order, of a differ. 
ent character, whose importance, ‘ per- 
haps erroneously,’ is considered much 
greater than theirs, —I mean the Jesuits. 
At the same epoch, the Council of Trent 
obliterated all that remained of the in- 
fluence of the Councils of Constance and 
Basle, and assured to Rome a definitive 
supremacy over the entire ecclesiastical 
order. ‘Turn from the church; contem- 
plate philosophy, the unrestricted career 
of the human mind: two great men pre- 
sent themselves to our view—Bacon and 
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Descartes, the authors of the greatest 
philosophical revolution which the mo- 
dern world had yet experienced; the 
chiefs of two schools which disputed the 
right of dictating to it. At this period, 
Italian literature had attained its highest 
perfection ; and the literatures of France 
and England had their rise. Finally, at 
this period, great colonial establishments 
were founded ; and the commercial sys- 
tem became prodigiously developed.” 


We very much coincide with the 
calm and deliberate corollaries which 
M. Guizot deduces from the rapid sur- 
vey presented in the passage we have 
extracted. Attempts have too often 
been made at generalisation, which 
have been proved by after-considera- 
tions eminently abortive. When a 
sanguine temperament pounces on one 
leading event, and extorts from it all 
the sequences of a century, it is almost 
universally true that erroneous and 
misleading deductions are made. The 
fact is, no one event generates great 
revolutions, either in the ecclesiastical 
or civil world. A converging of scat- 
tered thoughts and impressions, com- 
bined with incidents and events in one 
province, religious or political,— the 
appearance of at once an orifice and an 
active agent in some extraordinary cha- 
racter, made so originally, and con- 
firmed in his original bias by passing 
events,—a false step,—a rash word on 
the part of those who are in power,—a 
bad harvest,—great losses,—a com- 
mercial crisis,—and a thousand other 
apparently trivial events, become tri- 
butaries to the overwhelming torrent 
that bursts through all bounds, incapa- 
ble of repression, and ends in a reform- 
ation or a revolution; after which its 
troubled waters subside, and an al- 
luvium of peace and prolific industry 
is the result. On no one subject has 
more nonsense been written by its 
friends and its enemies, than on the 
causes and direct consequences of the 
Reformation. 

One section informs us that the 
transfer of the profits resulting from the 
sale of indulgences to the Dominicans, 
from the Augustines, roused the indig- 
nation of the latter; and provoked 
Luther, a monk of that order, to agitate 
a quarrel, which terminated in a tre- 
mendous schism, Another section of 
kindred animus attributes it to the 
rivalry of the lay and ecclesiastical no- 
bility,—to the love of gain and the 
avarice of power. 

QQ 
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Another section, of an opposite cast, 
assigns its origin to the purest and 
loftiest ideas,—those of reforming a 
corrupt church or destroying it, and 
instituting, according to Scripture pre- 
cedent, a pure one. Both opinions, 
we think, with Guizot, are extremes: 
both are partly true and partly false. 
The Reformation was long-shackled 
Reason, wearied of its bondage, rising 
up, and “ mewing its vigour at the orb 
of noonday,” and dethroning the savage 
despotism that oppressed it; it was 
the Bible emancipating itself from tra- 
dition,— mind asserting its inherent 
franchise,—hallowed freedom wrest- 
ling, and triumphantly, against un- 
hallowed slavery,—- and, above all, an 
impulse from on high touching the 
hearts of millions, and a voice from 
the sanctuary, saying to them, “ Come 
forth!” The effects of the Reforma- 
tion were unquestionably great and 
good. The empire of Rome over 
princes and people crumbled; dynas- 
ties, independent of the holy see, started 
into being; and men felt, as a whole, 
that the Roman church was not only 
not divine, but even far below human 
excellence. That errors and excesses 
should have appeared among the re- 
formers is, indeed, not to be won- 
dered at: they had just escaped from 
the prison-hulk to the sweets and at- 
mosphere of liberty, and in the excite- 
ment of the crisis far more serious evils 
were to be expected than actually oc- 
curred. 

The Reformation seems to have ex- 
hausted its worst errors before it 
reached England. It is a fact of great 
worth, that this country, even during 
the absolute sway of the popes, and 
under its more rigid personations of 
monarchy, had within its bosom germs 
and elements of mental and personal 
freedom, which softened the severities 
of external oppression, and rendered 
violent movements very much uncon- 
genial and unnecessary. Its written 
documents, and especially its Magna 
Charta, always prominent in the eyes of 
statesmen and nobles; its fine prece- 
dents of deeds of freedom and acts of 
independence ; its municipal and local 
institutions, buttresses against arbitrary 
power, and conservators of freedom ; 
the power of the parliament, by whose 
grant, from a very early period, the 
monarchy was replenished with funds; 
—all cherished and perpetuated habits 
of freedom, and rendered impossible the 
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violent moral hurricanes which swept 
and revolutionised the continental na- 
tions. In this country there has been, 
also, a fusion of the various bodies, 
ecclesiastical, monarchical, aristocrat- 
ical, and plebeian, which has wrought 
the British constitution into a column 
of more than adamant. Let it remain 
so, and it is perpetual ; but recent pro- 
cesses must, we fear, injure its strength 
and its safety. There is, also, in the 
English nation a quiet soberness of 
mind, extremely hostile to change, 
especially convulsive change. The real 
assaults on the institutions of the coun- 
try have come from Irish ferocity or 
Scotch metaphysics. The master anar- 
chists of the day are not pure English. 
The unsettled races of the north, consti- 
tuting the Chartists, are Scotch philoso- 
phunculists and Irish savages, or the 
children of such. The Irish tail and 
the Scotch borough constituencies are 
the ready impellents of the dominant 
Radicalism of the House of Commons. 
Guizot well observes :— 


“Whoever attentively considers the 
English turn of mind will be struck by a 
fact of a twofold nature,—on one side, 
good sense and practical ability,—on the 
other, the absence of general ideas and 
elevation of mind on purely theoretical 
questions. Whether we turn to works 
on history, or jurisprudence, or any other 
subject, we rarely find that the great, 
the fundamental cause of things, has been 
investigated. Philosophy, properly speak- 
ing, and especially political science and 
pure metaphysics, have succeeded much 
better on the Continent than in England, 
—at least they have been exhibited more 
boldly, and with greater power. It can- 
not be doubted that the different cha- 
racter of the developement of civilisation 
in the two countries chiefly contributed 
to produce this result.” —P. 440. 


It is very much from this original 
idiosyncracy that England has gene- 
rally preserved that juste milieu in al- 
most every province of her religious 
and political system. In her most 
rapid flights there is a counterpoise of 
sound sense—-a ballast of indestructible 
commonplaces which bring her down 
again to the position of sobriety. The 
Popery of Italy and the Peninsula re- 
volts her; the Neology of the Rhine is 
unintelligible to her. Were it now 
possible to expel Irish Papists from 
her parliament, Irish Papists from her 
manufacturing provinces and com- 
mercial capitals, this country would be 
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peaceful and prosperous, as far as ei- 
ther of these conditions is dependent 
on second causes. These elements 
keep up the perpetual excitement, and 
need only to be removed to allow her 
population to become placid as the 
surface of their own unruffled and sun- 
lit lakes. 

There is much interesting, both in the 
Lectures and History of M. Guizot. To 
read one’s own character etched by a 
foreigner is at once pleasing and profit- 


able. Aloof from our internal causes 
of bias, partiality, or censure, he draws 
the likeness as it is. One only ele- 
ment may tinge it,—the recollections 
of national rivalry, or the impressions 
of national superiority. We are, how- 
ever, ab initio, thrown on our guard 
with respect to these; and, having de- 
ducted them, are presented with our 
second selves. M. Guizot’s Lectures 
and History are both of great value in 
their place. 


A FULL, TRUE, AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF HER MAJESTY’S 
MARRIAGE WITH HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


DONE INTO EPIC POETRY BY PATRICIUS TERENTIUS THADZUS O'TOOLE, 


Philo-Math—Teacher of Laws, Languages, and Polite Literature—Professor of the Irish 
Pipes, Jigs and Gymnastics, Reels, Rigadoons, Ratiocination, Navigation, Mensur« 
ation, Geometry, Trigonometry, and the Use of the Globes—-in the ancient and 
beautiful town of Kildroughal, in the county of Kildare, in the kingdom of Ireland — 
at present on a pilgrimage to this renowned seat of Science and the Muses! 


Wuart joy and jubilation, and loyal acclamation, 

Rung out o’er all the nation, for the wedding of the Queen ! 
Without exaggeration, or any reservation, 

It left the Coronation far, far behind, I ween: 
In my consideration, this royal relaxation 

Beat all, for emulation, that ever yet was seen! 


I wish that Heaven most gracious had made me great Horatius, 
Or the ilegant Lucraytius, my noble theme to write ; 

But was I Julius Cesar, or the mighty King Balshayzar, 
My muse, sure, couldn’t plaise, or such poetry indite, 

To tell the royal story, or paint the peerless glory 
Of England’s pride, Victoria, in all her beauty bright. 


Ill. 


Fair Dido, queen of Tyre, did the Prince of Troy inspire ; 
And Erin’s Sheela-na-Guire was beautiful and gay ; 
But so ilegant a Queen as ours was never seen, as 
Sparkling as bright Venus when she jump’d from the say ;* 
And beautiful as Flora, and bashful as Aurora, 
Look’d England's rose, Victoria, all on her wedding day. 


IV. 


With Phebus in the morning, as Chanticleer gave warning, 
Uprose the Royal Darling from her snowy bed of down. 

She looked most like the dove, or the little gentle plover, 
A thinking of her lover, who was to share her crown. 

She call’d her maids ofhonour to put her clothes upon her, 
And in great haste to don her bran-new satin gown. 


“* Sea. 
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V. 
There was beauteous Lady Stella, and the Countess Arabella, 
And the Duchess of Palmella— proud dames of high degree ; 
Viscountess Elonora, the Honourable Theodora, 
And a wonderful deal more away from Jarminy, 
With the Baroness Von Lehzen, who, they say, is mighty plaising 
(And this is quite amazing) to her gracious Majesty, 


VI. 
They dress’d her quite partic’lar, as she sat up perpendic’lar, 
And sweetly did they pickle her with scents and ointments rare — 
With Bergamotte from Swaby, Macassar from Araby, 
And lavender ;—and may be she didn’t look débonnaire : 
They eomb’d her goulden tresses, and she gave them all caresses — 
’Tis my poor heart confesses, I wish that I was there! 


VII. 
Then she knelt down like a beauty, to Heaven to do her duty, 
A Cherubim of Truth, I’m sure she looked as bright ; 
To the Lord of all Creation, without any ostentation, 
She prayed for all the nation, then for her heart's delight. 
— Oh, Albert, you deluder, had you yourself but viewed her, 
You would have proudly wooed her, and gloried in the sight. 


VILL. 
The morning rose in fogs, sir, twas raining cats and dogs, sir, 
Like a thousand Lrish bogs, sir, the streets were in a say ; 
And as the heavens still lower’d, the Queen, who’s not a coward, 
Ax'd Lady Mary Howard —“ Does it mane to rain all day ?— 
If the clouds will be so pressing, ’tis really most distressing, 
"Twill put us such a mess in, and spoil our grand array !” 
IX. 
An Irish maid of honour, who comes from King O'Connor, 
(My blessings be upon her, and the place where she was bred,) 
As bould as any lion tould the Queen she might rely on 
’Twas a bad day, sure, to die on, but a lucky one to wed ; 
For the berring* was most glorious, on which the sun shone o’er us ; 
And the bride she was victorious when heaven rained round her head ! 
Xe 
The bridal veil they brought her, which English hands had wrought her: 
(In vain the French besought her to wear their Brussels lace ; 
She likes the Mounseers gaily, and treats them quite genteely, 
But, to buy all from them, really, she thinks a great disgrace.) 


With smiles all archly glancing —their eyes with pleasure dancing, 
They pinned this veil, entrancing around her purty face. 


XI. 
Like noble Cleopater, they gave her pearls and water, 
Which Dan O'Connell brought her from Ireland all the way ; 
There ladies take it fasting to make their stomachs lasting, 
When they walk the morning blast in (some take it in their tay). 


The Queen dipp’d in’t a biscuit; then winking, said, quite frisky, 
“ T’ll patronise Pat’s whisky when I visit him in May.” 


XII. 


But, hark ! the sound approaches of all the grand states coaches, 
And the Great Gold Stick encroaches before the royal view. 


* Funeral. 
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Says Silver Stick, quite steady, “ May it please my royal lady, 
Now every thing is ready.” Says the Queen, “ I’m REapy TOO.” 
Then, “ sharp’’* the word was given that all aside be driven ; 
And the trumpeters to heaven sent up their too-ra-loo ! 


XIII. 


The Captain of the Bowmen led on the fine ould Yeomen, 
Dress’d out like country showmen on fair or market-day ; 

And shining proud like Neros, and grand as Trojan heroes, 
The guards and curassieros, so gallant and so gay, 

Began their valiant prancing, with swords and feathers dancing, 
Just as the sun was glancing to laugh the clouds away ! 


XIV. 


When they reach’d the chapel-gate, sir, a scarlet Lord in Wait, sir, 
Roar'’d out, in accents great, sir, “ You’d better all lave that !” 

The Queen she jump'd out sprightly, and up the aisle so brightly, 
She smiled, and tripp'd it lightly along the carpet-mat. 

Whilst Clarence King-of-Arms did beat his drums alarms 
(His dress had many charms, but he wore an oil-skin lat). 

XV. 

What crushing in the nave is! Look up, that crowd so brave is! 
Oh, Holy Virgin, save us! the galleries will break down ! 

But though my Muse engages to tell to future ages, 
In these most brilliant pages, the great ones there that shone, 


I'm sure it beats her genius to count them all so famous — 
’"Twould bother Nicodemus to name them one by one. 


XVI. 
There was many a foreign minister, with whiskers dark and sinister, 
You'd think their very grin’d stir the pillars down below ; 
And then their huge mustachios, so dirty and ungracious !— 
It surely takes great patience to coax them thus to grow. 


Though stiff they sat as starch, [’ll still be quite impartial,— 
They look’d all grim and martial, like lions in a show. 


XVII. 
There was Count Sebastiani, and the Marquis of Romagny ; 
Who said to Lord Alvanley, “ La Reyna is divine !” 
Ambassadors from Prussia ; Cossacks, too, from Russia, 
With lock-jaw names —ah-musha ! they look’d tarnation fine. 
The Turks and the Egyptians, their beards bate all descriptions ; 
I’m sure these ould Philistines have “ never cross’d the line.” 


XVIII. 
To name each British noble would be confounded trouble ; 
You'll see them all ranged double in the Chronicle and Post. 
There was Sussex, great and glorious; and Wellington, victorious. 
The young ones being uxorious, ogled the women most. 
There was Anglesea, the fearless ; anil Normanby, the peerless ; 
But Brougham look’d quite cheerless, since Downing Street be lost. 


XIX, 


And then the bright peeresses, Heaven bless their purty faces! 
All in their goulden dresses, were like the flowers in spring ; 

Some look’d like chaste Diana, and some like bright Titania, 
And others like Urania, of whom the Muses sing : 


* Vide the London reports of her majesty descending the royal staircase. 
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It seems that they were bidden to wear no plumes their head in ; 
I hear that at a weddin cock’s feathers aint the thing. 


XX. 
Twelve single faymale ladies the Queen’s train bore courageous. 
I hope I won't be taydious if I tell you who they were: 
First, Lady Anne Georgina; next, Lady Carolina ; 
Then Lady Wilhelmina,— three graces, I declare ; 
The honourable Harriet Lister, and Alfred Paget’s sister ; 
But the “ mourneen bawn,”* we miss’d her— poor Flora was not there ! 


XXI. 


That’s five of them, I’m thinking ; the other seven, like winking, 
I'll just be after blinking, bekaise their names won't rhyme ; 
For these young ladies’ pleasures, their names if I am to treasure, 

They must get, at their leisure, baptised a second time.+ 
But now they’re on the haut pas, which doesn’t mane a low pas, 
Nor does it mane a faur pas—’tis French for step sublime. 


XXII. 
Prince Albert of Saxe Gotha wore a field-marshal’s great-coat, a 
Fur collar round his throat,—a grand foreign badge, I hear ; 
Like Jason, prince of Greece, sir, who stole the Goulden Fleece, sir, 
That iligant pelisse, sir, I wish him luck to wear. 


Resplendent as the starling, all in the dewy morning, 
He took his royal darling politely to her chair. 


XXIII. 


The Queen, like filial maid, a kiss gave Adelaida, 
And down her cheeks, ’t is said, a tear ran tricklingly. 
She kissed King Billy’s brother, and then her own sweet mother 
(Her next was for another where nobody could see !) 
And now the Lord’s Anointed, by whom it was appointed, 
Their loves were to be jointed, began the ceremony. 
XXIV. 
The great Archbishop, says he, “ Now, Albert, does it plase ye 
To wed the Royal Daisy, might I make bould to ax?” 
His heart, full to the brim, sir, the Prince then wink’d at him, sir — 
** My lord, would a duck swim ?” sir, said the Serene Prince of Saxe. 


Then to the Queen he turn’d ;—some say her blushes burned — 
Barring she look’d consarn’d, I thought her pale as wax. 


XXV. 
In solemn accents very, says his reverence Canterberry, 
“ Victoria, will you marry this young man here to-day ?” 
She altered not a feature, but with the voice of nature, 
“Twill!” said the dear creature—did they think that she’d say “ nay!” 
Great Sussex was bride’s father —I thought that he would rather 
Be bridegroom, but no matter — he gave the bride away. 
XXVI. 
Prince Albert did not linger, but took her wedding finger 
And on it put a ring, or I’m under a mistake ; 
“ For better or for worser—when sick,” says he, “ I'll nurse her ; 
I'll give her my goods and purse, sir” (that same his heart won’t break ;) 


And something else he added, which from my mind has faded ; 
But the royal doves being wedded, their leave did gaily take. 


* The young darling. 
+ Seriously recommended to the Vicar of Gedney. 
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XXVIL. 


Then hand in hand quite nately, they marched away complately, 
Both condescending greatly to smile on all around. 

Hurrah ! now for the cheering, as homeward they are steering,— 
The sky myself was fearing would tumble to the ground ! 

Hark to the guns of battle, the trumpets’ gaily rattle, 
And the soldiers’ stately cattle are neighing to the sound ! 


XXVIII. 
With pride and animation, before the congregation, 
They took the protestation* to sarve the law’s decree ; 
And the grand ones of the nation they signed this declaration, 
Being present on th’ occasion, as witnesses, d’ye see. 
Then, without hesitation, the Queen gave up her station, 
And joined in conversation with all her company. 


XXIX. 
Her majesty led the way, sir, to cocoa and bohay, sir, 
Tay-tay and coffee-tay, sir—the prince he was our host ; 
Of eggs there was no stricture, the beef it was no fixture, 
And the hoky-poky + mixture diluted well the toast. 
We had plenty of meat dishes, blamange, and little fishes ; 
But of all the fine French dishes the Jarmins ate the most. 


XXX, 
Now off they drove to Windsor and left the world behind, sir, 
The Prince pull’d down the blind, sir, to keep out the night air! 
And all within the palace sunk politics and malice, 
And drank a doich-a-dorris} to toast the happy pair. 


The glorious day being over, adieu to each young lover ; 
We'll leave them snug in clover, of love to take their share ! 


XXXI. 


May Heaven above caress them! hard fortune§ nie’er distress them, 
May thumping childer bless them—and plenty of that same ! 

And may they long reign o’er us, o’er John Bull great and glorious, 
And Paddy quite uproarious, with gratitude’s acclaim ! 

May each Europeyan nation love them with admiration, 
Or dread with consternation those jewels of bright fame ! 


XXXII. 
And now I’m tir’d of rhyming, most classically chiming, 
Taking a flight sublime in the heaven of auncient song ; 
But if my noble verses, my gracious queen rehearses, 
And with my muse converses, I’m sure she'll not do wrong. 
Then for her sake I’ll end it, this grand oration splendid ; 
I didn’t at first intend it to be one half so long ! 
* The “ Attestation,” we presume. + The Howkee Mixture, we suppose. 
¢ Stirrup-cup. § “ Fata aspera,”—ViRGiL. 
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A CIIAPTER ON DUELLING.* 
BY ONE OF THE PEOPLE CALLED CHRISTIANS. 


“ Only he 
Is great and honourable who fears the breach 
Of laws divine and human, and foregoes 
Even reputation, rather than infringe 
The Christian’s duty.” 


[Turs is a curious and erudite disquisition, drawn up from many authorities, 
and submitted to our royal inspection by one of the people commonly known 
by the name of Christians. These people, once high in esteem, are now sternly 
discountenanced at the Court, hated by the Whig ministry, and at a discount 
wherever the influence of Melbourne and Co. extends. They still constitute, 
however, a large and increasing class of the community. Some hundred years 
ago they leavened the whole fabric of the British constitution with their peculiar 
principles. Every thing in the land savoured of Christianity, but much of this 
has been displaced by the Malthusian and Benthamite economists. The sacred 
books of this class of the human family compose a very old unfashionable book 
called the Bible. Their life is exceedingly moral. They usually meet on the 
first day of the week to celebrate their mysteries, and are much respected by 
discerning minds. Without committing our seal to all he says, we yet feel much 
satisfaction in placing before our readers the lucubrations of one of these on that 


fashionable and popular practice called Duelling.—O, Y.] 


Tue first distinguished duelfist whose 
passions prompted him to engage in 
an affair of honour was unquestionably 
Cain. This is obvious not only from 
the sacred narrative, but from an an- 
alysis of the principles that actuated 
the elder duellist. What is very re- 
markable, the Greek of the Seventy 
contains almost the words of modern 
duellists, from the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry downward, to the shop lads 
or attorneys’ clerks who had a set-to the 
other year on Hounslow Heath. The 
words of the father of duelling are, 
Aurtousy sis vo rsdsov. Literally, Let us 
go into the field ; or, in modern and 
more appropriate parlance, “ I call 
you out;” or, ifthe population of the 
globe had rendered it possible, that 
wicked blacksmith would have sent a 
nole to his second desiring him to call 
Abel out. An infidel blacksmith was, 
therefore, the first duellist, and the 
prototype in all coming generations to 
the English nobility. Wat Tyler was 
a vastly nobler character, and would 
be a vastly better model. However, 
de gustibus nil disputandum. Strange 
it is that after this celebrated fratricide, 


we hear of no more duels, strictly so 
called, till the close of the Roman 
power, and the corruption of the 
Western empire. The conflicts be- 
tween David, the champion of Israel, 
and Goliah, the giant of Gath ; between 
A‘neas and Diomede; between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, cannot 
morally, though numerically, be called 
duels. These were national conflicts, 
though between individual combatants. 
The combatants were appointed by 
their respective countries, the war was 
to be decided by their combat, the 
victory or defeat was poised on their 
swords ; and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it was the most merciful plan 
of terminating an otherwise sanguinary 
and protracted war. The modern duel 
is the result of personal and private 
offence, the last-mentioned plan was 
the arbiter of national issues. The first 
is the private individual taking the law 
into his own hand; the latter is the 
appointment by constituted and lawful 
authorities. The earliest form of the 
duel is traceable to the lawless hordes 
of Vandals, Goths, and Visigoths, who 
poured into the fertile plains of Italy 


* 1. Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 2. Robertson’s Charles V. 3. Hale’s Works. 


4. Moore’s Treatise on Duelling. 


10. Lord Londonderry and the Clergy. 
court, 


5. Fleta, b. i. c. 52. 
7. Gilchrist’s History and {Origin of Duels. 
11. Lord Winchelsea. 


6. Cockburne On Duels. 
8. Coke. 9. Reveli Prezlectiones. 
12. Lord Powers- 
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on the ruins and removal of the em- 
pire, and to the gross superstition 
with which ignorance and vice had 
incrusted the Christian priesthood. 
Private encounters in disputed matters 
were regarded as peculiarly under the 
direction of God ; and, in accordance 
with this feeling, natural in a lawless 
nation, the ORDEAL, in its varied 
shapes, was instituted and practiced. 
There were the ordeal of fire, the ordeal 
of water, the ordeal of the eucharist, 
the ordeal of the cross, the ordeal of the 
bier, and of the hallowed morsel, and 
of the waxen shirt, &c. In the ordeal 
of fire the party accused was forced to 
walk barefooted on burning coals, or 
red-hot ploughshares, or to carry a 
red-hot iron in his naked hand ; and if 
no injury was sustained from the fire, 
he was presumed to be guiltless. It 
would occupy too much space to go 
over the various modes of conducting 
the ordeals. It is sad enough to re- 
collect that the ordeals of water and of 
weight were used in Prussia, in Hun- 
gary, and in Scotland, in the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 
Similar processes are still used among 
the Senagambians of Africa, the Hin- 
doos, and the Chinese; and, lastly, the 
ordeal of the flint, steel, powder, and 
pistol, is kept up in England, barbar- 
ism not having utterly evanished before 
the light of the nineteenth century. 
The Arian prince of Burgundy, about 
the beginning of the sixth century, 
sanctioned the duel or single combat, 
but with this distinction :—the parties 
were not permitted, at the dictate of 
whim or caprice, to challenge, accept, 
and fight; the whole matter was first 
submitted to the competent municipal 
or national judicatories, and permission 
given or withheld, as might be. This 
is an important element, and forms a 
palpable distinction. In the empire 
and ascendancy of the feudal govern- 
ment, unlimited range was given to the 
passion and practice of duelling. Duels 
were studiously fomented where human 
nature felt primarily neither pretext nor 
disposition. In the days of chivalry the 
duel was the delight, and in the code of 
that day’s morality the duty, of every 
one on the appointed and understood 
occasions. The least innuendo against 
a fair damsel’s honour ; or hint of one 
lady excelling another in symmetry of 
Shape or beauty of face; or whisper 
that caprice, or jealousy, or hatred, or 
the devil, could construe into an insult, 
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was the signal for a hostile meeting. 
Even kings were not restrained from 
these obligations, as the long-threatened 
duel between Francis I. of France 
and Charles V. of Germany testifies. 
Physical prowess was the boast and 
the glory of these times, and the duel 
was risked not so much for the vin- 
dication of injured virtue, as for the 
display of accomplished gladiatorship. 

During the sixteenth century, duell- 
ing enjoyed the homage and the incense 
of Europe. It was reduced to a system ; 
codes of honour were drawn up; the 
shades of a lie, from the darkest shade 
of truth downward to the blackest 
falsehood, were defined and denoted 
by a new nomenclature; and duels 
accordingly were as much matters of 
course as dinners. And though the 
fathers of the Council of Trent, accord- 
ing to Fleuri and Baronius, were any 
thing but. Christians, they had yet the 
good sense to pass a decree interdicting 
and prolibiting the practice; yet in 
France, Italy, and England, thousands 
fell every year in duels; and the kings 
of these countries either connived at the 
practice, or openly countenanced it. 
Lord Herbert wrote from the court of 
Louis XIII. that there was scarcely a 
Frenchman worth looking on who had 
not killed his man in a duel. His 
successor of the same name, however, 
made a vigorous and very successful 
effort to repress the practice throughout 
his empire; and, by the appointment 
of courts of honour as umpires, made an 
impression on this practice which sur- 
vived to a late period in that country. 
On the resuscitation of the spirit of 
duelling in France, the Academy of 
Belles Lettres at Dijon proposed a 
prize for the best essay in reply to the 
query, “ What are the most effective 
means for extirpating from the hearts 
of the French that moral malady,—that 
remnant of the barbarisin of the middle 
ages,—that false point of honour which 
leads them to shed blood in duels, in 
defiance of the precepts of religion and 
of the laws of the state?” While 
Poland was a realm, laws were on its 
statute-book from the days of Augustus 
its king in 1712 interdicting duelling. 
The court of Vienna under the Em- 
peror Joseph II. opposed and dis- 
countenanced the practice, as the fol- 
lowing letter of that emperor shews :— 


‘* General Court -—— a Captain —— 
shall be put under arrest immediately. 
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The count is of an impetuous disposition, 
proud of his birth, full of false ideas of 
honour. Captain » Who is an old 
soldier, pretents to settle every thing 
with the sword and pistol. He has 
shewn himself too passionate concerning 
the challenge of the young count. I 
will not suffer duelling in my army. I 
despise the maxims of those who pre- 
tend to justify it, and who kill each 
other in cold blood. I feel high esteem 
for officers who courageously oppose 
themselves to the enemy ; and also under 
all circumstances shew themselves in- 
trepid, valiant, and resolute, both in 
attack and defence. The indifference 
with which they brave death is useful to 
the country ; but there are among them 
men ready to sacrifice any thing to 
revenge, and to the hatred which they 
bear to their enemies. I despise them. 
Such a man, in my opinion, is no better 
than a Roman gladiator. Call a court- 
martial to try these two officers, examine 
the subject of the quarrel with the im- 
partiality which I require from every 
man who is invested with the office of 
rendering justice, and let him who is 
guilty, submit to his fate, and to the 
rigour of the laws. Iam resolved that 
this barbarous custom, worthy only of 
the times of Tamerlane and Bajazet, 
and which has so often thrown families 
into mourning, shall be repressed and 
punished, should it even cost me half of 
my Officers to effect it. 
“« Josern.” 
“ Vienna, August 1722,” 


A similar paternal determination ac- 
tuated Gustavus, king of Sweden. 
During one of the Russian campaigns, 
the practice of duelling had risen to 
such a height in the Swedish army, 
that a challenge from one common 
soldier to another was neither rare nor 
remarkable. Gustavus issued edicts 
against it; and, to a great extent, suc- 
ceeded in repressing it. Some time 
after, two distinguished officers fell 
out; but knowing the king’s resolute 
and intense antipathy to the practice, 
they agreed to entreat an audience, 
and to ask the royal permission to 
decide their affairbyaduel. Gustavus 
repressed his real feelings of indigna- 
tion, and in mild terms replied that 
as they were so deluded, and so bent 
on this mode of terminating this affair 
of honour, he would for once give 
way and allow them. “ And, gentle- 
men,” said his majesty, “ I will be an 
eye-witness myself of your extraordi- 
nary valour and prowess.” At the 
hour appointed for the rencontre, Gus- 
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tavus appeared on the ground with his 
body-guard, whom he formed into a 
circle round the duellists. ‘ Now,” 
said the king, “ fight till one man 
dies ;” and, calling and beckoning to 
the provost-marshal, “ Friend,” added 
he, “ the instant one is killed, behead 
the other before my eyes!” This was 
too signal a finale even for a duel. 
The fiery combatants were cooled, were 
allowed to implore the king’s pardon, 
and to promise to embrace and con- 
tinue friends for ever. 

It would seem that William the 
Conqueror first introduced the modern 
duel into this country, and eventuated 
its virtual incorporation with the juris- 
prudence of England. Fromthe eleventh 
century to the seventeenth, duels were 
by no means uncommon in England. 
Lord Bacon in England, and Sully 
in France, laboured to eradicate the 
practice in their respective countries. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the wise, 
the great, and good, the practice pre- 
vailed to a great extent among the 
young nobility in the reign of James I. , 
In the reign of Charles I. the two 
extremes of the social pyramid were 
in such a state of antagonism, that 
neither had time, nor scope, nor inclina- 
tion to turn their swords against them- 
selves. During the Commonwealth, 
the common sense of Cromwell saw the 
inexpediency of tolerating duels, and 
therefore procured the extinction of the 
practice, partly by parliamentary re- 
scripts, and partly by restricting arms to 
the soldiery. Inthe reign of CharlesII., 
the practice again made its appearance; 
the notion being generally cherished 
that loyalty and duelling were twin- 
sisters, and that without hands imbrued 
in the blood of a fellow-citizen it was 
impossible to be a true cavalier. Not- 
withstanding various laws that have 
been enacted on the subject, and 
various penalties inflicted on the guilty 
survivors of duels, the practice is by 
no means expunged; and, unhappily, 
the names of some of our noblest war- 
riors and most consummate statesmen 
are tarnished by this barbarous vice. 
From the beginning of the reign of 
George III. to the present moment, 
upwards of two hundred leading duels 
have taken place, including, of course, 
four hundred principals and as many 
seconds. In three of these both com- 
batants were killed; in the others, 
about eighty were killed, about one 
hundred and twenty were wounded, 
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one-half of which number desperately, 
and the other half slightly; and the 
remaining numbers escaped unhurt. 
It is estimated that in duels one-fifth 
are killed, and one-half more or less 
severely wounded. Rather more than 
twenty trials have occurred, in which 
some were found guilty of manslaughter, 
and fourofmurder. ‘Two were hanged, 
and the others imprisoned. In the 
catalogue of duellists, or disciples of 
Cain the fratricide, duellist, and black- 
smith, are found the names of York, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Shelburne, Ma- 
cartney, Townsend, Exmouth, Talbot, 
Lauderdale, Lonsdale, Malden, Camel- 
ford, Paget, Castlereagh, Belgrave, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Tierney, Bur- 
dett, Wellington ! Londonderry, &c. &c., 
and a prodigious number of play-actors, 
lawyers’ clerks, shop-apprentices, but- 
lers, and a few dustmen. 

Blackstone, in defining malice pre- 
pense, shews the sense of the law of 
England on duelling :— 


“ This takes on the case of deliberate 
duelling where both parties meet avow- 
edly with intent to murder, thinking it 
their duty as gentlemen, and claiming it 
as their right to wanton with their own 
lives and those of their fellow-creatures, 
without any warrant or authority from 
any power, either divine or human, but 
in direct contradiction to the laws of God 
and man; and, therefore, the law has 
justly fixed the crime and punishment of 
murder on them and on their seconds 
also,” — Vol. iv. p. 199. 


Judge Foster also acquiesces in the 
opinion of Blackstone. He says,— 


“ Deliberate duelling, if death ensues, 
is, in the eye of the law, murder. For 
duels are generally founded in deep 
revenge; and though a person should be 
drawn into a duel, not upon a motive 
so criminal, but merely upon the punc- 
tilio of what the swordsmen falsely call 
honour, that will not excuse. For he 
that deliberately seeketh the blood of 
another upon a private quarrel, acteth 
in defiance of all law, human and divine, 
whatever his nature may be.” —Fosrer’s 
Crown Law, disc. ii. ch, 5. 


Sir Edward Coke, in his Institutes, 
observes, that “ single combat between 
any of the king’s subjects is strictly 
prohibited by the laws of this realm ;” 
because, “ in states governed by the 
law, no man, in consequence of any 
injury whatever, ought to indulge the 
principle of private revenge.” “ It is 
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also against the express law of nature 
and of nations for a man to be judex 
in proprid persona, especially in a duel 
in which injury, malice, and revenge, 
may, unfortunately, govern and control 
the judgment.” After these observa- 
tion, Sir Edward lays down the fol- 
lowing maxims :— 

1. That the honour and estimation 
of individuals in a personal dispute 
may be more justly revenged and re- 
= by the magistrate in public than 

y themselves in private. 

2. That there is nothing honourable 
which is contrary to the law of our 
country, or to the acknowledged laws 
of nature and of nations. 

3. That whatever is against the laws 
of God is impious and dishonourable. 

4. That the imminent danger of the 
parties seeking — revenge, proves 
its folly and evil tendency. 

5. That it is utterly hostile to the 
origin and nature of man, and to the 
laws of God; as man is said to be 
made after the image of God: “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” God, who gives 
life, is the sole lord of life; nor can 
any justly take it away, except God, 
or a person possessing his authority as 
judge. 

The whole subject of duelling, 
whether the results have proved fatal 
or not, he expresses his conviction to 
be contra pacem, coronam, et dignita- 
tem. 


“ Challenges are, for the most part, 
couched in dark and ambiguous terms, 
to avoid, on possible detection, the con- 
sequences of the law. It would seem 
strange that they who are about to violate 
in the most aggravated degree the laws 
of God as well as man, by which they 
may entail on themselves the most awful 
of all punishments, should have, on the 
very instant of rushing into so daring 
a crime, so much worldly and personal 
caution about them as to provide for a 
comparatively mean and worthless object. 
Yet there is a mixture of this false 
magnanimity and real littleness in this 
inconsistent act. Nor is it unfrequent 
to behold in these special invitations to 
duel, so courteous and apparently so 
kindly, a purport as if parties were 
caiiell wagelas to a friendly and convivial 
entertainment, instead of a banquet of 
blood.”—_Samuet on the British Army, 
p- 386. 

** It is in fields of war, and in actions 
which have the service of our country in 
view, that courage is permitted to be 
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shewn; that which arms us against our 
friends or countrymen, in contempt of 
all laws as well divine as human, is but 
a brutal fierceness, madness, and real 
pusillanimity.”—Suxty’s Memoirs. 

** No one who has gained the reputa- 
tion of courage by treachery or wicked- 
ness, is deserving of praise, since nothing 
can be honourable which is void of 
justice. Excellent is the saying of 
Plato, that as that knowledge which 
takes not justice for its principle ought 
to be called cunning rather than wisdom, 
so a disposition ever ready to encounter 
danger ut the impulse of its own in- 
ordinate passions and not for the sake of 
public benefit, deserves to be censured 
as rash and audacious, rather than brave 
and honourable. Such sentiments as 
these would never have led to the en- 
couragement of the duel according to 
modern practice, of which, indeed, these 
illustrious people, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, had no experience.”— Moore on 
Duelling. 

** Can it be bravery to insult the laws 
of my country, and to defy my God? If 
so, then it is truly honourable to offend 
against every branch of duty.”—Saxtust. 

“ Benvolio. Why, what is Tybalt ? 

“* Mercutio. More than prince of cats, 
Ican tell you. O, he is the courageous 
captain of compliments. He fights as 
you sing prick-song, keeps time, dis- 
tance, and proportion ; rests me his mi- 
nim rest, one, two, and the third in your 
bosom : the very butcher of a silk-button, 
a duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the 
very first house,—of the first and second 
cause: Ah, the immortal passado! the 
punto reverso ! ! the hay !”—Suakspeare. 

‘‘When Cesar received a challenge 
from Antony to engage him in single 
combat, he very calmly answered the 
bearer of the message, ‘If Antony is 
weary of life, tell him there are other 
ways to death besides the point of my 
sword.’ Who ever deemed this an in. 
stance of cowardice? All ages have ad. 
mired it as the act of a discreet and 
valiant man, who was sensible of his 
own importance, and knew how to treat 
the revengeful humour of a discontented 
adversary with deserved contempt.”— 
Harvey. 

** Colonel Gardiner fought three duels 
before he attained to the stature of a 
man; in one of which, when he was 
about eight years old, he received, from 
a boy much older than himself, a wound 
in his right cheek, the scar of which was 
always very apparent. The false sense 
of honour which instigated him to it 
might seem, indeed, something excusable 
in these unripe years, and considering 
the profession of his father, brother, and 
uncle ; but I have often heard him men- 
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tion this rashness with that regret which 
the reflections would naturally give to so 
wise and good a man in the maturity of 
life. And I have been informed that, 
after his remarkable conversion, he de. 
clined accepting a challenge, with this 
calm and truly great reply, which in a 
man of his experienced bravery was 
exceedingly graceful: ‘I fear sinning, 
though you know I do not fear fight- 
ing.’”-— Doppripce’s Life of Colonel 
Gardiner. 

‘* Which of these two actions is the 
truest test of courage,— the engaging in 
a practice which our judgment disap. 
proves, because we cannot submit to the 
consequences of following that judgment; 
or the doing what we believe to be right, 
and cheerfully encountering all the con- 
sequences that may be annexed to the 
practice of virtue? 1f there be any 
meaning in courage, its first ingredient 
must be the daring to speak the truth at 
all times, to all persons, and in every 
possible situation. What is it but the 
want of courage that should prevent me 
from saying, ‘ Sir, 1 ought to refuse your 
challenge. W hat I ought to do, that I 
dare do. Have I injured you? I will 
readily, and without compulsion, repair 
my injustice to the uttermost mite. Have 
you misconstrued me? State to me the 
particulars, and doubt not that what is 
true I will make appear to be true. Thus 
far I will go. But, though I should be 
branded for a coward by all mankind, I 
will not repair to a scene of deliberate 
murder, I will not do an act that I know 
to be flagitious. I will exercise my judg- 
ment upon every proposition that comes 
before me: the dictates of that judgment 
I will speak ; and upon them I will form 
my conduct.’ He that holds this language, 
with a countenance in unison with his 
words, will never be suspected of acting 
from the impulse of fear.”.—~Gopwin’s 
Political Justice, vol. i. p. 94. 


Before we pursue this investigation 
further, we think it will alike interest 
our readers and impart a sprinkling of 
freshness to our investigation, if we re- 
fer to a recent correspondence between 
the clergy of Ripon, Thirsk, and the 
surrounding district, and the most noble 
the Marquess of Londonderry. It ap- 
pears, from this aud other sources, that 
his lordship felt called on to engage in 
a duel with a gentleman, between whom 
and his lordship grounds of unplea- 
santness had arisen. The clergy of 
Bath had not very far back addressed 
a remonstrance to the Viscount Powers- 
court, on account of a similar ren- 
contre; and the clergy of the districts 
we have referred to felt it alike their 
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sorrow and their duty to remind Lord 
Londonderry of his conduct. The ad- 
dress is characterised by respect, affec- 
tion, and withal faithful rebuke, in the 
high name for the honour of which 
they stood forward. We do not think 
it possible to have written more in ac- 
cordance with sober and enlightened 
religion. It deserved a kindlier, more 
rational, and, we add, contrite reply, 
than Lord Londonderry thought it be- 
coming to return. Had a body of illi- 
terate, radical, and plebeian political 
Dissenters, transmitted his lordship an 
address, he, a Churchman and a Con- 
servative, might excusably have sus- 
pected the motives, repressed the in- 
trusion, and either laconically thanked 
or silently passed by. But we do sub- 
mit, that when the ministers of that 
Church to which his lordship is at- 
tached, and the best props of that 
policy he advocates, addressed a 
Christian in respectful remonstrance, 
it became his duty to pause, reflect, 
and return a far more suitable reply. 
They spoke ex cathedrd, clothed with 
that sacredness wherewith their Master 
invested them, acting as ambassadors ; 
and sound policy and real piety seems 
to us to have prescribed a better and 
a more appropriate reply. Perhaps the 
best course is to insert the whole corre- 
spondence. The letter of the clergy, 
signed by that highly respectable and 
excellent clergyman, the Rev. H. J. 
Duncombe, of Northallerton, was, in all 
respects, worthy of their character. It 
is as follows :— 


“ We, the undersigned clergy of Ri- 
pon, Thirsk, and the neighbourhood, as 
we would address your lordship with 
every feeling and expression of respect 
becoming your oaibel rank and situation, 
so would we exhort you to receive this 
our representation with that deference 
which is due to the God and Saviour 
whose word we minister, and whose au- 
thority we assert. We cannot forbear 
thus to state our deep and sincere regret, 
that, by the part which your lordship, in 
compliance with the unchristian usages 
in this matter of the upper classes of so- 
ciety, took in a duel with Mr. H. Grattan, 
you should have given the sanction of 
your high rank and station to a practice 
which so grievously violates the law of 
God and the spirit of Christianity, no 
less than the interests of the community. 
We are fully sensible that, even in this 
Christian land, however anomalous it be, 
ifuny one shall insist upon the Word of 
God as paramount to the sanctions of 
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public opinion, or upon the spirit of 
Christianity as more worthy of our re- 
gard and deference than the spirit of the 
age, he must expose himself both to 
obloquy and to treatment which nothing 
less than the highest degree of Christian 
courage, and a sincere attachment to the 
Divine Word, can enable him to bear 
alike with meekness as with fortitude ; 
and we readily, though with much sor. 
row, admit, that upon one in your lord- 
ship’s high station that obloquy and 
treatment would bear with their utmost 
force. But we would at the same time 
beg your lordship to consider how, in 
the same degree, the example would 
have been influential for good instead of 
evil, and the benefit great to society at 
large, and to the ascendancy of Christian 
principles, if your lordship, instead of 
bowing to the false principles of a world- 
ly code, had simply but courageously 
asserted, from the high vantage ground 
which your exalted station gives you, 
those Christian principles which ought 
to regulate the conduct of every rank ; 
and if your lordship had availed yourself 
of the late occasion, both as a Christian, 
senator, and nobleman, of applying these 
principles to social life, and substituting 
them for that false and pernicious rule 
by which society and its upper classes 
have hitherto been governed. We would 
humbly submit, that we are compelled 
to view this transaction in connexion 
with that Church for whose excellencies 
and privileges your lordship is a stre- 
nuous advocate, and to exhibit it also as 
detrimental to the spread of spiritual in- 
fluence, without which religion is but an 
empty name—a thing unblessed and un- 
sanctioned by God; and as calculated 
also to draw down the wrath of God, no 
less on an acquiescing Church and peo. 
ple, than on the actual offender. 

“We cannot but express our hope 
that this our humble representation, 
which a regard for society, your lord- 
ship, and our holy calling, forbid us to 
withhold, and which we lay before your 
lordship with the earnest prayer that you 
may be endued with the grace, wisdom, 
and understanding, which shall enable 
you to see and to repair your error, may 
be received with your lordsbip’s wonted 
candour; and may be so accepted by 
yourself, and blessed by God, thut it may 
be subservient to your lordship’s good, 
no less than to that of society, and to the 
ascendancy of those high and holy prin- 
ciples which you_have been counselled 
so fearfully to violate, and by which as 
we profess, so we ought to be, exclu- 
sively guided and governed. 

“ We have, &c. &c.” 
“* To the Most Noble 
the Marquess of Londonderry,” 
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Lord Londonderry’s answer :— 


“ Wynyard Park, Aug. 16, 1839. 

“‘ Sir,—I have received with hecoming 
gratitude, and with the respect to which 
it is entitled, your letter of yesterday’s 
date, accompanied by a representation to 
me of the clergy of Ripon, Thirsk, and 
its neighbourhood, for my unchristian 
proceeding in violating the laws of God, 
by accepting a challenge and fighting a 
duel with Mr. H. Grattan. That any ac- 
tion of mine should so far interest the 
great body of clergymen who have sign. 
ed the document, must be to me a flat. 
tering circumstance, inasmuch as it is 
not called for by any connexion between 
the parties and the individual, as was the 
case, if my memory serves me, in Bath, 
upon a similar remonstrance made by the 
clergy of that city to Lord Powerscourt, 
their member. Your exordium, therefore, 
to myself, must be the more flattering ; 
while if you and the other clergymen, 
who are signing parties to the repre- 
sentation, had ever read Lord Powers. 
court’s answer on the occasion I have 
alluded to, I am sure you would all have 
admitted nothing of reason or logic could 
be added to the irrefragable facts that are 
there laid down, so truly and so admir- 
ably, by so young a man, and that man 
not in my profession of arms. 

“ You call upon me, as a Christian, 
senator, and nobleman, instead of bowing 
to the evil requirements of a worldly 
code, to have substituted exalted station 
and religious principles ; but you forget 
that the course might have entailed per- 
sonal chastisement and insult: and allow 
me to observe, sir, to your cloth this may 
pass over — civil action may redress ; but 
to ours this never can be risked. Did 
the clergy of any part of the empire re. 
monstrate with the hero of a hundred 
fights when he met Lord Winchelsea in 
aduel? From whence, then, may I ask, 
arises this extreme anxiety, at this mo- 
ment, upon a far humbler and less im- 
portant matter? The clergy remonstrat- 
ing seem to wish for publicity ; and your 
letter informs me my reply may have an 
influence on society: but I should lose 
the degree of character I have, I hope, 
obtained through life for candour and 
straightforwardness, if I did not at once 
declare that while you, as clergymen, are 
compelled to view this transaction as un- 
sanctioned and unauthorised by God, we, 
as soldiers, are bound to fight to uphold 
the altar and throne when attacked, and 
for this high duty our garments must be 
as unsullied as yours ; and while you, in 
the due exercise of your high calling, 
are bound to preach the Gospel, and ad- 
minister consolation to the repentant sin- 
ner, you must leave the British soldier 
the unfettered right of being the best 
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judge and arbiter of his own honour; 
while he religiously believes that, in 
doing his duty in that state of life to 
which Providence has called him, he 
will find mercy in the Redeemer, instead 
of drawing down the wrath of God, as 
you seem to announce. 
*« T have the honour to be 
“« your very obedient servant, 
“ Vane Lonponpgrry,.” 
“* To the Rev. H. J. Duncombe.” 


The reply of his lordship is neither 
happy nor in any sense satisfactory. 
It was no compliment to be thus 
singled out by the clergy. The eleva- 
tion which attracted the notice of the 
clergy was not by any means an en- 
viable one. They approached him not 
as the Conservative peer, the generous 
landlord, the Christian legislator, but 
as the duellist, who was ready, in a 
field fixed, and at an hour specified, 
to commit either murder or suicide, 
as the case might be, and as having 
escaped the deep guilt of perpetrating 
either, in consequence of trembling 
nerve ; or, rather, a Providence more 
merciful to them than they were re- 
gardful of His laws. It was not flatter- 
ing to Lord Londonderry. If he said 
so in irony, the remark is not happy; 
if in earnest, he displays an obtuse- 
ness of conviction on the whole ques- 
tion, that must proceed from a want of 
green, or of will to study it. 
We know Lord Powerscourt’s talents, 
and respect them ; but we cannot allow 
the assertion that his reply to the Bath 
clergy was either worthy of him or 
destructive of their views. We do not 
blame either of the noble lords on any 
personal or peculiar ground. When 
we speak of them, we regard them as 
the freshest illustrations merely of the 
fact, that a barbarous practice has not, 
as is the case with the wolves and the 
Druids of our country, been utterly 
exterminated. 

As to the comparison of clothes, we 
ask, is not the law as stringent on 
red coats as on black ones? Is there 
not civil redress for both? Might there 
not have irradiated his lordship’s coat 
a brighter glory, if he had shewn the 
conduct of a Gustavus or of a Cesar; 
and that he had heroism to despise the 
practice, instead of that dread of per- 
sonal isolation, which induced him ra- 
ther to risk what he knows to be crime! 
We know not what addresses were 

resented to the Duke, the hero of a 
biundred triumphs ; but this we know, 
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that be has laurels that will be green 
when the duel will be forgotten. We 
think it was infra dig. in the hero 
of Vittoria and Waterloo to risk his 
life and character in a cold-blooded 
skirmish. We would rather forget than 
quote it. This we know, that the 
Earl of Winchelsea, the Duke’s oppo- 
nent, was respectfully and faithfully 
rebuked by Christian clergy and laity 
together, and that his lordship did 
most nobly all that lay in his power 
to neutralise the evil example. We 
happen to have access to the corre- 
spondence between Lord Winchelsea 
and some religious men immediately 
after the duel alluded to. The first 


letter was from his lordship, and is as 
follows :— 


“7 Suffolk Street, April 6, 1829. 

“ Sir,—After the unfortunate situation 
in which I have lately been placed, and 
after having countenanced an act which 
I openly confess is in direct violation of the 
laws of Almighty God, I think it due to 
the feelings of the religious part of the 
community to withdraw myself from all 
official situations which I at present hold 
in any of the religious societies. I there- 
fore request you will have the kindness 
to remove my name from the list of vice- 
presidents, and to state to the committee 
that I leave entirely to them to remove 
or continue my name on the list of 
subscribers. 

“T have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“ Wincuetsea anp Notrincuam.” 


The reply given to this humble and 
Christian letter was in all respects as 
became the parties. While a faithful 
denunciation of the practice of duelling, 
and of the occurrence referred to, was 
unsparingly recorded, the respect and 
mildness of Christianity and of real 
courtesy were most distinctly felt. 


“My Lord,—In proceeding to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the letter transmitted 
by your lordship, we trust you will do us 
the favour of believing that, in the dis- 
charge of that duty, we are most anxious 
not to let a syllable escape us which may 
give your lordship unnecessary pain, or 
in the smallest degree offend against the 
rules of Christian respect, courtesy, and 
kindness. ‘he committee, after taking 
into serious and thankful consideration 
the affecting letter which you have been 
pleased to address to them, came to the 
following resolution :— 

“* That the resignation of the Earl of 
Winchelsea as vice-president of the so- 
ciety be accepted ; but that, in conse- 
quence of the Christian tenor of his 
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lordship’s letter, he be requested to 
continue his name as a subscribing 
member of the society.’ 

“ The ‘ Christian tenor’ of your lord. 
ship’s letter, to which the resolution re- 
fers, seems, if not to demand, yet to 
warrant, some further expression of the 
feelings of the committee on this occasion. 
It is impossible to refrain from recording 
the heartfelt satisfaction which we have 
received from the honest, explicit, and 
Christian avowal made by your lordship, 
that you consider a recent event as in- 
volving a direct violation of the laws of 
Almighty God. As such, we would fain 
hope, that it has been followed in your 
lordship’s mind by feelings of deep sor- 
row and contrition; nor can we feel it 
necessary to remind you where, under 
these emotions, the penitent should carry 
his sorrows, and from whose tender hand 
he must expect consolation. May the 
Father of Mercies and God of all conso. 
lation give an answer of peace to every 
such supplication that may be addressed 
tohim. Having said thus much, we might 
respectfully take leave of your lordship ; 
but it has occurred to us to press a single 
other point upon your attention. Your 
lordship will perhaps permit us to sug- 
gest, that public offences seem to demand 
from a Christian mind public reparation. 
And in this instance, perhaps, the only 
means of preventing the recent transac- 
tion, occurring, as it has, between persons 
of such high consideration, from doing 
the most extensive mischief, appears to 
be the giving to the public an avowal as 
explicit as that given to the committee. 
Shall we, then, be thought presumptuous, 
considering how much it must tend to 
promote the interests of society at large, 
the glory of God, your reputation in the 
eyes of good men, and your own peace 
of conscience, if we ask permission of 
your lordship to insert your letter in the 
next Report of the society? &c. &c. 

** We remain your lordship’: 
“ most obedient and 
‘* humble servants.” 


“ University Club, April 13, 1829. 

“¢ Sir,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, and re- 
quest that you will be pleased to lay be- 
fore the committee my heartfelt thauks 
for the very kind and Christian terms in 
which they have addressed me. With 
respect to the publication of my letter to 
them, I have not the slightest objection 
that it should appear in the next report of 
the society: though I have refused, for 
reasons too long to detail by letter, to 
make an open avowal, through the public 
journals, of the public offence which I 
have committed ; yet I shall much re. 
joice to avail myself of the opportunity 
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afforded me by the letter of publicly re- 
cording my sentiments of the transaction 
in which I have been engaged, which 
was an open violation of the laws of Al- 
mighty God. 
“Tam, &e. 
«*Wrxcnecsea anp NorrincHamM,” 


We have referred to this correspond- 
ence, partly to shew, as we would do at 
greater length, that the duel between 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Winchelsea in 1829 was by no means 
passed by on the part of the sacred 
guardians of Christian truth and morals; 
and partly to present Lord London- 
derry with a reply from another peer, 
so much more Christian, more becom- 
ing, than his own. 

Nothing, also, let us add, can be 
more fallacious than the remark of 
Lord Londonderry, that while clergy- 
men are bound to view duels as offen- 
sive to God, “ soldiers must fight to 
uphold the altar and the throne.” Truth 
and error, virtue and vice, are not 
official distinctions; they are eternal. 
The laity are as much a part of the 
church as the clergy; and what the 
one must view as an offence, the other 
must view as an offence also. Murder 
and suicide are crimes and violations 
of the laws of God, not only in refer- 
ence to priests, but people also. Lord 
Winchelsea made no such distinction. 
He at once makes the due confession, 
and declares that ‘a duel is a violation 
of the laws of God.” “ The clergy,” 
says Lord Londonderry, “must leave 
the soldier the unfettered right of being 
the best judge and arbiter of his own 
honour.” Wrong doing, surely, does 

not become right in a soldier more 
than in a saint. The clergy leave the 
soldier liberty to act and think as lie 
likes; but ¢hey are not at liberty to 
suppress their testimony, that murder 
and suicide are violations of the laws of 
God. The soldier may brave the 
issues, as the war-steed “ paweth the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength, 
and goeth to meet the armed men; 
mocketh at fear, and is not afirighted, 
neither turneth back from the sword ; 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage, neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet; and saith 
among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting ;” but 
the minister of Heaven must not, be- 
cause of such foolhardiness, fail to an- 
nounce the inevitable consequences. 
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The close of his lordship’s letter is 
* hope against hope.” What is the use 
of a law without sanctions? What 
hope can Lord Londonderry cherish of 
escaping the penalties of what Lord 
Winchelsea, and most sane men, pro- 
nounce “a violation of the laws of 
God,” if he neither profess his sorrow 
at the deed, nor promise restitution and 
reparation to the utmost? Lord Lon- 
donderry seems to be under a most 
miserable illusion. He seems to fancy 
he is more ofa martyr than a duellist, 
and that he is at perfect liberty to ex- 
pose his life. In reply to this, we 
quote from old John Hales, in a ser- 
mon on duelling preached at the 
Hague :— 

“ To die is not a private action, to be 
undertaken at our own or at any other 
private man’s pleasure and discretion ; 
for, as we are not born unto ourselves 
alone, but for the service of God, and 
the commonwealth in which we live, so 
no man dies to himself alone, but with 
the damage and loss of that church and 
commonwealth of which he is a member, 
Wherefore it is not left to any man’s 
power to dispose of any man’s life,—no, 
not to our own; only God and the ma- 
gistrate can dispose of this. As soldiers 
in the camp must keep their standing, 
neither may. they move nor alter but by 
direction from the captain ; so it is with 
us all. Our life is a warfare, and every 
man in the world hath his station and 
place, from whence he may not move at 
his own or at any man’s pleasure, but 
only at the direction and appointment of 
God, his general ; or of the magistrates, 
whoare as captains and lieutenants under 
Him. Then our lawful times of death 
are, either when our day is come, or to 
fall in battle, or for some misdemeanour to 
be cut off by the public hand of justice, 
—Ut qui vivi prodesse noluerunt eorum 
respublica utatur. He who otherwise 
dies comes by surreption and stealth, 
not warrantably, unto his end,”—Hate’s 
Golden Remains, pp. 88, 89. 


Lord Londonderry seems, from an 
expression in his letter, to confound 
the habiliments of duellists with the 
garment unspotted by the flesh,—in 
other words, to fancy that the hollow 
requirements of “ honour” and the re- 
scripts of Christianity are one and the 
same. On this, we quote once more 
from John Hales :— 


“ Lastly, it is part of our profession, 
we are Christians, to suffer wrong and 
disgrace. ‘Iherefore, to set up another 
doctrine, and teach that honeur may plead 
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prescription against Christ’s precepts, 
and exempt you from patient endurance 
of contumely, you withstand Christ, and 
deny your vocation, and are therefore un- 
avoidably apostates. But we lose our 
labour, when we give young men and 
unsettled persons good advice and coun- 
sel. The civil magistrate must lay to 
his band, and pity them who want dis- 
cretion to pity themselves. For as bees, 
though they fight very fiercely, yet, if 
you cast a little dust amongst them, are 
presently parted; so the enacting and 
executing some few good laws would 
quickly allay this greatness of stomach 
and fighting humour. How many have 
been censured for schismatics and here- 
tics, only because, by probable conse- 
quences, and afar off, they seemed to 
overthrow some Christian principle ; but 
here are men who walk in our streets, 
and come to our churches, who, yuzvn 
xigadn, openly oppose that great point of 
Christianity which concerns our pa- 
tience; and yet, for this restraint, no 
synod is called, no magistrate stirs, no 
church censure is pronounced !” 


Dr. Adam Ferguson has been quoted 
as an advocate of the propriety of duels; 
but it is evident, from the unsparing 
epithets he heaps on the practice, that 
the difficulty in his mind was what 
substitute to find for it,—not what ver- 
dict to pronounce on it. He calls 
duelling ** a monstrous deviation from 
reason, in which the dignity of justice 
is made to stoop to the caprice of 
fashion,’ —* a vulgar caprice,’— an 
affectation of bravery,”—* folly and 
crime.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson has also been 
referred toas an eulogist of duels. But 
any one who will be at the trouble to 
peruse the conversation of the great 
lexicographer on this point, as recorded 
in Croker’s edition of the “ pan at the 
doctor's tail,” will see that the eulogy 
was one of his jokes,— one of his dis- 
plays of ingenuity in debate, or impo- 
sitions ofnonsense upon Bos, as super- 
solid philosophy. Even Boswell was 
Staggered by his idol’s conversazione on 
the question, as his remarks on it 
evince, —® I think it necessary to cau- 
tion my readers against concluding, 
that in this, or any other conversation, 
they have his serious and deliberate 
opinion on the subject of duelling. He 
owned he could not explain the ration- 
ality of duelling.” 

Another authority pleaded by the 
(luellist is the eccentric but talented 
Lord Kames. After some expressions 
VOL, XXI, NO. CXXV. 
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intended to palliate the guilt of the 
practice, he yet says :— 


“ The frequency of duels in modern 
times is no slight symptom ofdegeneracy : 
regardless of country, this selfishness is 
exerted without disguise, when reputa- 
tion or character is in question, and a 
nice sense of honour prompts reven -e for 
every imagined affront, without regard to 
justice. How much more manly and 
patriotic was the behaviour of Themis- 
tocles, when insulted by the Lacede- 
monian general in deliberating about the 
concerns of Greece,—*‘ Strike! but first 


9 


hear me ! 


It is abundantly clear, that the ablest 
moralists, philosophers, economists, and 
Christians, of almost every age, are 
agreed on the criminality and cowardice 
involved in the practice of duelling. 
It is equally evident that the laws of 
our country are unequivocally opposed 
to it. It may now be asked, after 
Lord Londonderry’s claim of the pri- 
vilege of his cloth, if the articles of war 
are opposed to the statute-book? If 
the former sanction duelling, we can 
sympathise with the soldier, while we do 
not justify. But Lord Londonderry 
must be aware, that he is no more jus- 
tified by the articles of war in engaging 
in a duel, than Lord Powerscourt, a 
civilian, by the articles of peace. The 
second of the articles of war is to this 
effect,—‘‘ That no officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, or soldier, shall give 
orsend a challenge to any other officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or soldier, 
to fight a duel, upon pain, if a com- 
missioned officer, of being cashiered,— 
if a non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
of suffering corporal punishment or im- 
prisonment, at the discretion ofa court- 
martial.” This article Lord London- 
derry solemnly swore to observe. If 
sensitive on the subject of honour, is he 
impervious to all feeling of obligation 
on an oath? If honour is sullied in 
rejecting a challenge, is it not so in 
breaking an oath? Lord Powerscourt 
violated the laws of his country and 
those of God; and Lord Londonderry, 
in addition, the laws of the service of 
which, in all other respects, he is a gal- 
lant and unsullied member. We know 
the difficulties of a soldier’s situation, 
and feel deeply for a young officer 
placed in these circumstances ; but we 
scarcely feel for men in the high posi- 
tion of Lord Londonderry, or of Lord 
Powerscourt, or of the Earl of Win- 
chelsea. They had it in their power to 
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set precedents of peace,—to shew a 
noble superiority to the practice,—a 
generous forgiveness or forbearance ; 
and one refusal of a challenge on the 
part of the hero ofa hundred conquests 
would have settled the subject. It is 
scarcely possible to suggest any mea- 
sures more stringent than existing laws. 
There are just two things that are suffi- 
cient to put a period to this remnant of 
savageism ; and these are, either the 
power of Christianity in men’s hearts, 
or the precedent of rejecting and de- 
spising it on the part of the heads of the 
army. These are the only possible 
means. ‘The former we cannot-secure ; 
the latter was in the power ofthe noble 
persons referred to. Ridicule and con- 
tempt are the next means of putting 
down a ridiculous and contemptible 
custom. Oh for a Cervantes in the 
nineteenth century, to arm and equip 
some barber duellist! We cannot un- 
derstand by what process it is that a 
duel determines a lady’s chastity, a 
gentleman’s veracity, or a_ soldier’s 
honour. Has the first, for proofs of its 
existence, the most skilful shots ; the 
second, the best swordsmen ; and the 
third, the most successful homicides ? 
If so, we must find chastity most flou- 
rishing among the Rifles, truth among 
the Guards, and honour in the Old 
Bailey. The rules and regulations on 
insult and honour are exquisite. A 
kick on one part of the topography of 
the human person is a most deadly in- 
sult; a twist of the nasal projectile is a 
stain on one’s honour; and the man 
who has been guilty of seduction, a 
guest at Crockford’s, a plunderer of 
poor tradesmen, is so sensitive of his 
honour, that either of the two breaches 
we have referred to must be atoned for 
with blood. “ Strain at a gnat, and 
swallowa camel,” is yet an adage illus- 
trated in our country. 

The following challenge we extract 
from Chalmers on duelling, appendix, 
p. 253 :— 


“* Serious Letter, or Challenge of Mr. T. 
to Baron G. 


*Sir,—-To-morrow, at noon, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, you will give me 
satisfaction for the look which you cast 
on me yesterday. ‘To-morrow, sir—that 
is to say, when time shall have given you 
the leisure to repent, and me that of be- 
ing appeased, and shall leave neither of 
us the excuse of a first transport of 
passion—we will cut each other's throats 
in cool blood. I believe you to be too 
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brave to certify regret for the fault you 
have committed ; and on my side, I 
think too nobly not to wash it out in your 
blood, or in myown, You think rightly, 
that in evincing to me disrespect, you 
have given me a right over your life, or 
have acquired a right over mine. [ 
should be far from pardoning you, even 
if you confessed to me that you acted in- 
considerately ; I should only add con- 
tempt to resentment. But if you succeed 
in killing me, I esteem you for it the 
more by anticipation, and not only pardon 
you your offence, but my death ; for, in 
reality, I entertain for you neither hatred 
nor disdain, and would not confer on 
many others the honour I confer on you, 
Our fathers have instructed us, that there 
are a thousand occasions in life in which 
we cannot dispense with killing our best 
friend, I hope you will believe them on 
their word, and that without hating each 
other: we shall not the less be each 
other’s assassins. ‘To plunge our sword 
in the bosom of an enemy io our coun- 
try is a low and vulgar action; we have 
the greatest inducements to excite us to 
it; but to kill a fellow-citizen, a friend, 
for the slightest offence, this, according 
to our worthy ancestors, and the persua- 
sion of both services, is the height of 
grandeur and magnanimity. You have 
the place and hour. Be punctual. 

‘*T have the honour to remain, &c.” 


We have one other illustration of the 
finest conduct on the part of a gentle- 
man challenged to fight a duel on Sep- 
tember 1834. The laconic replies of 
Mr. Fraser, the gentleman referred to 
in the following dialogue, are really ad- 
mirable :— 


“Lord A. ‘You must, sir, either 
contradict what has been stated in your 
last Magazine, or else Mr. demands 
that satisfaction which one gentleman 
has a right to demand from another who 
offends him.’ 

“« Mr. Fraser. ‘ Let me distinctly un- 
derstand, my lord, if interpret this note 
rightly. Am I to consider this note as 
a challenge from Mr. ? I shall feel 
extremely obliged, if your lordship will 
be explicit in this matter, that we may 
understand each other.’ 

“ Lord A. ‘Well, I suppose Mr. 

does mean that: — yes, the note 
does mean that.’ 

“Mr. Fraser. ‘ My lord, I have no 
answer to return to this note.’ 

“Tord A. ‘No answer to return! 
That is strange.’ 

“ Mr. Fraser. 
my lord.’ 

“Lord A. ‘ But 
without some answer.’ 


‘No answer whatever, 
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« Mr. Fraser. ‘ If an answer be abso- 
lutely necessary, perhaps the most ho- 
nourable and straightforward course 
will be for me to tell your lordship what 
line I mean to pursue; and I will there- 
fore thank your lordship to take to Mr. 
this message,—that Mr. Fraser, the 
moment Lord A. leaves his house, will 
immediately step over to Marlborough 
Street police-office, and there take out a 
warrant against Mr. ——., to prevent a 
breach of the peace.’ 

“Tord A. ‘Surely, sir, you will 
not do so extraordinary a thing; you 
cannot resort to so strange a proceeding.’ 

“Mr. Fraser. ‘ Indeed I will, my 
lord, the moment your lordship leaves 
this place,’ 

“Lord A, ‘The Magazine is yours, 
and you are the individual to whom Mr, 
looks for satisfaction.’ 

“« Mr, Fraser. ‘ There certainly can be 
no mistake on that head, my lord; for 
the note is plainly addressed to me,’ 

“Lord A. ‘We look to you, sir. 
Do you intend to act as you said ?’ 

** Mr. Fraser. ‘ Certainly, my lord,’ 

“ Lord A. * Good morning, sir.’ 

“Mr. Fraser. ‘Good morning, my 
lord.’ 

*« And, after a bow on each side, Lord 
Allen and I parted, never again, I trust, 
to meet on any business so foolish. 

* James Fraser. 

215 Regent Street, Sept. 15, 1834.” 








We look on the decisive and business- 
like replies of Mr. Fraser as possessed 
of great literary excellence, and em- 
bodying altogether a model worthy of 
being done in letters of gold, for the 
imitation ofall who have hitherto hada 
penchant for murder and suicide. The 
pithy colloquy of the publisher of this 
Magazine was well followed up by its 
redoubted and illustrious editor, O. Y.: 


‘“* The author of the article might have 
been a clergyman, a Quaker, a woman, a 
tailor ; it might have been Mr. O’Connell, 
though, looking at its politics, this, to 
be sure, was not probable; and then 
what would have become of the value 
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of Mr. 3s challenge? Why, it 
would have been pure vapouring, and 
nothing more. Suppose that some Tory 
among us were annoyed with any thing 
appearing in The Morning Chronicle, 
should we sally forth, pistol in hand, de- 
termined to shoot the writer at all 
hazards, even if the offender proved to 
be the Rev. Dr. Wade; or Francis 
Place, of Charing Cross; or Miss Mar- 
tineau ; or William Howitt; or Frosty- 
faced Fogo; or Aby Belasco? —all of 
whoin, we believe, contribute to The 
Morning Chronicle.” 


Such is the immortal record of the 
good sense of Mr. Fraser, and the 
pugnacious propensities of the M. P. 
for Finsbury, in 1834, the pet repre- 
sentative of the City Dissenting In- 
terest. Thus terminates a homily. 
Would that the practice were con- 
fined to Radical representatives: it 
would soon die a natural death. Un- 
happily, it merges from this class, 
and finds patrons among the parti- 
sans ofa purer and a sounder polity. 
The Winchelseas, the Wellingtons, 
the Londonderrys, the Powerscourts, 
have much to answer for or to re- 
peut of. The first of these noble- 
men has set an example, in his after 
conduct, to the rest. We have given 
our best reasons for discountenancing 
this Quixotism of the day; and if 
Christian principle fail to explode it, 
we trust, as we have suggested before, 
that a Cervantes will arise to langh it 
out of countenance ; or that the able 
sketches of Squeers, the schoolmaster 
of Dotheboys Hall, may find a charac- 
ter for a kindred chapter for foolish 
duellists. Cain was the first duellist; 
and we hope the shop-lads and atiorney 
clerks who engaged in an affair of 
honour at Hounslow Heath, in conse- 
quence of some omnibus squabble at 
the Elephant and Castle, will be the 
last. 


















































“ The Charming Woman.” 


“THE CHARMING WOMAN. 


‘So Miss Myrtle is going to marry ! 
What a number of hearts she will break ! 










There’s Lord George, and Tom Brown, and Sir Harry, 


Are dying with love for her sake. 
’Tis a match that we all must approve, 

Let the gossips say all that they can; 
For indeed she’s a charming woman, 
And he’s a most fortunate man. 


Yes! indeed she’s a charming woman, 
And talks both Latin and Greek ; 
And I'm told that she solved a problem 
In Euclid before she could speak. 
Had she been a daughter of mine, 
I'd have taught her to hem and to sew: 
But her mother, a charming woman, 
Couldn’t think of such trifles, you know. 


She sings like a bullfinch or linnet, 
She talks like an archbishop, too ; 
She’ll play you a rubber, and win it, 
When she’s got nothing better to do. 
She’ll chatter of poor-laws and tithes, 
And the value of labour and land : 
Tis a pity when charming women 
Talk of things that they don’t understand. 


Yes! indeed she’s a charming woman, 
But I think she’s a little too thin ; 
Though no wonder such very late hours 
Should injure her delicate skin. 
Then her shoulders are rather too bare, 
And her petticoats up to her knees ; 
But 1’m told that these charming women 
May dress themselves just as they please. 


Yes! indeed she’s a charming woman ; 
But have you observed, by the by, 

A something that’s rather uncommon 
In the flash of her very bright eye ? 

It may be a fancy of mine, 
But her voice Aas rather a tone ; 

And I’m told that these charming women 
Are apt to have wills of their own. 


I’m told that she hasn’t a penny, 
But her gowns would make Maradan stare ; 
And I fear that her bills must be many— 
But, you know, that’s her husband’s affair. 
Such husbands are rather uncommon, 
So regardless of prudence and pelf. 
But you know such a charming woman 
Is a fortune, they say, in herself! 


She ’s brothers and sisters by dozens, 
And all charming people, they say ; 

Besides two or three tall Irish cousins, 
Whom she loves in a sisterly way. 

Young men, if you’ll take my advice, 
You'll find it an excellent plan, — 

Never marry a charming woman, 

If you are a sensible man.” 
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PLACENS UXOR. 


En! nuptiali veste compta Myrtile! 
Quot diruet precordia— 


Hanc Georgius, Thomasque Fuscus, hanc eques 


Hares, amarunt perdite. 

Probanda cunctis ista co!locatio, 
Tonsoribus quicquid libet : 

Namque uxor illa ter placens et amplius, 
Hic, ter beatus et quater ! 

Immo uxor illa, litteris exercita, 
Grect et Latin® disserit ! 

Euclidis illi nondum voce predit# 
Est exsoluta questio. 

Hee, si fuisset orta nobis filia, 
Acu laborfsset gravi : 

At mater, ipsa filia venustior, 
Nugis abhorret tantulis ! 

Philomela quale fundit aut turdus melos, 
Exonieve episcopus : 

Quando et solutis exiit negotiis, 
Secura tractat aleam : 

Quanti zstimandus sit colonorum labor, 
Sub lege quali, garriet : 

Videre pulchras feeminas multim loqui 
De rebus ignotis piget. 


Immo placens est et decora fcemina, 
Sed forsan quo macrior: 

Protracta verd studia haud mirum puto 
Molli nocere corpori: 

Humeros videre veste nudatos licet : 
Curt&é genu subucula : 

At non iniquum se decoras feeminas 
Vestire quo libet modo. 

Immo placens est et decora foemina : 
Sed forsan observaveris 

Oculos nitere qualiter non assolet, 
Et luce preclara nimis. 

Phantasma_forsan mentis hoc, in auribus 
Vox certé acute personat : 

Nunquam in mariti verba pulchras foeminas 
Jurare, fam& cognitum. 


Vix assis illi dicitur contingere — 
At veste Barine stupet! * 

Aliena credas era conjugi fore 
Solvenda — quod curaverit. 

Exemplar ille sit maritorum precor,+ 
Securior pecunie — 

Nam perdecora, nostra qualis Myrtile, 
Vectigal ipsa conjugi. 

Mille huic sorores — mille sunt fraterculi ; 
Fortuna ridet omnibus ! 

Procerioresque ex Ierne quoslibet 
Amat modo sororio. 

Jam consulendum junioribus manet 
(Sapienter hoc cautum mihi) ; 

Ne perdecore nuberent se femine 
Prudenter instructis viris. { 


er 





At veste stuperet. t Tales mariti sunt, socio, rarum genus, 


¢ Ne perdecoram ducito quis feminam 
Cui mens siet prudentior, 
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As the march of Hannibal across the 
Alps is confessedly one of the most 
wonderful of military operations, we 
must not be astonished to find that it 
has been rendered still more wonderful 
by the addition of further marvels. Of 
these, the most famous is the blasting 
of the rock by fire and vinegar. 

It is now useless to look after the 
early authorities for the history of 
Rome. We have only scanty and 
dubious fragments of Fabius Pictor, 
and the others ; and Titus Livius must 
represent them all to us. From this, 
our main fountain of Roman history, 


we learn that Hannibal, after surmount- - 


ing many difficulties during his Alpine 
march, came at last to a rock which 
defied all ordinary effoits. In this 
emergency (Liv. lib. xxi. 37),— 

“Inde ad rupem muniendam, per 
quam unam via esse poterat, milites 
ducti quum cedendum esset saxum, ar- 
boribus circa immanibus dejectis detrun- 
catisque, struem ingentem lignorum fa. 
ciunt ; eamque (quum et vis venti apta 
faciendo igni co-orta esset) succendunt, 
ardentiaque saxa infuso aceto putrefaci- 
unt. Ita torridam incendio rupem ferro 
pandunt, molliuntque anfractibus modicis 
clivos, ut non jumenta solum, sed ele- 
phanti etiam, deduci possent.’ 


Which is thus translated by George 
Baker: — 

“ The soldiers were then employed to 
make a way down the rock, through 
which alone it was possible to effect a 

assage ; and as it was necessary to 
break the rock, they felled and lopped a 

number of large trees which stood near, 
with which they raised a vast pile of 


timber upon it; and as soon as a smart, 


wind arose, to forward the kindling of it, 
set it on fire, and then, when the rocks 
were violently heated, they opened a 
way through it with iron instruments, 
and softened the descent by gentle w ind. 
ings, in such manner that not only the 


* « The Second Punick War, between Hannibal and the Romans. 
seventeen books Englished from the Latine of Silius Italicus. 
from the Triumph of Scipio to the Death of Hannibal. 
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beasts of burden, but even the elephants, 
could be brought down.” 


Florus merely says, that “ Punici 
belli vis et tempestas medias perfregit 
Alpes ;” Eutropius, that “ Alpes ad- 
huc eA parte invias patefecit ;” Orosius, 
that “ Invias rupes igni ferroque re- 
scindit ;” and Cornelius Nepos, that 
** Alpicos conantes prohibere transitum 
concidit, loca patefecit.” Juvenal’s 
“ Et montem rumpit aceto” must be 
familiar to every reader. 

Silius Italicus introduces the inci- 
dent of getting rid of the rock into his 
Puznics, but without the aid of vinegar. 
He says :— 


‘«« Dum pandit seriam venturi Jupiter evi, 

Ductor Agenoreus, tumulis delatus ini- 
quis 

Lapsantem dubio devexa per invia nisu 

Firmabat gressum, atque humantia saxa 


premebat 

Non acies hostisve texet, sed prona 
minaci 

Prerupto turbant, et cautibus obvia 
rupes, 

Stant clausi; morentque moras, et dura 
viarum. 

Nec refovere datur torpentia membra 
quieta 

Noctem operi jungunt, et robora ferre 
coactis 

Approperant humeris, ac raptas collibus 
ornos. 

Jamque ubi nec darunt silva densissima 
montis 


Aggessere trabes ; rapidisque accensus 
in orbem 
Excoquitur flammis scopulus. Mox pro- 
ruta ferro 
Dat gemitum putris resoluto pondere 
moles, 
Atque aperit fessis antiqui regna Latini.” 
Punic. lib. iti, 630-644. 
The author of the Punics has met 
with an English translator in the per- 
son of Thomas Ross, and we shall 
adopt his version :—* 





The whole 
With a Continuation 
By Tho. Ross, Esq. Keeper 


of his Majestie’s Libraries, and Groom of his most Honourable Priv y C hamber. 


Aut prodesre volunt, aut delectare poete.—Horar. 


London, printed by Tho. Roycroft, 


and are to be sold by Jo. Martin, Ja. Adestry, and Tho. Dicas, in St. Paul's Church. 


yard, 1661,’ 





It is a handsome folio, dedicated to Charles IT., whose portrait 
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«“ While Jove the series of Times to come 

Doth thus infold the Libyan captain from 

Th’ unequal hills, through wails per- 

lexed descends, 

And dubiously, on quarries moist ex- 
tends 

To fix his sliding steps. 
shocks 

Of foes deter him ; but the obvious rocks, 

Whose prone and threatening cliffs ob- 
struct the way ; 

So as besieged they stand, and the de- 
lay 

And difficulties of their march lament ; 

Nor would the time allow them to fo- 
ment 

With rest their frozenlimbs. They spend 
the night 

In labour, and their shoulders all unite 

With speed the forests from the hills to 
bring. 

The highest mountains naked made, they 
fling 

The trees in heaps together, and surround 

With flame the rocks; which, with a 
dreadful sound, 

Now yielding to their bars of iron, breaks, 

And to the weary troops a passage 
makes 

Into Latinus’ kingdom.” 

Ross’s Translation, p. 83. 


No furious 


Of the Greeks, the most important 
testimony on every thing connected 
with the second Punic war, Polybius 
is silent as to this demolition of the 
tock. So is Plutarch ; but that, indeed, 
is of small consequence. Appian, in 
his Wars of’ Hannibal, gives the follow- 
ing version of the circumstance :— 

Xiavos 78 WOAARs ovens xual xovous, THY wry 
Van ciuvev vt, wal xeraxaiwv, thy dt 
Tifear olsvvis Udars xa bf, xal Thy Fiday 
ix roids Yadagay yiyvoutony, epvgais cidn- 
exis Seavmy nai deremy. In the not over- 
accurate version of his only English 
translator, J. D.: “ And finding all the 
passages stopped with deep snow, and 
ice congealed together, thawing it by 
kindling mighty fires, and quenching 
the ashes with water and vinegar, and 
then breaking the scorched and cleaving 
rocks with iron hammers and wedges.” 

Such is the principal weight of testi- 
mony upon this point. That a rock was 
burst by the process of first heating it 
by burning wood, and then by the ap- 
plication of vinegar, has been always 
considered a somewhat strange opera- 
tion. We must ask,— 
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1. Where did Hannibal get the 
vinegar? Looking for vinegar, in our 
sense of the word —the fluid called by 
the Latins acetum, by the Greeks sos — 
on the top of the Alps, more than a 
couple of thousand years ago, must 
have been a hopeless quest; and we 
can hardly stretch our faith so far 
as to imagine that Hannibal carried 
with him from the Ebro the quantity 
of so perfectly needless an airticle 
sufficient to stew down the Alps. 
Another solution—not of the rock, 
but of the difficultly—has been at- 
tempted by some modern historians, 
and adopted, strange to say, by so 
sensible a man as Ernesti, that the 
acetum was no more than the sour 
wine which the soldiers used as their 
common drink. ‘* Monet etiam Er- 
nesti acetum fuisse potum militarem, 
et hinc non mirum esse, tantam ejus 
copiam Peenis suppetiisse,” says Le- 
maire, in his note on this passage of 
Livius. Non mirum, indeed! What 
quantity of this wine was sufficient to 
cover a rock capable of defying the 
progress of an army under the com- 
mand of such a general as Hannibal ; 
or why he, in his intensely rapid march, 
should have encumbered himself with 
any superfluous provision, solid or 
fluid, are questions which do not ap- 
pear to have entered into the heads of 
these commentatorial quartermasters to 
inquire. Indeed, if they had taken the 
trouble of reading the books on which 
they were making notes, they would 
have found that, so far from there being 
any superfluity in the army of Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian troops were at times 
almost on the brink of starvation. 

2. If Hannibal, however, had as 
much vinegar as would have flooded 
the Alps, another question occurs: 
Where did he get the wood? Livius 
boldly says, ‘¢ Arboribus circa immani- 
bus dejectis detruncatisque, struem 
ingentem lignorum faciunt.” But here 
the ingenious historian draws, as usual, 
upon his own imagination. In the 
snowy districts of the Alps, there are 
no “ immanes arbores,’ no materials 
for making the “ ingentem struem.” 
Polybius, who, not long after the time, 
had visited the country, informs us that 
ray yee "Ahortov r& wiv axon, nah Te weds 


adorns the volume, which is besides abundant in plates, Charles is preferred to 


Hannibal and Scipio in prose and verse. 


It is only fair to the loyal translator to say, 


that the original dedication is dated at Bruges, Nov. 18, 1657, when adulation to 
Charles might have been, at all events, disinterested. 
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ras miplorns avixovra Ttriws &devdou, nur 
Warde wave ieri. ** The heights of the 
Alps, and the approaches to the ascents, 
are altogether treeless and bare.” Po- 
lybius, we think, says this, with an 
express reference to the stories from 
which Livius afterwards concocted his 
history, intending it as an oblique con- 
tradiction of the tale, in which immense 
trees and vast piles of timber are intro- 
duced, as auxiliary to Hannibal in his 
task of rock-melting. ‘‘ There are no 
trees on that part of his line of march,” 
says Polybius, quietly, but significant- 
ly, alluding to the story of those who 
had so liberally supplied the invader 
with timber. Schweighcuser very pro- 
perly remarks : ** Quid quod, cap. 37, 
(Liv. lib. xxi.) in summis Alpium 
jngis, ubi ne virgulta quidem crescunt, 
et nil nisi nuda rupes est, nive ple- 
rumque, humo nusquam operta, im- 
manes etiam arbores inducit, et lig- 
norum ingentem struem: nempe his 
opus erat et ornandam fabulam, quam 
sicco pede pendens Polybius transit, 
de rupe incendio torrefacta, et infuso 
aceto putrefacta.” 

3. If there had been oceans of vine- 
gar in the casks of Hannibal's baggage- 
wagons, and as much timber at hand 
as the Canadian forests supply, another 
and a very important question remains, 
and that is, Would all this timber heat, 
and all this vinegar dissolve, any rock 
towering some thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea! As for the parti- 
cular rocks in question, we need only 
refer to De Luc or Saussure ; and their 
works being read, ask any geological 
or chemical calculator to express the 
strength of wood-fire, or of vinegar, 
requisite to melt the Alpine primary 
or secondary formations. J. B. F. Des- 
curet, who describes himself as “ Lit- 
terarum, et Medicine, in Academia 
Parisiensi Doctor,” in his edition of 
Cornelius Nepos, in the Bibliotheca 
Classica of N. P. Lemaire— (let us 
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ause for a moment to say, that, take 
Saalets collection as a whole, it is 
deserving of the highest praise for ac- 
curacy and learning, completeness and 
convenience)— will not listen to it. 
*¢ Hune vero modum,” that of burst- 
ing the mountain with vinegar, he says, 
in his note on the passage of Cornelius 
Nepos, which we have already cited, 
** yveteres inter fabulas adnumerandas 
censeo. Quippe 1°. Vix totum uni- 
verse Hispanie acetum ad aliquot, 
calcaria quidem natura, saxa solven- 
dum satis Hannibali fuisset. 2°. Hic 
autem tantum pro calcaria terra stant 
immensi Sienite, qui aceto acetosv, 
imo aceto acerrimo solvi negant.” 

Plinius (Nat. Hist. xxiii. 27) indeed 
makes no scruple in assuring us that 
the power of vinegar is such that it 
“ saxa rumpit infusum, que non 
ruperit ignis antecadens ;” which may 
be true of soft calcareous formations; 
though, perhaps, rumpit is not the 
exact word to express the action of 
vinegar, and it may a false lection for 
rodit. Galen (De. Fac. Simp. Med. 
i. 22) testifies to something of the 
same kind; and Dio Cassius, lib. xxxvi. 
informs us that vinegar was used at 
Eleuthera in Crete, which was taken 
by Cecilius Metellus, a.u.c. 686, 
through the treason of some of the 
inhabitants :— 


Tlvgyov yae rive oi mw odidovess ix 
Tria wemounwivor, xa} Biyioroy duce. 
wrarey Tt evra, ake cuvexas vUx TOs 
duileskar, ders Soaverdy yivicda. ‘ The 
traitors continually wetted by night with 
vinegar a tower built of bricks, and of 
great size and most difficult to be taken, 
so as to make it fragile;” and Father 
Hardouin, in his note upon the passage 
of Plinius above quoted, states that the 
Duke of Guise used a similar strata- 
gem in the course of the war, which 
he carried on in Naples, as the Duke 
himself testifies in his Commentaries. 
This we beg to refer to a note.* That 


* The duke wished to surprise a partic ular post in Naples, the Douanne de l'Huile; 
and finding that the enemy had nobody in it, he devised the following invention asset 
extraordinaire. He opened an underground passage in an abandoned garden near 
the Convent of St. Sebastian ; and, after ten days’ work, he had finished a mine of 
more than 1500 paces, capable of passing two men abreast; which mine “ venoit 
aboutir a la cisterne de l’huile, de laquelle je fis trois ou quatre jours baigner les 
pierres de la muraille avec du vinaigre, et de l'eau de vie, qui estoit dissoutes par ce 
moyen, en grattant tomboient, sans aucun bruit toutes par morceaux, et l’on pouvoit 
renverser sans faire d’effort.” How this invention assez extraordinaire was certain 0! 
success — how the duke had made all proper arrangements for the destruction of the 
Spaniards — how the enemy could not by any possibility have expected it — how s 
voung religieuse assez belle, wishing to betray ‘his operations, mounted on the wall of 
the Convent of St, Sebastian to throw a letter to her brother, who was of the opposite 
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the application of strong acids may cor- 
rode brick and dissolve mortar is pos- 
sible enough; and that the Eleutheran 
betrayers might have used such solvents 
for the purpose of rendering some 
particular portion of a brick-and- 
mortar wall less capable of resisting 
the blows of the battering-ram, which, 
of course, was directed to the spot 
agreed on beforehand between Me- 
tellus and his friends inside, is not 
impossible ; but what analogy has this 
with splitting an Alpine rock, of such 
a size as to impede the march of an 
army? And yet these loose and ran- 
dom sayings of Pliny and Galen, some 
vague authority of Apollodorus, the 
case of Eleuthera, which is not at all 
applicable, and the extraordinary inven- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, are all that 
the utmost ingenuity and research of 
those who are willing to believe in the 
story of Livius are able to bring for- 
ward. Be it remarked, that no one 
offers to account for the enormous 
quantity of acetum produced on the 
instant by Hannibal, or for the store 
of trees of immense size cut down so 
as to make huge piles of wood suf- 
ficient to heat through a rock of Sienite 
formation, amid the bare and treeless 
summits of the Alps. 

On the whole, then, it is not won- 
derful that those who cannot believe 
that Hannibal had either vinegar or 
vin ordinaire in sufficient store to 
throw away upon any unexpected in- 
cident of a forced and famished march 
—who well know that the snow-clad 
Alpine rocks are not to be heated by 
any quantity of timber which they can 
supply, or could be brought to them 
from elsewhere—andwhoare thoroughly 
convinced that all the blazing wood 
and all the vinegar in the world could 
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have no effect upon Alpine Sienite,— 
should reject the story. The silence, 
too, of Polybius is a fair ground of 
doubt ; but still it is difficult to cast 
aside altogether the testimony of Livius 
and Appian, backed as it is by the 
general belief of all antiquity.. Po- 
lybius had surely heard of the story, 
but not knowing how to believe or 
account for any thing so incredible or 
inexplicable, passed it by in silence ; 
or, as Schweighceuser says, “ with a 
dry foot.” 

The difficulty is resolved at once 
by supposing that Hannibal was ac- 
quainted with the use of gunpowder. 
An impassable rock opposes his path. 
He tries every means of avoiding it, 
or of marching round it, but in vain. 
There it stands in his way. He then 
gathers wood, ignites it, adds to it 
something called by the Romans, or 
their informants, acetum ; applies this 
in some manner to the rock ; in a short 
time the obstacle is gone, and he passes 
through. Livius says, that during the 
operation, “ Vis venti apta faciendo 
igni co-orta esset,” which is something 
like blasting. > that it was 
effected,—ogugais cidigais Seutwy, xa} 
dereiwy, which is something like boring. 
The word of Florus is perfregit — 
Alpes ;” of Osorius, “‘ invias Alpes, 
igni ferroque rescindit ;” of Juvenal, 
* montem rumpit aceto;” all tending 
to the same thing; the Alps were cut 
through by fire and iron—broken 
through—burst. It would not be 
difficult to procure from the wooded 
parts of the Alps, only a march or 
two in his rear, as much timber as 
would be amply sufficient to make 
charcoal ; and acetum is probably some 
oral corruption ofa Pheenician, or other 
Oriental word, to signify nitre, or sul- 





party, informing him of what was going on, when she unfortunately received a 
mousquetade, qui, l’ayant tuée toute roide, left her lying there with the billet in her 
hand — how this discovery made the duke urge his project more eagerly for fear of 
detection — how he advanced with his men on a dark and stormy night — how, in 
short, every thing was conducted with the greatest sagacity and success — and how 
unluckily it failed after all, because the Spaniards were in the cistern waiting to meet 
him with great impatience; on which the duke most hastily decamped, laying, of 
course, the blame of the failure of his enterprise upon the treachery of a captain ;— 
all this, and many more incidents, will be found in the very entertaining Mémoires de 
feu Monsieur le Duc de Guise (Paris, 1668. Pp. 639-42): but it will be admitted 
that his extraordinary invention bears no more analogy to that of Hannibal, than the 
harebrained hero bears to Hannibal himself. As Hardouin quotes him, it would seem 
as if he had actually broken down the wall; the duke merely says that he would 
have done so: “ Je voulus—aller et rompre la muraille pour donner.” Fate, 
however, determined to prevent him from making himself master of all the Spanish 
quarters ; which, he adds, with characteristic nonchalance,—“ estoit infallible et aise,”’ 
The Spaniards, in all probability, knew what he was about all the time, 
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phur, or some fiuid combination, which 
might serve the purpose of both. A 
mixture of nitre and carbon, even with- 
out sulphur, would produce powerful 
explosive effects. Gunpowder is made 
by pounding charcoal, nitre, and sul- 
phur, and mixing them carefully in 
due proportions; water is then added, 
until the whole mass is worked up 
into the form of a stiff but kneadable 
paste, when it is submitted to the 
operation of the grindstone. To this 
process, the receipt in Appian bears no 
small similarity. Hannibal cut down 
the wood, and burnt it, and then 
poured water and cfs on the ripen, 
2.e. mixed the nitre with the pounded 
charcoal by means of water, and, when 
duly manipulated, set fire to the ex- 
ploding compound, and blew up the 
rock. 

In our scanty knowledge of the 
Phenician tongue, it is impossible to 
say whether our conjecture that acetwm 
was a corruption of any word in that 
language which signified sulphur or 
nitre is tenable or not. That the in- 
vaders were not easily understood by 
the native Italians is evident from the 
mistake of “ Cassinum” for “ Cassili- 
num.” Acetum was probably a mis- 
pronunciation of the same kind. 

In the language of Spain, a country 
long intimately connected with Car- 
thage, and in which Hannibal had long 
resided, azeyfe signifies oil. We take 
the following from the Dictionary of the 
Academy of Madrid :— 


Il. THE ESCAPE FI 


By a mistake of his guide, Hanni- 
bal became entangled in the moun- 
tains, and Fabius took care so to bar 
up every pass that he had neither an 
opportunity of escaping nor of fighting. 
In this dilemma he had recourse to a 
very singular stratagem. We shall 
again transcribe the account of Livius : 


“ Ladibrium oculorum specie terri- 
bile, ad frustrandum hostem commentus, 
principio noctisfurtim succedere ad montes 
statuit. Fallacis consilii talis apparatus 
fuit: faces undique ex agris coliectx, 
fascesque virgarum, atque arida sarmenta, 
preligantur cornibus boum, quos domi- 
tos indomitosque multos inter ceteram 
agrestem pradam agebat: ad duo millia 
ferme boum effecta. Hasdrubalique ne- 
gotium datum, ut primis tenebris noctis 
armentum accensis cornibus ad montes 
ageret ; maxime, si posset, super seltus 
ab hoste insessos primis tenebris si- 
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“ Aseite. El liquor gruesso que se 
saca de las azeitunas, exprimiendolas en 
las molinas o prensas. Es voz Arabiga 
del nombre zeit, cuya raiz es del Hebreo 
taiit, que vale oliva. . ° 
Se lama tambien el xugo y liquor que 
se saca de otras cosas, y tiene semejanza 
con el que dan las azeitunas : come son 
azeite de lentisco, de abeto, de linaza, 
de jazmines, de ballena, y assi de otras 
especes, de quienes toman la denomi- 
nacion: y tambien la suclen tomar del 
inventor del azeite ; como azeite de Apa- 
ricio, de Mathiolo,” &c. 


That is, Aseite is a thick liquor which 
is extracted from olives, by being ex- 
pressed by mills, or presses; it is an 
Arabic word zeit, the root of which is the 
Hebrew word saiit, which means olive. 

* * * It signifies, also, the 
juice and liquor which are drawn from 
other matters, and has a likeness to that 
which is produced by the olives ; as, for 
example, oil of Lentisk, &c.; or of the 
inventor of the oil, as the aceite of Apa- 
ricio, of Mathiolo, &c.; or, as we say, 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 


Oil, we see here, as in other lan- 
guages, is not merely the extract of 
olive, but any other liquid of ole- 
aginous appearance; such as oil of 
vitriol, oil of almonds, oil of sulphur 
among the rest; and many other oils, 
now banished from the chemical yo- 
cabulary by Greek-sounding com- 
pounds. Perhaps the acetum of the 
terrified Romans is but a corruption of 
the azeyle of Hannibal. 


\OM THE MOUNTAINS. 


lentio motu castra ; boves aliquanto ante 
signa acti: Ubi ad radices montium 
Viasque angustas ventum est; signum 
extemplo datur, ut accensis cornibus 
armenta in adyersos concitantur montes, 
Et motus ipse relucentus flamme ex 
capite calorque jam ad vivum ad imaque 
cornuum adveniens, velut stimulatos fu- 
rore agebat boves. Quo repente dis- 
cursu, haud secus quam silvis monti- 
busque accensis, omnia circum virgulta 
ardere ; capitumque irrita quassatur ex- 
citans flammam hominum passim dis- 
currentum speciem prebebant. Qui ad 
transitum saltus insedendum locati erant, 
ubi in summis montibus, ac super se 
esse rati, presidio excessere, qua mi- 
nime dense micabant flamme, velut 
tutissimum iter, petentes summa montium 
juga; tamen in quosdam boves palatos 
a suis gregibus inciderunt. Et primo, 
quum procul cernerent, veluti flammas 
spirantium miracula attoniti constiterunt ; 
deinde ut humang apparuit fraus ; tum 
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vero insidias rati esse, dum majore metu 
concitant se in fugam,” &c. &c. 


We subjoin the 
Baker :— 


“‘ He devised a stratagem for baffling 
the enemy by a deception calculated to 
inspire terror ; and resolved to set out 
secretly in the beginning of the night, 
and proceed towards the mountains. The 
means which he contrived for the execu- 
tion of his plan of deception were these : 
Collecting combustible matters from all 
the country round, he caused bundles of 
rods and dry twigs to be tied fast on the 
horns of oxen, great numbers of which, 
trained and untrained, he drove along 
with him, among the other spoil taken 
in the country ; and he made up the num- 
ber of almost two thousand, He then 
gave in charge to Hasdrubal, that, as soon 
as the darkness of the night came on, he 
should drive this numerous herd, after 
first setting fire to their horns, up the 
‘mountains, and particularly, if he found 
it practicable, over the passes where the 
enemy kept guard. As soon as it grew 
dark, the army decamped in silence, 
driving the oxen at some distance before 
the van. When they arrived at the foot 
of the mountains, and the narrow roads, 
the signal was instantly given that the fire 
should be set to the horns of the oxen, 
and that they should be driven violently 
up the mountains in front; when their 
own fright, occasioned by the flames 
blazing on their heads, together with the 
heat, which soon penetrated to the quick, 
and to the roots of their horns, drove 
them on as if goaded by madness. By 
their spreading about in this manner, all 
the bushes were quickly in a blaze, just. 
as if fire had been set to the woods and 
mountains ; and the fruitless tossing of 
their heads serving to increase the flames, 
they afforded an appearance as of men 
running up and down on every side. 
The troops stationed to guard the pass- 
age of the defiles, seeing several fires 
on the tops of the mountains over their 
heads, concluded that they were sur. 
rounded, and quitted their post, taking 
the way, as the safest course, towards 
the summits of the mountains, where 
they saw the fewest fires blazing. Here 
they fell in with several of the oxen, 
which had scattered from the herds to 
which they belonged. At first, when 
they saw them at a distance, imagining 
that they breathed out flames, they halted 
in utter astonishment at the miraculous 
appearance ; but afterwards, when they 
(liscovered that it was an imposition of 
human contrivance, being then convinced 
that they were ensnared by the enemy, 
they hastily, with redoubled terror, 
betook themselves to flight.” 


translation of 


The Escape from the Mountains. 
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In this case the Roman historian has 
the advantage of being corroborated by 
Polybius, and, of course, by all the 
Latin authorities. Silius Italicus com- 
memorates the stratagem in the seventh 
book of his Punics. After describing 
Hannibal as hemmed in by rocks and 
marshes, and incapable of escaping, 
while his army is in danger of perishing 
by famine, Silius makes him rise by 
night, and communicate to his brother 
Mago his plan of frightening away the 
Roman guardians of the pass; which 
is thus accomplished :— 


‘* Rapida jam subdita peste 

Virgulta atque altis surgunt e cornibus 
ignes. 

Hic vero ut, gliscente malo et quassan- 
tibus egra 

Armentis capita, adjute pinguescere 
flamme : 

Cepere, et vincens fumos erumpere 
vertex ; 

Per colles dumosque (lues agit atra), 
per altos 

Saxosi scopulos montes, lymphata fe- 
runtur 

Corpora anhela boum, atque, obsessis 
naribus igni, 

Luctantur frustra rabidi mugire juvenci. 

Per juga, per valles, errat Vulcania 
pestis, 

Nusquam stante malo; vicinaque litora 
fulgent : 

Quam multa, affixus colo, sub nocte 
serena, 

Fluctibus e mediis sulcator navita ponti 

Astra videt ; quam multa videt, fervoribus 
atris 

Cum Calabros urunt ad pinguia pabula 
saltus 

Vertice Gargani residens incendia pastor. 

At facie subita volitantum montibus altis 

Flammarum, quis tune cecidit custodia 
sorti 

Horrere, atque ipsos, nullo spargente, 
vagarl 

Credere, et indomitos pasci sub collibus, 
ignes, 

Celone exciderint, et magna fulmina 
dextra 

Torserit Omnipotens, an cecis rupta 
cavernis 

Fuderit egestas accenso sulfure flammas 

Infelix tellus, media in formidine querunt. 

Jamque abeunt : faucesque vie citus oc- 
cupat armis 

Peenus, et in patulos exsultans emicat 
agros.” 


Thus translated by Thos. Ross :— 


‘“« Then to the boughs the fire apply’d : 

From their large horns the flames aspir- 
ing rose. 

The mischief in an instant greater grows. 
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And th’ oxen shaking their tormented 
heads, 

Fan out a Pyramis of Fire, that spreads 

Its basis largely, and o’er coursed the 
smoke, 

The beasts, affrighted, through the forest 
broke ; 

Then o’er the hills and rocky mountains 
fly 

As they were mad ; and as their nostrils 
by 

The flames besieged are, they labour oft 

Tn vain to bellow. While o’er cliffs aloft, 

Through valleys, Vulcan wanders, and 
ne’er stands 

At all, but shining on the neighbouring 
sands, 

As manifold appears, as when at sea, 

In a clear night, the mariners survey 

Innumerable stars. Or when upon 

Garganus’ top, a shepherd sitting down, 

Beneath him sees Calabrian forests burn, 

Which husbandménh to fertile pastures 
turn. 

O’er all the hills the flames with such a 
face 

Appear to fly ; and they whose chance it 
was 

To be the guard, believed they wander- 
ing fled, 

None scattering them, and that they 
furious fed 

Within the hills. Some thought that 
Jove had thrown 

From his incensed hand his thunder 
down ; 

Others that kindled sulphur gave them 
birth, 

And from her sécret caves th’ unhappy 
earth, 

Condemned to greater ruins, threw the 
fire.” 

The story is told by all the historians, 
in short, and it reflects great credit 
on the sayacity of Fabius and the 
valour of his soldiers. Folard, who, to 
do him justice, scarcely conceals his 
contempt of the Cunctator—perhaps 
the most undeservedly lauded general 
who had ever the command of an army 
—says, very truly, that the honour of 
the exploit belongs altogether to the 
oxen. Now, may we not save the re- 
nown of the steady legionaries, by sup- 
posing them incapable of being fright- 
ened bya herd of cows, no matter how 
awfully garnished with firebrands ? 
That they might have been terrified at 
first is not improbable; but it will not 
redound to their credit if, as Livius re- 
lates it, they stood (constiterunt) while 
they thought the appearances preterna- 
tural, and ran off pell-mell, in flight, 
the moment they discovered that it was 
nothing more than a mere human stra- 
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tagem. Such regiments as these ought 
to have been decimated, as no doubt 
they would have been if this account 
of their conduct be true; and yet we 
hear of no punishment inflicted: on 
the contrary, we find those craven 
soldiers, a page or two further on, cla- 
morous for war, and not shewing any 
marks of shame for this panic aban- 
donment of their post. 

We shall consult their fame better, 
if we again call in the aid of gunpow- 
der. If these dreadful flames were 
rockets, there is no disgrace attached to 
the Romans. Even the French sol- 
diers, trained as they were to the use 
of fire-arms, and long exposed to their 
action, quailed, at Waterloo, before the 
then newly invented Congreve rockets. 
The bulls might have been beaten off, 
but how oppose an enemy so strange, 
so wonderful, so terror-striking, and so 
irresistible, as these wandering and 
erratic projectiles? The volitantes 


flamma, the indomiti ignes, nullo spar- 


gente vagantes, the errans Vulcania 
pestis, compared to an outburst of 
flame from the earth accenso sulfure, of 
Silius, afford no bad picture of a dis- 
charge of rockets. If the assailants 
were merely oxen, would not that have 
been discovered in sufficient time to 
allow of a reinforcement being de- 
spatched from head-quarters to drive 
offsuch unworthy antagonists? Fabius, 
indeed, was applied to, but he de- 
clined sending any troops, alleging as 
an excuse, that he would not under- 
take operations by night ; and, accord- 
ingly, he never stirred, while Han- 
nibal’s whole army was marching 
through the defile—an evolution which, 
of course, must have taken a consider- 
able time. The fact seems to be, that 
the old man was as much frightened as 
his soldiers, and had no notion of op- 
posing the strength of such dread and 
unexpected arms. That he conducted 
his campaign most miserably, in spite 
of the puffing eulogies of the Roman 
historians and poets, and failed in 
the only object he undertook — the 
stopping the onward march of Han- 
nibal—is plain enough; but, in ho- 
nour of the Fabian name, we should 
wish him to have been baffled by 
some more noble cause of fear than 
that supplied by a herd of cattle. The 
story of the bulls may possibly have 
been an afterthought. The soldiers 
did not know what to make of the mat- 
ter, and the roaring sound suggested the 
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idea of bellowing oxen; and that once 
admitted, the addition of the firebrands 
came of course. Perhaps the Car- 
thaginian general spread the story in 
order to keep away suspicion from his 
real secret. As to Fabius’s punishing 
his men, which under other circum- 
stances he would assuredly have done, 
that we may suppose was out of the 
question, if we take for granted that 
the general himself was as much fright- 
ened and puzzled as his men, and 
thought it the best policy to say no- 
thing about it; and to get back to 
Rome as fast as possible, without ven- 
turing to pursue the enemy, under 
the old pretence of being called off to 
attend to religious ceremonies. Silius, 
who fights hard for the glory of Fabius, 
says,— 
“ Hue tamen usque vigil processerat 
arte regendi 
Dictator, Trebiam et Tusci post stagna 
profundi 
Esset ut Hannibale Fabium Romanaque 
tela 
Evasisse satis. Quin et vestigia pulsi 
Et gressus premeret castris, nisi sacra 
vocarent 
Ad patrios veneranda deos.” 

We may remark that this vigilant 
dictator had let his enemy, after being 
trepanned by a mere accident, not pro- 
duced by any foresight or tactics of Fa- 
bius, slip through his fingers, and march 
away unmolested under his very nose. 
Nor did Hannibal escape from Roman 
weapons, because he had defied Fabius 
in vain to fight; he escaped from a 
blockade in which he had to contend 
with a less manageable enemy, namely, 
starvation. Fabius had, we rather 
think, some other reason for not press- 
ing upon the pulsus Carthaginian be- 
sides that of venerating his father’s 
gods. It was a task much too danger- 
ous for his father’s son. A few lines 
lower down, his parting words to Mi- 
nucius are, that though 


“ Plena tibi castra, atque intactus vul- 
nere miles 

Creditur ;” 

and though he talks of his own triumph 

in good set terms, there must be no 

fighting :— 

“ Claude oro castra, et cunctas spes eripe 


pugne 
7 . ” 


Dictator capere arma veto.” 


But there is another point still to be 
settled. As before, we asked where 
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did Hannibal get the vinegar, we now 
must ask, Where did he get the oxen? 
In Livius, the number is set down at 
two thousand, and a smaller number 
could not have had any thing like the 
effects attributed to them. The principal 
reason for Hannibal’s anxiety to get 
out of the defile was want of provisions. 
He had nothing to fear from Fabius in 
the way of fighting; he only dreaded 
being starved, of which he was in im- 
minent and immediate danger. We 
may take Silius’s account of his posi- 
tion :— 


“Hine Lestrygoniz saxoso monte pre- 
mebant 

A tergo rupes, undosis squalida terris : 

Hine Literna palus: nec ferri nec militis 
usum 

Poscebat regio. Septos sed fraude locoruin 

Arcta fames, peenas misere exactura Sa- 
gunti, 

Urgebat ; finisque aderat Carthaginis 
armis.” 

” Here him behind 

The lotty Lestrygonian rocks confined : 

There with its moorish guard, Lintenun 
was. 

No use of soldiers, or of swords the 
place 

Affords ; but then severest famine all 

‘The plague that lost Saguntum did befall, 

Exacting, then oppressed, and Fate an 

end 


Seemed to the arms of Carthage to in- 
tend.” 


How does this starving state of the 
Carthaginian commissariat agree with 
the fact of Hannibal’s being in posses- 
sion of two thousand head of cattle, to 
say nothing of his readiness to sacrifice 
them upon an experiment? What 
number of men he had then with him 
we cannot say, but it is not likely 
that all his army was with him in the 
Apennines, and involved in the one 
disaster. If he had thirty thousand, 
the number was very large. Now, 
even if there were no other provision 
than the two thousand oxen, it would 
be at the rate of two oxen for every 
fifteen men; and we humbly submit 
that such cannot be considered to be a 
starvation allowance. So far as meat 
is concerned, here is ample provision 
for a month; it is more than the 
poor-law commissioners allow their 
clients in four ; and as we may sup- 
pose that Hannibal, who had so libe- 
rally supplied his army with beef would 
not have wholly neglected to look after 
provisions of other kinds, we really 
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cannot see that he had any reason to 
complain of arcta fames. The two 
stories are, in fact, incompatible. Llan- 
nibal could not have been pressed by 
famine, if he had the oxen; and if he 
had not the oxen, he could not have 
executed the stratagem as described by 
the Roman historians. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely, that in his ra- 
pid marches he should have encum- 
bered himself with so great a supply. 
He adopted the system of perquisitions, 
making the war feed itself as he went 
on. Three days’ provision would be 
as much as he would take with him; 
and for this, among a soldiery, so mo- 
derate in the use of animal food as the 
natives of North Africa, Spain, or the 
South of France, one hundred oxen 
would much more than suffice. This 
supply he probably had consumed while 
in the mountains; and the part of the 
story which representshim as pressed by 
hunger is more credible than that which 
furnishes him with a stock of two 
thousand oxen remaining after the con- 
sumption of his march, and his forced 
halt in the Apennines, and of which he 
could venture to risk the loss in an ex- 
periment upon the nerves ofthe legion- 
aries of Fabius. 

In the Book of Judges, the night 
attack of Gideon upon the Midianites 
(Judges, vii.) was rendered successful 
by his use of trumpets, lamps, and 
pitchers. 

“16. And he (Gideon) divided the 
three hundred men into three companies, 
and he put a trumpet in every man’s 


hand, with empty pitchers, and lamps 
within the pitchers. 

“©17. And he said unto them, Lock on 
me, and do likewise, and, behold, when 
I come to the outside ofthe camp, it shall 
be, that as I do so shall ye do. 

“18. When I blow with a trumpet, I 
and all that are with me, then blow ye the 
trumpets also on every side of all the 
camp, and say, The sword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon. 

“19. So Gideon, and the hundred 
men that were with him, came unto the 
outside of the camp, in the beginning of 
the middle watch; and they had but 
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newly set the watch: and they blew the 
trumpets, and brake the pitchers that 
were in their hands. 

«© 20. And the three companies blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, 
and held the lamps in their left hands, 
and the trumpets in their right bands to 
blow withal; and they cried, The sword 
of the Lord, and of Gideon. 

** 21, And they stood every man in 
his place round about the camp ; and all 
the host ran, and cried, and fled. 

** 22. And the three hundred blew the 
trumpets, and the Lord set every man's 
sword against his fellow, even throughout 
all the host: and the host fled to Beth. 
shittah,”’ &c. &c. 


Roger Bacon supposes this to bea 
covert description of gunpowder; that 
the crashing pitchers in the noise, and 
the flashing lamps the blaze, of some 
explosive mixture. Perhaps so; but 
in Gideon’s case the attack is com- 
mitted to the hands of men, and not 
to the heads or tails of oxen; and the 
army attacked is not the long-trained 
soldiery of Rome, but the usual rab- 
ble of an Oriental host. 


“42, And the Midianites, and the 
Amalekites, and all the children of the 
east, lay along in the valley like gras- 
hoppers for multitude; and their camels 
were without number, as the sand by the 
sea-side for multitude.” 


Such an army is always liable to 
panics, and even without the aid of 
gunpowder might be easily surprised 
at the sudden noises, and flames, trum- 
pet-blowings, and shoutings. If, then, 
there be any one who agrees with 
Roger Bacon in his interpretation of 
the means by which Gideon scattered 
the Midianites, le must agree with our 
theory in the far stronger case of Han- 
nibal’s scaring the Roman soldiers ; 
and, looking upon the story of the 
bulls with some incredulity, seek for 
another explanation of the origin of 
these volitantes flamma, which made 
the Roman soldiers run in desperate 
panic, and to all appearance infused 
no small share of terror into the breast 
of a Roman general. 


III. BATTLE OF LAKE THRASYMENE. 


As there are no discrepancies among 
the historians respecting this battle, we 
shall take the account given in the 
notes on Childe Harold. After de- 
scribing the appearance of the sur- 


rounding country, the aunotator pro- 
ceeds to say — 


‘“« There is a woody eminence branch- 
ing down from the mountains into the 
upper end of the plain, nearer to the 
side of Passignano ; and on this stands 
awhite village called Torre. Polybius 
seems to allude to this eminence as the 
one on which Hannibal encamped, and 
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drew out his heavy-armed Africans and 
Spaniards in a conspicuous position. 
From this spot he despatched his Ba- 
learic and light-armed troops round 
through the Gualandra heights to the 
right, so as to arrive unseen and from 
an ambush amongst the broken acclivities 
which the road now passes, and to be 
ready to act upon the left flank and above 
the enemy, whilst the horse shut up the 
pass behind. Flaminius came to the lake 
near Borghetto at sunset ; and, without 
sending any spies before him, marched 
through the pass the next morning before 
the day had quite broken, so that he per- 
ceived nothing of the horse and hght 
troops above and about him, and saw 
only the heavy-armed Carthaginians in 
front on the hill of Torre. The consul 
began to draw out his army in the flat ; 
and in the meantime the horse in ambush 
occupied the pass behind him at Bor- 
ghetto. Thus the Romans were com- 
pletely inclosed ; having the lake on the 
right, the main army on the hill of Torre 
in front, the Gualandra hills filled with 
the light-armed on their left flank, and 
being prevented from receding by the 
cavalry, who, the farther they advanced, 
stopped up all the outlets in the rear. A 
fog rising from the lake now spread itself 
over the army of the consul, but the 
high lands were in the sunshine ; and all 
the different corps in ambush looked to- 
wards the hill of Torre for the order of 
attack, 

“‘ Hannibal gave the signal, and moved 
down from his post on the height. At 
the same moment all his troops, on the 
eminences behind and in the flank of 
Flaminius, rushed forwards as it were 
with one accord into the plain. The 
Romans, who were forming their array 
in the mist, suddenly heard the shouts 
of the enemy amongst them, on ever 
side; and before they could fall into 
their ranks, or draw their swords, or see 
by whom they were attacked, felt at once 
that they were surrounded and lost. 

“There are two little rivulets which 
run from the Gualandra into the lake. 
The traveller crosses the first of these at 
about a mile after he comes into the 
plain ; and this divides the Tuscan from 
the Papal territories. The second, about 
a quarter of a mile farther on, is called 
‘the bloody rivulet;’ and the peasants 
point out an open spot to the left, between 
the ‘ Sanguinetto ’ and the hills, which 
they say was the principal scene of 
slaughter. The other part of the plain 
is covered with thick-set olive-trees in 
corn grounds, and is nowhere quite level 
except near the edge of the lake. It is, 
indeed, most probable that the battle was 
fought near this end of the valley ; for 
the six thousand Romans who, at the 
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beginning of the action, broke through 
the enemy, escaped to the summit of an 
eminence which must have been in this 
quarter, otherwise they would have had 
to traverse the whole plain, and to pierce 
through the main army of Hannibal. 

“‘ The Romans fought desperately for 
three hours ; but the death of Flaminius 
was the signal for a general dispersion. 
The Carthaginian horse then burst in 
upon the fugitives ; and the lake, the 
marsh about Borghetto, but chiefly the 
plain of the Sanguinetto and the passes 
of the Gualandra, were strewed with 
dead. Near some old walls, on a bleak 
ridge to the left above the rivulet, many 
human bones have been repeatedly found ; 
and this has confirmed the pretensions and 
the name of the ‘ stream of blood.’” 


One remarkable incident is here 
omitted — the celebrated earthquake 
mentioned by Livius, by Plinius, by 
Cicero pro Ceelio, and several others, 
though not by Polybius. Lord Byron 
dedicates a verse to it in his Childe 
Harold (canto iv. st. 63), on which 
the above-quoted note is written :— 


«*T roam 

By Thrasymene’s lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike 
wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill 
beguiles 

The host between the mountains and 
the shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing 
files, 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with 
their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain with 

legions scatter’d o’er, 


Like to a forest fell’d by mountain 
winds ; 

And such the storm of battle on this 
day, 

And such the frenzy, whose convulsion 
blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the 
fray, 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his 
his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those 
who lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding- 
sheet : 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring 

nations meet !”’ 


It is somewhat odd that of this 
earthquake, which overthrew so many 
cities, turned the course of rivers (such 
is the account in the Latin authorities), 
&c. &c., we have no detail whatever, 
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except that it occurred while the battle 
of the Lake Thrasymene was going on, 
and that such was the fury of the com- 
batants that they knew nothing about 
it. If so, it could hardly have occurred 
on the site of the battle, or any where 
near it; for an earthquake that rocks 
down cities, and turns the course of 
rivers, would not allow itself to be 
passed unnoticed by such feeble bodies 
as those of men, no matter how un- 
daunted might have been their spirit. 
Had the earthquake reached the battle, 
it would soon have been put an end to 
it without human agency at all. Let us 
once more take the description of Silius 
Italicus, B. v. 611-31 :— 


“ Cum subitis per saxa fragor, motique 
repente 

(Horrendum !) colles, et summa cacu- 
mina, totis 

Intremuere jugis ; instant in vertice 
silve 

Pinifero, fracteque ruunt super agmina 
rupes. 

Immugit fremitus convulsissima cavernis 

Dissiliens tellus, nec parvos rumpit 
hiatus : 

Atque umbras late Stygias immensa 
vorago 

Faucibus ostendit patulis: Manesque 
profundi 

Antiquum expavere diem, lacus ater, in 
altos 

Sublatus montes, et 
avita, 

Lavit Tyrrhenas ignota adspergine silvas. 

Jamque eadem populos magnorumque 
oppida regum 

Tempestas et dira 
tulitque ; 

Ac, super hec, reflui pugnarunt mon- 
tibus amnes, 

Et retro fluctus torsit mare. 
relicto 

Apenninicole fugere ad litora Fauni 

Pugnabat tamen (heu belli vecordia !) 
miles, 

Jactatus titubante solo; tremebundaque 
tela, 

Subducta tellure ruens, torquebat in 
hostem ; 

Donec pulsa vagos cursus ad litora vertit, 

Mentis inops, stagnisque illita est Daunis 
pubes.” 


sede excussus 


lues_stravitque, 


Monte 


This is Ross’s translation :-- 


“Then strait through all the rocks a 
sudden crash 

Doth run: the mountains all with hor- 
rour shake, 

Their tops do tremble, and the grove of 
pines 

That crowned them, from its pleasant 
height declines, 
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And broken quarries on the armies fall, 

Groaning, as pulled from her foundations, 
all 

The Earth doth quake, and breaking 
strangely wide 

Through the vast Gulfe, where Stygian 
shades descry’d, 

And fear’d the day again. 
lake 

Raised to the highest hill, forced to for- 
sake 

Its ancient seat and channel, with a 
flood 

Before unknown now laves the Tyrrhan 
wood ; 

This storm the people, and the towns of 
kings, 

Like a dire plague, to sad destruction 
brings. 

Besides all this, the rivers backwards 
run 

And fight with mountains, and the sea 
begun 

To change its tydes, the Faunes now 
quit the Hills 

Of Apennine, and fly to floods; yet still 

The soldier (O the rage of war!) although 

The reeling earth doth toss him to and fro, 

Fights cn ; and as he falls, deceived by 

Th’ unconstant ground, throws at his enemy 

His trembling darts ; till wandering here 
and there, 

The Daunian youth, distracted through 
their fear, 

Fly to the shore and leap into the 
stream.” 


The troubled 


Is not this the description of the 
springing of a mine? adorned, no 
doubt, or at least furnished, with the 
grand circumstances attendant upon an 
earthquake, but still plainly a mine — 
the tearing up of the ground, the 
staggering of the soldiers, the precipi- 
tate flight even into the lake — the 
general consternation, and the route 
immediately following, are all cha- 
racteristics of an explosion. Is there 
not something suspicious in the sudden 
fog and darkness shrouding the Ro- 
man army immediately before the 
Carthaginian attack? If an earth- 
quake happened at any time nearly 
contemporaneous with the battle, the 
terrified survivors would have con- 
founded it with what they really ex- 
perienced ; and, in the process of a 
generation or two, the story which we 
now have would be sufficiently con- 
cocted, and those who in reality were 
the only persons who felt the motion of 
the earth, would have been described 
as the only men by whom some earth- 
quake, confounded with the afiair of 
Thrasymene, was not noticed. Han- 
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nibal had decoyed the rash Flaminius 
into the narrow pass, and having mined 
it, destroyed, by springing the mine, a 
part of the army, and threw the rest 
into such confusion as to render them an 
easy and sudden victory to his troops, 
rushing down from the hills into the 
valley. This at least explains the phe- 
nomenon of the earthquake, which, as 
it is told at present, is utterly incredible. 

This paper has spun out longer than 
we intended, but we cannot conclude 
without drawing the attention of our 
military readers to the battle of Can- 
ne, and ask of them to explain the 
manceuvre by which the legions were 
drawn into the wedge or crescent of 
Hannibal, and there totally destroyed ; 
suffering such a clades as never has 
occurred before or since, almost without 
resistance, and in an incalculably short 
space of time. If they doso, they will 
have done what no commentator, 
scholar, or soldier, has yet accom- 
plished. We refer them to Folard, 
who was both, and beg them to say 
how eame it that the disposition of 
Terentius Varro (an ill-used man in 
history), which Folard admits to be 
admirable, was destroyed with so much 
ease and completeness. We cannot 
here enter upon the subject, which has 
been the cause of endless controversies, 
but the slightest examination of the 
battle will be sufficient to convince an 
intelligent reader that there is some- 
thing connected with it that has not 
yet been explained. 

If Hannibal knew the use of gun- 
powder, it may fairly be asked, How 
was the knowledge lost? We may 
answer, that this question applies to 
many other things beside gunpowder. 
The knowledge of the Egyptians has 
vanished, and yet there is every reason 
to believe that it was equal to what has 
resulted from the most celebrated of 
discoveries and speculations of the 
moderns in art and science. The 
Pheenicians, of whose blood was Han- 
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nibal, knew many a secret in chemistry, 
navigation, art, and manufactures, some 
of which were only recovered in later 
centuries; some, perhaps, are still 
unknown. If our hypothesis be cor- 
rect, the secret was confided to none but 
the highest class of engineers, and with 
the fall of Carthage it perished. Han- 
nibal might have been the only man 
who knew how to apply it successfully 
as an agent for the purposes of war, 
and the occasions on which he could 
have applied it were rare. It might 
also have been difficult in the manner 
of operation. 

Again, it may be asked, Why did he 
not use fire-arms, as he knew the use 
of explosive powder? The answer is, 
that what appears to those who have 
been accustomed to the use of any 
physical agent, a matter that could not 
have been overlooked for a moment, 
is often the result of long-pondering or 
fortunate accident. All the world knew 
the nature of steam from the days that 
water was boiled. Centuries elapsed 
before it was applied to a steam-engine. 
In our own times, men, now alive, 
remember that the idea ofa steam-boat 
was looked upon as chimerical. If any 
one asserted, twenty years ago, that a 
steamer would ever cross the Atlantic, 
he would have been voted mad. Less 
thana dozen years since, who would have 
thought that steam-carriages would be 
traversing England, sometimes at the 
rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour! 
In like manner Hannibal might have 
known, that a combination of charcoal 
with nitre and sulphur was explosive, 
and applied them to the purposes of 
blasting, mining, or rocket-making, 
without it ever having occurred to him 
that it might, by being confined in 
iron tubes, rammed down and let off, 
convey those messengers of death 
which have so completely changed the 
face of warfare, and produced such 
important effects upon the course of 
civilisation. 
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BROUGHAM’S DEMOSTHENES. * 


‘« To shew the very body of the Times, 
Its form and pressure.” 


“« Plenty of crowns to play with all, 


But no coronation.” 


WueEn the present Bishop of London 
reviewed, in the Edinburgh, the late 
Bishop of Lichtield’s edition of schy- 
lus, he was called by the late head of 
St. Alban’s Hall, in his elaborate paper 
on Blomfield’s Prometheus, * the fairest 
of critics.” For though the stripling 
antagonist of Butler entered the lists at 
first with his vizor down, yet after he 
had unhorsed his opponent, he appeared 
in the field with his face uncovered, and 
ready to receive whatever ink-gall might 
be spurted from the quill of the Shrews- 
bury schoolmaster. In a similar spirit, 
though not with the same success, Lord 
Brougham himself dissected some soi- 
disant French scholars for murdering 
Demosthenes, and then quietly laid him- 
self down to be cut up by a real English 
one, for a similar act of barbarity; and 
while the classical readers of the Edin- 
burgh were made to giggle at the facetious 
flagellations of Jeffrey's orderly, even his 
lordship’s enemies have almost wept at 
the lacerations inflicted by the cat-o’-nine 
tails of a drummer in the 7'imes.+ 

To secure, however, as far as in him 
lay, the victory his lordship anticipated 
over all his competitors for the crown of 
Demosthenes, which in Paris has been 
converted into petit or, at Leipsig into 
German plate, and in England into 
Brummagem brass, Lord Brougham tells 
us he has devoted nearly thirty years to 
this lost labour of love. For as he had 
doubtless heard that Thucydides was 
employed upwards of twenty-seven years 
on his history, and Diodorus thirty upon 
his library, he conceived that a less pe- 
riod would be insufficient to obtain for 
himself the character of the former for 
accuracy, and of the latter for the want 
of it; and as Cicero, who could talk 
Greek like an Athenian, had translated 
some of the orations of Demosthenes, 
Lord Brougham determined to get a 
single speech by heart, and thus shew 
he could do even more than Cicero— 
absolutely speak the very words of De- 
mosthenes himself, without understand- 
ing it scarcely better than a schoolboy. 


And yet had his lordship condescended 
to follow the beaten path, instead of 
finding one for himself, misled by the 
fallacious chart of a Locke, he could not 
have failed to arrive at the point he 
aimed at; for he possesses, what many 
scholars want, a quickness of perception, 
that enables him to see what the context 
requires, but which the mere word. 
catcher, such as his reviewer in the 
Times, has missed. 

The earliest proof given by Lord 
Brougham of his admiration for Demo- 
sthenes is to be found in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xii. p. 494, for 1808, where, 
however, from his then ignorance of 
Greek, he was content to make use of 
Leland’s translation: nor was it till 
1812, when he was forbidden to enter 
the House of Commons, as Thucydides 
was his native place; or when, like 
Xenophon, disgusted with the knavery 
of democrats, or like Clarendon, with 
the hypocrisy of Puritans, that he with. 
drew to Brougham Hall. There he de- 
voted some half-dozen days and nights 
to getting up Demosthenes for an ar. 
ticle in the Edinburgh, as University 
men do their subjects for the little-go ; 
when, having gone throngh the different 
Latin, French, and English translations, 
he blew his showman’s trumpet in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxviii., and 
stated, in a note to p. 60, that he in- 
tended to write upon parliamentary elo- 
quence, with the view of shewing how 
little Blair and others knew of the art 
of debating ; ard to prove that men who 
scribble on rhetoric, and appeal to Lord 
Chatham’s speeches, ignorant all the 
time that Johnson was their real author, 
and who have never caught the Speaker's 
eye, must fall into blunders at once 
amusing and amazing ; and, lastly, that 
the only perfect model for modern elo. 
quence is to be found in the public ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. Accordingly, in 
1820, there appeared a review of Auger’s 
French translation of Demosthenes, 
edited by Planché ; where the English 
public was first threatened with the an- 


* The Orations of Demosthenes upon the Crown ; translated into English, with 


Notes and the Greek Text. 


National Institute of France. 1 vol. 


By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. and Member of the 
London, 1840. 


Knight and Co. 


+ Ofan article, which run through twenty columns of that journal, we find a 
republication announced, with some corrections from different hands ; but of which 
we are sorry not to be able to take advantage. 
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nouncement that the reviewer would 
give a specimen of the Athenian orator’s 
powers, that should put to shame all the 
self-complacency of the French scholars. 
Since that time some bricks of Lord 
Brougham’s buildings have been stuck, 
like almonds in a plum-pudding, in va- 
rious articles of the Edinburgh. But it 
is only after a lapse of twenty years that 
his lordship has removed the scaffolding 
from the temple, built equally for the 
disgrace of Demosthenes and himself ; 
and if Mr. Planché be still alive, and he 
can read English, how will his old eyes 
glisten with delight at perusing each 
paragraph of the article in the Times, 
where he will find all the faults imputed 
to the unhappy Frenchman laid on the 
still more hapless Englishman; the same 
suppression of sentences the translator 
could not construe, and the same interpo- 
lations of passages he could only half un- 
derstand, and the same abundance of 
absolute mistakes and of perversions of 
the author’s meaning ! 

But incompetent as Lord Brougham 
has shewn himself to clothe the thoughts 
of the Athenian in an English dress, he 
has made himself sufficiently acquainted 
with the general characteristics of the 
style of Demosthenes, to be able to speak 
as one to the manner born. His words 
are :— 


“ Tt is a felicity that has fallen to the 
lot of Demosthenes alone, that without 
the least ostentation of profound reflection 
or philosophical remark, and with few 
attempts at generalisation ; without the 
glare and attraction of meretricious or- 
naments, and with few and not success- 
ful instances of the pathetic ; with consi- 
derable coarseness, and almost vulgarity, 
and without a particle of wit and of hu- 
mour, he has acquired the reputation of 
being the greatest orator the world has 
ever seen. 

“* And when we are asked,” adds the 
reviewer, “ to account for the astonish- 
ing effects which Demosthenes produced, 
not only upon the hearers of bis own day, 
but on the readers of aftertimes, whether 
they were public speakers, like Cicero, 
or closet critics, like Dionysius, we must 
answer by appealing not to detached por- 
tions of the speeches, but to them taken as 
a whole:” for, says the writer in another 
place, ‘In Demosthenes thereare nosplen- 
did patches ; no pandering to the vulgar 
appetite for tropes, figures, and meta- 
phors ; but all is as simple as an ancient 
statue, where the spirit that pervades it 
1s seen only, like the soul of the universe, 
in its vivifying effects. A studied tem- 
perance and downright homeliness of 
manner are so mixed up with an earnest- 
ness of zeal and a force of passion, as to 
make all the ornaments of speech useless 
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and ill-timed. Even in the oration for 
the crown, although every rhetorical 
weapon is employed in turn— poetical 
description and indignant exaggeration, 
inflammatory declamation and bold apo- 
strophe—yet they never appear, except 
when called for by the subject-matter, 
and in harmony with the surrounding 
sense.” 


Not very dissimilar are the sentiments 
of a brother-journalist in the London and 
Westminster Review, No. 65, p. 330; 
which we quote the more readily, as it 
is the very echo of sentiments that every 
one familiar with the subject must have 
felt :— 

‘‘ The first impression, on reading 
Demosthenes, is that of disappointment. 
He offers nothing but wholesome food, 
equally unpalatable to those who have 
not acquired a correct taste, and to those 
who have lost it. Feeling all the dignity 
of the subject, he disdains to trick it out 
with gewgaws. He has his mark before 
him ; and with his eyes ever fixed upon 
it, he marches up to the position occupied 
by his antagonist, and never quits it till 
he takes it. He enters the lists to fight 
the battle of life and death. There he 
stands intent and high-nerved in the 
nakedness of his strength, and armed 
with the weapons of oratory, which he 
wields not with the flourish of one cun. 
ning in fence, but of a lusty and deter. 
mined swordsman. He has begun. But 
is it really he, the mighty master of words, 
the wielder of the democracy, and the 
consummate rhetorician? But where are 
his tropes and figures? How is it that 
he has brought nothing with him but 
simple truths, and left all artifices behind 
him? He has uttered half-a-dozen sen- 
tences, and already is he grappling with 
the main body of the subject. With 
sentence upon sentence the speaker 
strikes home, and the strokes tell. The 
metal of the mob, so cold but even now, 
is beginning to be warm. The warmth 
becomes heat. It is hot, red hot. It 
burns vividly. He sees that it is of the 
right temper, and he works and welds it 
at will. A few strokes more, and he has 
made of that dull iron a sword of proof ; 
and has thrown around his country, 
defenceless else, a band of bristling 
spears.” 


But of dissertations on the style, and 
eulogiums on the power, of Demosthenes, 
the world has had more than enough ; 
and written, too, by persons who would 
find it difficult to construe the original 
without the aid of a Latin, or, perad- 
venture, a vernacular version. Certain 
it is that, with apparently correct views 
of the peculiarities of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Lord Brougham has exhibited a 
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singular want of tact in deciding be- 
tween the genuine and spurious produc- 
tions of the two orators ; and has stepped 
forward as the Quixotic defender of the 
fourth Philippic, which every one else 
has repudiated as a barefaced cento from 
the other orations of Demosthenes ; while 
as regards Cicero, although he is fully 
sensible of the puerilities with which the 
speech for Marcellus is stuffed, yet has 
he found fault with the expression, 
“© Parieles-—hujus curie gratias tibi 
agere gestiunt ;” which is the very one 
that Cicero would have used, as a com- 
monplace sanctioned by the best of au- 
thors before his time, and imitated by 
not a few after, as may be seen in the 
note subjoined. * 

As we have neither the wish nor the 
power to follow his lordship, as the 
writer in the Fimes has done, step by 
step—for if we did, we should fill half 
our Number by killing not only twice 
the slain, but once the murderer —we 
must confine our remarks to such pass- 
ages as both have equally misunderstood ; 
aud have thus verified the saying, that 


“* Which is the best 
Ts not to contest, 
But which is the worst is a toss-up.” 


Before, however, we enter upon the 
merely critical portion of this article, 
we will just touch upon a question, 
which the future biographers of Lord 


* We will commence with Cicero himself. Pro, Plane. s.8. ‘‘ Agri, prope dicam, 
ipsique montes faverunt,” where Orelli quotes Marcell. s. 3, and Rabir. s. 3. ‘ Prope 


ipse regiones concurrerint.” 
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Brougham will perhaps discuss with the 
same eagerness and want of success that 
the scholars of Germany have the origin 
of the Pelasgi, and the mysts and the 
myths that envelope the history of Apis. 
It appears that in 1812 Lord Brougham 
first gave his whole soul to the pages of 
Demosthenes, from having heard from 
the contemporaries of Fox that the great 
Whig orator was considered, by Wynd. 
ham and others, the English represent- 
ative of the still greater opponent of 
Philip. At that period Buonaparte was 
shewing to an awe-struck world, that he 
united in his own person the craftiness 
of a Philip with the decision of a Cesar ; 
and the policy of a Hannibal, defending 
his country by fighting on the soil of her 
enemies, with the ambition of an Alexan- 
der on the march to universal dominion. 
And what was the conduct of the very 
individual who now affects to more than 
admire,—to imitate, and even surpass, 
Demosthenes? Did not he and his 
friends in politics merely react the part 
of Eschines and the other tools of the 
Macedonian ? Did they not proclaim 
the almost almighty power of the em- 
peror, and ridicule the madness of at- 
tempting to resist the more than man, 
who was born only to conquer? And 
yet we think that had there then lived 
in the breast of Mr. Brougham a particle 
of the high spirit which animated the 
soul of Demosthenes, there would have 
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appeared, not in the Edinburgh, but 
Quarterly, repeated translations of the 
Philippics ; and the English orator would 
have called upon his countrymen, as the 
Athenian did upon his, to imitate the 
heroes of Cressy and Poictiers—the Ma- 
rathon and Platea of British story — 
not only to repel the invader from the 
soil of England, but to plant her standard 
on the palace of the Tuileries. Till, 
however, the nations of the Continent, 
whom the French first hugged as friends, 
and then trampled upon as foes, arose 
from their feverish sleep of uneasy sub- 
mission, and, under the cover of the 
snows of winter, and lighted by the fires 
of Moscow, found their way to the den 
of the spoiler, and, to crown all, till the 
imperial condor was chained to the rock 
of St. Helena, not a word was breathed 
in favour of Philip’s foe; nay, the very 
study of Greek was decried, as the insi- 
dious abettor of illiberal principles; be- 
cause, forsooth, Mitford had found a 
mare’s nest, and viewed the man of 
Macedon as an amiable aristocrat ; and 
Matthias had, in the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature, quoted Thucydides, to prove that 
in revolutions every bad passion is called 
into fearful play, and every good one 
smothered. Not such was the conduct 
of our forefathers. For when there was 
a fear that the internal dissensions of 
the country would offer an opportunity 
for a foreign power, first to interfere, 
and then to become master, then did 
Dr. Wylson put into English the spirit- 
stirring speeches of Demosthenes in 1570, 
which, as stated in the title-page, “ are 
most nedefull to be redde in these daun- 
gerous dayes of all them that love their 
countrie’s libertie, and desire to take 
warning for their better avayle by the 
example of others.” 

Of this little-known work, which 
Lord Brougham should have kept, as 
Plato did the mimes of Sophron, under 
his pillow, in order that its spirit might 
get the better into his brain, we will 
give too short extracts below; for the 
reader will there find, what he will 
vainly search for in Lord Brougham’s 
version, a smack of the Saxon style, so 
well suited to the simple yet nervous 
language of the Athenian. * 
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So, too, in 1702, appeared, under the 
direction of Lord Somers, another trans- 
lation of the same speeches, done re- 
spectively by the Earl of Peterborough, 
Mr. George Granvile, Dr. Morland, Dr. 
Garth, Knightley Chetwood, Colonel 
Stanhope, and Mr. Topham, with a 
translation, likewise, of the historical 
preface of Tourreil; whose French, we 
suspect, the several hands followed, and 
not, as they profess, the original Greek. 
The work was reprinted in 1744, with 
the addition of the speeches “ On the 
Peace” and ‘* On the Chersonese ;” 
which were first translated in shat year 
by some unknown hand, but perhaps the 
same as the one who did the second 
Olynthiac in the place of Mr. Granvile ; 
while the third Olynthiac is attributed, 
not to Dr. Morland, but to Lord Lans- 
downe ; and from the advertisement we 
further learn, that as the first edition 
appeared when England was exposed to 
danger from the growing power and de- 
signs of Louis XIV., so, when the na- 
tion was involved in a war with France, 
similar motives had led to a republication 
of the original work, with some other 
speeches to complete the subject. 

Since that period, Leland, Francis, 
and Dawson, have made the English 
reader acquainted with different por- 
tions of the remains of the Athenian. 
But of them we are not ashamed to 
confess that we scarcely know more than 
what Lord Brougham has told us; for 
we feel, with the late Lord Dudley, that 
they who can read the original need no 
translation of an author so easy to un- 
derstand in his own language, and there. 
fore so difficult to present in another ; 
and that language, too, the most perfect 
ever invented by man to convey ideas 
simple and sublime, and exhibiting 
equally in the pages of Herodotus and 
Xenophon the waving of the willow, 
and in that of Thucydides and Aristotle 
the stubbornness of the oak 3 while it is 
as transparent in Plato as it is muddy in 
Lycophron. Were we, indeed, compelled, 
from the corruptions of the text, to ar- 
rive, as in Aschylus, at the meaning by 
a series of guesses, we should be thank- 
ful for the assistance of the worst trans- 
lation, on the principle that no book is 


* The third Olynthiac commences thus :—‘ I cannot bee of the same minde, 
o Athenians, when I looke upon men’s doinges, that I am of, when I regard the talke 


that I hear. 


For the talke is altogether how to be revenged of King Philip ; but their 


doinges are come to that poynt, that we had neede to looke to ourselves, for feare we 
be prevented with some evil perswasion before hande.” 

And this is the opening of the third Philippic :—*‘ Although much talke hath been 
used, o Athenians, yea in almost every assembly, of those great wrongs that Philip 
hath done, since the peace concluded, not only to you, but to all Greeceland besides, 
and that I see all men cannot choose but confesse, altho’ indeede they doe not so, yet 
that it is very needefull for us to agree both to say and day all things, whereby at the 


length he may leave this violent usage, and feel the smart of his wrong doinges,” 
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so bad but what will have some good in 
it. But Demosthenes has come down 
to us in a state so perfect, that, barring 
interpolations, it is difficult in some of 
the political speeches for the most fanci- 
ful scholar to suggest an emendation ; 
although in the oration on the crown 
there is ‘ample space and verge enough” 
to try, and baffle critics unborn, and pos- 
sessing only half the talents of Reiske ; 
who has singly done more for Demos. 
thenes, and other prose writers of Greece, 
than the whole army of sciolists either 
have done or could do; and it is with 
no little delight we find Lord Brougham 
expressing his partiality for an editor, 
whom Mr. Mitchell has thus vilipended 
in his notes on Aristoph. 3¢x. 838 :— 


“Although Reiske knew the Greek 
orators thoroughly, yet, instead of bring- 
ing his knowledge to bear upon the 
illustration of the text, he has contented 
himself with making a series of experi- 
ments upon it, to nine-tenths of which 
no sober critic would think of giving a 
moment’s attention.” 


And yet the whole amount of these 
experiments falls infinitely short of Mr, 
Mitchell's single one; where he asserts 
that the latter half of the Sg%x<s has no- 
thing to do with the preceding portion 
of it; and he has therefore very coolly 
cut it out. Had Reiske done as much 
for a single oration, how would Mr. 
Mitchell have sneered at the rashness 
of a critic thus acting on the principle, 
as old as Terence, Damnat quod non in- 
telligit! With regard to the desiderated 
illustrations, Reiske was too good a 
scholar to require any for himself, and 
thought too highly of the talents of the 
reader to suppose any would be requisite 
for him; besides, he had perhaps seen 
enough of the absurdity of writing long 
and learned notes on ancient authors, 
for the benefit of boys who had leaped 
from their horn-book to Homer; and, 
after exchanging the puppet-show for 
the theatre of Bacchus, found that the 
blows inflicted by Mr. Punch on the 
policeman were only the counterpart of 
those which Xanthias took go patiently, 
in the Frogs, to prove his divinity. Of 
these vilipended experiments on Demos- 
thenes, however, Schefer truly says, 
vol. iii. p. 542, ** Hic quoque Reiskius 
egregie ; ut intelligas virum summum 
melius quam tot ejus cavillatores, hec 


Bremi, however, is seldom inclined to do justice to Reiske. 
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enucleare potuisse.”” So, too, Sintenis, 
in the preface to his edition of Plutarch, 
Themistoel. p. 7, asserts that ** Tot loci 
a Reiskio sunt collustrati, tot corrupti 
sunt et sagaciter investigati et emendati 
feliciter, ut permagna ejus de Plutarcho 
habenda sunt merita.” So, too, Dindorf, 
who is looked upon in this country as 
the beau idéal of a sober critic, thus 
speaks of the ridiculed Reiske, in the 
preface to his Aristides, ‘* Quas ad Aris- 
tidem conscripsit annotationes, inter 
prestantissima Reiskiani ingenii monu- 
menta numerandas esse censeo.”” Nay, 
we have heard with our own ears Imma. 
nuel Bekker himself, the Aristarchus, as 
he is called, of modern editors, express 
his admiration of Reiske in terms which, 
had he put them into print, would have 
done equal honour to the parties praising 
and praised. * 

But it has been Lord Brougham’s 
misfortune, in literature and politics, to 
take for his guide men competent only 
to mislead a person, who wants the time 
or talent to think for himself. Thus, 
in the choice of the text, and in the 
correctness of the translation, Dr. Ar- 
nold has been the ** Magnus Apollo” of 
Lord Brougham ; and we are told, with 
all the mock-modesty of a maiden author, 
that if some passages are found to be not 
exactly the thing, the reader must attri- 
bute the mistakes to the want of Dr. 
Arnold’s revision, or, what we think far 
more likely, to his lordship’s unwilling. 
ness to consider himself a sixth-form boy 
at Rugby; where, if the head-master 
knew any thing of Greek, he would 
have treated his pupil as Marcus Mu. 
surus did Ficinus, when the latter 
brought his translation of Plato to him, 
by drawing his pen through the whole 
of it, and bidding the youth, in the 
language of Horace, go back — 


‘* Et male tornatas incudi reddere voces.” 


Of Dr. Arnold’s competency to speak 
on questions relating to Demosthenes, 
we have as yet seen no proofs. But if 
any inference can be drawn from his 
edition of Thucydides, we really pity his 
lordship for having, like the hapless tra- 
veller in Ireland, met with a rotatory 
finger-post, and which only by accident 
pointed in the right direction. From 
the first page to the last of Dr. Arnold’s 
Thucydides, it is impossible to discover 
a single passage where the editor has 


Nay, he has, in 


s. 92, attributed to Bekker, who rarely dares tu venture upon an emendation beyond 
a ys, or 3}, a correction made by Reiske, who elicited ragairis from rgderrsy aitiose 
He ought rather to have merely altered géiyier into wiyiwr ; for thus the mark indi- 


cative of an elision(’) has been changed into that for a final ov(‘). 


Suidas V. 


And hence, in 


Ides, we meet with gia’ for gia‘ in a passage quoted from Aristoph. 


Oe». 515, as more scholars than one have remarked. 
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exhibited the smallest share of scholar- 
ship. Ignorant alike of the language of 
Greece and the logical sequence of ideas, 
he has been quite unable to discriminate 
between right and wrong in syntax and 
sense; and though some of his notes 
have been translated by Poppo and 
Goeller, it is only in obedience to the 
fashion, now prevalent in Germany, of 
considering Thucydides as the exemplar 
of all that is absurd in thought and 
faulty in expression. In his forthcoming 
second edition, we venture to predict he 
will follow the belwethers of Germany, 
and, retracting nearly all his former 
notes, verify the French proverb — 


‘* Pour le mieux avancer, 
I] faut se reculer,.”’ 


It is not, however, on the approbation 
of German scholars alone that Dr. 
Arnold has reason to plume himself, 
and may say with Dr. Pangloss,— 


‘** Sublimi feriam sidera vertice,” 


as that learned tutor did, when he was 
dubbed A.S.S. For writing A Dissertation 
on Dove- Houses on a Principle tending 
to Promote the Propagation of Pigeons. 
For it appears that the Times critic has 
swallowed one of Dr. Arnold's pills, 
which, with all our efforts to gulp it, 
stuck in our throat. 

In s. 90, mention is made of Philip 
firing the country about Byzantium 
and Perinthus, and cutting down the 
trees. ‘* Here,” says the Times critic, 
* by dévder, we must understand fruit. 
trees; for Dr. Arnold has shewn that 
divdow in Thucydides, ii. 75, means fruit. 
trees, such as olives and figs, and Zvae 
timber or forest-trees ; and this explana- 
tion in Demosthenes is borne out by the 
context ; for in the decree of the By- 
zantians, the Athenians are thanked for 
a supply of provisions.” A less scholar, 
however, than this learned Theban 
might have known that ¢iros is never 
used to express provisions, such as figs 
and olives ; but only bread or other food 
made from some kind of corn, especially 
wheat, all of which were destroyed by 
the burning of the crops. With regard 
to the passage in Thucydides, where 
Archidamus is said to have thrown up a 
palisade round Platea, formed of trees 
that grew on the spot, had the historian 
meant fruit-trees he would have written 
divdoeos naeroPogois ; and if the fruit-trees 
had not been sufficient, have added, 
zai axceros, or rather Bévdeoss 5 for 
divdorrr, We suspect, is applied only to 
underwood. Be this, however, as it 
may, it is plain that the Spartan general 
did not wish to fill his belly with unripe 
fruit, for fear, perhaps, of a cholera 
morbus; but, content to take the goods 
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the gods provided, left the figs and 
olives for Dr. Arnold and his friend by 
way of desert with their vin ordinaire. 

It was not, however, so much from 
his being a scholar, as a fellow-reviewer 
in the Edinburgh, that Dr. Arnold was 
requested, as Voltaire was by Frederick 
the Great, to wash dirty linen; but 
which should rather have been put into 
the hands of Mr. J. C. Hare or Connop 
Thirlwall, who could have furnished 
stronger detergents, alkaline or acid, as 
the case might require, from the labora- 
tories of Berlin or Bonne. 

Thus much by way of prologomena ; 
which, if not so lengthy, is, we trust, 
more amusing than that of F. A. Wolf 
on the Leptinean oration of Demosthenes, 
and we proceed to the dissection of B. 
and T., after they have undergone a 
post-mortem examination. 

According to the text of the immacu- 
late Bekker, Demosthenes thus enters 
upon his defence :— 

5 Tlewroy fiv, @ &vdees "Aénvaios, vois Osoig 
sun omas AWATi HAI BACTHIZ, oFHv tvvoiay tywy 
byw dseTtAe rH vt wOAU xual waow dpir, 
Tocaurny bardokes os rae bmay tig rourovk 
co tareil’, date tori paducl verte 
uuwy xai THs UYmsTious sucsBtins TE nak 
dekns, vovre Tagurrnoas rods bzovs vmiv, 
wh civ aveidixey ciuBovdev roincurbas weel 
Tou was axovev tums tucd B:i— oxyirrsoy 
yao ay sin tour 


0 yYi— adrdAa Tous 
v 
Y 






omovs nat 
arrous 
Sixaiog xed rovre yiyearrus, 0 bu0iws 
auhov axooururbet. 


‘ ° : s ° 
Tov ogxoy, ty ers an7aci v 


This B. thus translates :— 

* Let me begin, men of Athens, by 
imploring all the heavenly Powers that 
the sume kindly sentiments which I have, 
“throughout my public life, cheris:ed to- 
wards this country and each of you, may 
now be shewn towards me in the present 
contest. Next I beseech them to grant, 
what so nearly concerns yourselves, your 
religion, and your reputation, that you 
may not take counsel of my adversary 
touching the course to be pursued in hearing 
my dejence — that would, indeed, be hard ; 
but that you may regard the laws and 
your oaths, which, among so many other 
just rules, lay down this—that both sides 
shall equally be heard.” 


And thus T. corrrects B. by translat- 
ing —‘* Whatever attachment I may 
have borne and still continue to bear 
towards this country and to all of you” 
— ** what is most of all conducive to 
your interests”’ —‘“* respecting the man- 
ner or feeling in which you must hear 
me” — that you hear both parties 


impartially.” 

Now our translation is,— 

My first prayer to all the gods, male 
and female, is, men of Athens, that 
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whatever goodwill I have felt and 
continue to feel towards you, such in 
the present contest you will vouchsafe 
to me ; next—whiat is, indeed, especially 
in behalf of yourselves, your piety and 
fair fame —that the gods may not lead 
you to take counsel of the accuser, 
touching the how you are to hear me— 
for that would, indeed, be hard —but to 
look rather to the laws and your oath, 
where, in addition to all other just rules, 
this also is written, * To hear both 
parties equally.” 

P. 3, 8.4. os taos sinsiv, ivoyasi. B. 
‘© I may almost say, distasteful.” The 
Greek word éxAc; is exactly what in 
English is meant by “a bore.” Soin 
ZEschyl. Prom. "Ox Asis, warny, vads nop’ 
irws, xugnyoeave You bore me, vainly 
preaching as the ship does to the wave. 

P. 4, s. 6. Biomcs TevTov buoiws Yewy 
axoveai mov Tiel THY xuTnyoonutvwy a@o- 
Aoyouutvov dixaiws. T. finds fault with B. 
for uniting dixaios with dxoden. B. was 
probably misled by Bremi, who falls into 
the same error while attempting to de- 
fend dixaios against Taylor, who wished 
to expunge it, as being unnecessary after 
émoiws 3 which last word Reiske explains 
by “all without exception,”—a meaning 
that deiws neither has nor could have, 
and least of all in a passage where the 
sense evidently requires —sivows—similar 
to the siveixé in s. 7. 

It is true, indeed, that éuoiws is ac- 
knowledged by S. Chrysostom, Homil. i. 
p- 437, C. quoted by Dobree: dienes 
Tavrov buoiws teu, aexovrav nei exon 
#ivev. But there the very words re- 
quired to explain ézoiws are properly in- 
serted, but are wanting in Demosthenes, 
unless it be said that they have acci- 
dentally been lost. 

P. 5, s. 8. B. talks of the impressive 
earnestness with which the prayer is 
repeated. Had his lordship asked him- 
self, what would have been the burst of 
laughter at a similar repetition in any 
public meeting in England, he would 
have seen that Demosthenes could have 
said only, PovrAcwas radu ros bsovs rueu- 
nericas, ors wiAAc—Wwith the omission of 
all the intervening words, some of which 
are actually omitted in the best Paris 
MSS. 

P. 7, 8. 10. swsosvrerorirenpe B. 
talks of iaeseeurswcrirevens being a word 
of great intensiveness, perfectly unaware 
that such a compound is at variance 
with the genius of the Greek language. 
Bekker has properly edited irigsy r:eai- 
Teves. 

P.8,s. 11. B. adopts 2veidn», and trans. 
lates ‘* shamelessly,’ totally ignorant 
that no adverbs end in 3%», derived from 
adjectives in ys. This old Wolf doubt- 
less knew, and so should Taylor and 
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Reiske have known, and not have written 
rubbish in defence of a manifest error 
of the transcribers. 

P. 9, 8. 12. ixbood wiv iarnesay tyes xal 
Lfew xad Acidopiav xal reornAansowsy ouoi. 
B.—* Is marked with the spite and scur- 
rility of a personal enemy, with de. 
famation, foul slander of my character ; 
T.—* Contains a combination of ran. 
cour, and insolence, and wrangling, and 
throwing of dirt, which is characteristic 
of a personal enemy.” But isygua is 
neither “* spite” nor * rancour.” It is 
derived from iw? and aigw, and means 
* overbearing and haughty conduct.” 
There is here an intentional anticlimax 
from the acts of a prince to that of a 
blackguard. ‘* The choice of the present 
contest exhibits the overbearing, inso- 
lent, abusive, and dirt-throwing conduct, 
all united, of a personal enemy.” 


P. 9. s. 14. From the time of the 
Scholiast, complaints have been made of 
the obscurity of the passage ot yag 
apaiptictas 37; and various conjectures 
have been proposed to get rid of the 
difficulty; while a Mr.- Henry Liston 
has written, in the Classical Journal, 
No. 69, eight octavo pages to explain 
the vulgate ; and Schaube, as we learn 
from Bremi, something on the same side 
in Seebode’s N. Bibl. Crit. i. p. 192. 1822. 
Perhaps Demosthenes wrote Ei ya 
Apaigsiobus td cd weortabsiv rH Biuew ai 
Abyou Tuxtived ovrt, pe Tors bods dobas 
ixov obrs wodstinay, oles Binaioy teri, @ 
Gvdets "Abnvaionm—oums ob dF tv borngisus 
raga xai Qlovy rovro wosiv. Compare 
8.65, ti uiv—aysre Avancas, fuws—where 
the best MSS. omit ¢g#s, which has 
dropped out here. A short note like 
this, we humbly suspect, would have 
been infinitely superior to B.’s long one, 
where he professes to have reconciled 
differences that have puzzled cleverer 
heads than those belonging to the joint- 
stock bank of Edinburgh Reviewers. 


P. 12,8. 14. sied vines ose) wavewy xa 
Tiwpias xal ayaves xal xeirts mined nal 
piyara txove: re iaizimia. Here Reiske, 
whom B. follows, was the first to stumble 
at riweies; which is omitted in two 
MSS., and transposed in one. Had his 
lordship been only half the critic that he 
is translator, he would have seen that 
Demosthenes said, xai I vgs, i.€. rgieud- 
gos; for thus T was written to express 
** three,” as shewn by Bast. in Paleo- 
graph. p. 852. 

P. 14, s. 15. vox feiv ayavos SAcv ony 
weos imt ros ixbory xgcicrara:. T. trans- 
lates xws ‘** for some cause or other.” 
The particle is silently omitted by 
Bekker. We conceive, however, it is 
the remnant of the original word é- 
wxucrev; and that Suidas obtained from 
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hence the gl. “Agwiuorer ixboav’ dewordor 
wieos. Certain it is, that dersueroy has 
been frequently corrupted, as shewn by 
Pierson, Verisimil. p. 253. Schefer on 
Dionys. Hal. de Compos. p. 38. The 
tragic word used likewise by Demo. 
sthenes, s. 263, was gewovdev. See Lo- 
beck on Aj. 801, ed. 1, Blomfield on 
Agam. 1243, and hence in Tro. 59, 
where Ald. has sou 3% ixébody chy aely 
ixBadroica viv, and MS. Harl. xxev vu», 
it is plain that Euripides wrote dewovder 5 
and hence, too, B.’s “ fiercest hatred,”’ 
to which T. objects, is, after all, not far 
from the truth, 

P. 25, s. 33. 3) dy rdve’ awwrtro, B. 
** As proved the ruin of our affairs,” 
T. ‘‘As produced the ruin of every thing ;”” 
literally, ‘* By which all was lost.” 

P. 29, 8. 39. oidiv weorigncsrs tow rou 
iflaxivas adixodyrss. B. * You will not 
get before me by being the first wrong- 
doers.” To this T. objects, because 
Philip was too crafty a politician to 
admit, even by inference, that he was a 
wrong-doer. He, therefore, renders it, 
* You will be the first in nothing, 
except in having the start in doing 
wrong.” But if the Athenians got the 
start, Philip, by implication, would come 
in second. Bremi, with a perspicacity 
very uncommon in a German, saw the 
puerility in ob mporsonosrs ifm rod 
iffaxtva: ‘** You will not be the first, 
except by getting the start,” would 
explain ob rporsejesrt, ** You will gain 
nothing.”’ He could not, however, see 
that Demosthenes wrote, 03 ty xgo 7 
wignosrs thw rod whAnxtvas adixodyTis — 
* You will not seize upon any thing 
beforehand, without having paid the 
forfeit for ill-doing ;” where #panxivas 
has been happily preserved in three 
MSS., while xgs y' may be compared 
with the host of examples of a similar 
tmesis to be found in Greek grammars, 
and by the aid of which we could correct 
some very corrupt passages, were this 
the place for such things. 

P. 29, 8. 40. a&xovsrs os cadms dnroi xe} 
Biogileras iv oH weds tues taiororn weds rods 
iavred cuppaxous. B. ‘© Hear how dis- 
tinctly he declares and explains himself 
in the letter addressed to yourselves, 
addressed to your allies.” To this 
rubbish T. justly objects, and gives his 
own version: ‘* Hear how distinctly 
he declares and defines his meaning to 
his allies in the letter addressed to you.” 
But T. is not aware that dnacdy wes ra 
is scarcely correct Greek,while the balance 
of the sentence requires something 
to answer to cagas. Hence we should 
expect to find in some MSS. as cagas 
wogigeras by oi eis mas imiroay xal 
Inet Aaumeis vols tavred cvepedrcous 3 for 
Aaureds is constantly united to verbs of 


telling, as shewn by lexicons and indices, 
which we will not transcribe to make an 
useless parade of learning. 

P. 31, 8. 43. of piv xardrrvero 
O:rraarcl. B. ** The despicable Thes- 
salians;” because, says Bremi, they 
were famous for their faithlessness, 
which leads at once to of wiv y asi 
amiere. Respecting wiv yt, see Dobree, 
Adversar. 

P. 32, 8. 44. tes yao wiguay é Pirurmos. 
B. “ For when Philip was striding all 
around.” T. ‘“* When in his marches 
and countermarches in every direction.” 
It means simply, ‘* When he was prowl- 
ing round,” like a wolf endeavouring 
to get into an ill-guarded sheepfold. 

P. 32, s. 44. si di uh oddvovre, trseos 
Abyos bres, ob weds ivi. B. ** If they 
did not perceive it, that is another 
story, and no concern of mine.” But 
Srsgos Abyes ovros would mean, “ this a 
second story similar to the first, as in 
the phrase “Adds, or “Ersgos ouros 
“‘Heaxars. The sense required is, “* the 
reason rests with others, not with me ;” 
in Greek, mois trigous Adyos ovTos, ob reis 
sus. 

P. 33, s. 45. T. has been the first to 
see the real meaning of ray 33 Diwray 
xa) woraaoy—** but of individuals and 
many of them,” although it is true that 
xai wordwy is omitted in one good MS. 

P. 37, s. 50. After the metaphor in 
iwAroxgagiay Tk Moi—mxaTracxidacus — 
“ having drenched me with, as it were, 
yesterday’s hodge-podge ”’ of iniquity, 
who but a German would prefer aao- 
Avcacbas to awroxdAtcaclas, proposed by 
Groddeck in some foreign periodical ? 

P. 37, 8. 51. xai viv sixt wov Abywy, 6 
rny "Adskavdeou Eevinv sveidiar tuo B. 
*© In one part of his speech he described 
me as having considered Alexander's 
hospitality a shame.” T. ‘* In some part 
of his speech he said, My adversary 
reproaches me with the hospitality of 
Alexander,” But neither B. nor T. 
seem to be aware that sii wou Aiywr, 
** he said somehow saying,” is perfect 
nonsense without some allusion to the 
first person. Had those gentlemen their 
wits about them, they would have seen 
the error, and corrected it by reading, 
slaty O74 tAtyov = ** he said that I said.” 

P. 41, 8.59. Adyous oixsious xai avarye 
xaioug TH yeadn awironnes. T. ** Has 
rendered an account — germane and 
necessary [to the defence against] the 
indictment.” But dvayxaus does not 
here mean necessary, but rather con- 
nected with ; like necessarius in Latin, 
as remarked by Budeus and Stephens. 
This version will render the parenthesis 
of T. unnecessary, and prove that yeapn 
cannot be at one and the same time an 
indictment and a defence against it. 
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P. 46,8. 66. ri viv cieBovacv tu Abysu 
civ "Abiynew tut. T. ** What ought a 
counsellor, at Athens, myself, to have 
said?” But the emphasis, supposed by 
T., would require rév iui, an expression 
found in the “tyvis of Menander, al- 
though at variance with the philosophy 
of grammar, as remarked by Apollonius; 
and hence we must read here, civ 
"Abivnciy yem‘* at least at Athens ;" for 
thus y« follows a proper name in 
Thucyd. iii. 87, "Aénvaiov ys. vi. 10, 
Xarxidas ys. Plutarch, Phocion, s. 1, 
Lohoxrtd ys. 

P. @, s. Fi. 
oQsreeiZousves. B. 


6 rnv EvBomy ixtivos 
** He who seized on 
Eubea.” TT. “* He who clutched 
Eubea.” But neither have seized on 
or clutched the correct word, “ appro- 
priated to himself,” and still less have 
they seen that as éxsives cannot be thus 
inserted between the article and parti- 
ciple, Demosthenes wrote not ixsives, 
but cixev ds—** as his home.” 

P. 51, s. 74. d&yvapoview. As T. is 
at a loss for a word, we will suggest, 
** act imprudently.” 

P. 53, 8. 78. xai iworauBavovew airois 
+s Tootro weoredey totes. T. * And 
they anticipate that to them such a 
rupture would be productive of a regular 
income.” But how this could be, Philip 
does not say in his letter to the Athe- 
nians, nor does the 7'imes critic in his 
article on Lord Brougham. Had T. 
remembered the meaning of sgorédous 
rois écois in 8. 86, he would have seen 
that Demosthenes wrote, airois rd roodro 
Teocodoy ws bseis tosrba:—** that a pro- 
cession would take place to them as to 
gods.”” On the custom of considering 
mortal benefactors as gods, see Burges 
on Philoct. p. 105, and to the passages 
there quoted, add 1A. E. 78, ésis 3 as 
triste diem. X. 394. “Qs Towts xara kory 
Osa ws sixerowvre, 2. 258. “Exrogd 0, os 
ésis toxs usr’ avdedes. Cicero de Senect. 


s. 22, ** Me colitote ut deum;” Rep. i.. 


12, ** Africanum, ut deum, coleret Le- 
lius ;”’ Virgil, * Erit ille mihi semper 
deus.” 

P. 55, 8. 78. xragsdsiro. 
ing up to.” T. ** Making an attempt 
to stealinto.” Rather, ** When he was 
insinuating himself into Peloponnesus 
by giving Athens the go-by.” The 
sense requires, however, ragsucsdvsro, as 
proposed by Markland. 

P. 6. 6. &. moovtives. B. “ You 
did the honours of the city to them.” 
This is better than T.’s, ** You were 
dispensing to them the rites of hos- 
pitality ;” for Zéves is a private host, 
wectsvos, a public one. 

P. 64, 8. 95. apis ru xdrrera ray 
iwaexovrwy ath Osi re Aomre rspacbas 
xeatruv. T. * Ought always to en- 


B. “ Creep- 
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deavour to make their future acts con- 
form to the noblest of their past ex- 
ploits.” But as the Scholiast explains 
ray douexovewy by ray warsioriowy, it is 
evident that he read cay rely braeyévrwy; 
or what would be better, rav agiv iaag- 
Lévewy, a8 in Olynth. iii. p.. 12, RK. 
eos yee vd reAsvraioy ixBav txaeror trav 
rely iwagkdvrwy ws Ti TOAAR xeiviras; 
for so four MSS. correctly, instead of 
aeovractavrwy. Here, however, the sense 
manifestly requires EY MPAX@ENTON 
in the place of TIIAPXONTON; i.e. 
deeds well done, not things being. 

P. 65, 8. 97. cnv ayabhy weoBardrousvous 
iawidiac. B. * Animated by fair hope.” 
T. “ Arming themselves with the hope 
of good speed, as with a_ buckler.” 
Rather, ‘* Putting forward the hope of 
good ;” or, as we should say, “* March. 
ing under the standard of hope ;” unless, 
what seems preferable, the metaphor is 
derived from dice-throwing, and then 
the sense would be, ‘‘ Setting their lives 
upon the cast of a hopeful result ;” for 
this was a favourite idea with the 
ancients ; see the host of passages quoted 
by Burges on Esch. Suppl. 14, from 
the MSs. notes of Valckenaer, and the 
printed ones of Blomfield on S. Th. 
1030. 

P. 67, s. 100. stworoyiedusvn. T. 
** Taking into consideration ;” literally, 
* reckoning up.” 

P. 69, 8s. 103. ders waducre giv gn 
Ocivas viv vouov rovrov, si Ot wn, xaTaba- 
Aovra mst tav ty drwmocigz. ‘I’. Considers 
this as one of the most obscure and 
difficult passages in the whole speech ; 
and he would translate, *‘ So as not to 
propose the law at all; and if I would 
not do that, to let it drop by deferring 
it under the oath [to bring it forward 
another day.]’? The chief difficulty lies 
in the use of the word xaraBarora. 
And yet it is easy to see that Demo- 
sthenes wrote xarafartvra re ut, tav3 
i.e. * laying down the forty-five drachms 
to put it off under the oath.” The 
party proposing the law seems to have 
entered into a recognisance to the amount 
of forty-five draclms, to bring it for- 
ward again, after first making an affida- 
vit (ivwpocia) that he was unable, from 
some cause, to proceed with it on the 
instant. In the proposed reading, xa- 


furore cx ws May be compared with 
xarapirn ro aoyigv in p. 712, 293 and 
the whole passage with sadwra pir 
bavarov with rimnou, si Bi wh, Torovrey 
ioribsives Timnuen xonuarwy, deov ov SuvnosTas 
Pious, p- 797, 25. 

P. 71, 8. 106. i’ icov ri xognyig 
xewmivers. B. ** Bearing the expense 
of the office equally.” ‘* How xoenyia 
can mean the expense of Trierarchy,”’ 
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says 'T’., “ Lord B. can alone explain.” 
If T. will, however, turn to Aristotle’s 
Politics, he will find numerous instances 
of xeenysiv, ** to undertake expense,” 
without reference to its original and 
specific use. 

P. 76, s. 112. oriogw. 
be satisfied.” T. f 
Neither are correct. The word has 
been well explained by Burges on 
Philoct, 540. "Eya 3 avdyun xeivpatoy 
orioysy xaxd. ** I have learned by ne- 
cessity to hug my woes.” Bremi quotes 
nar. "Agiroxe, p.677, origysw nvayxagers 
Tov Tos. 


B. “TI shall 


shall sit down.” 


P. 91, 8.133. rod cepevorsyou rovrovi. 
B. ® This specious declaimer.” T. 
** This fine-spoken gentleman.” Liter- 
ally, ** This man of solem» words.” 

P. 91, s. 134. ds weosiasobs xal txsivyy. 
T. says that Reiske has translated this 
passage very properly, “* As you had 
previously elected that body.” But 
then, as Scheefer remarks, the xa would 
be unintelligible. He prefers, therefore, 
the conjecture of Wolf— rgocsiasoés — 
** vou chose in addition.” 

P. 94, 8. 138. iar’ av iyw tri codrwy 
txos Seite. B., misled by Bremi, has 
rejected the emendation of Markland, 
who would insert davorsga after tri rovrwy, 
and which is adopted by Reiske and T. 
That tr: rovrwy require a comparative to 
govern them is evident to any but a 
German of the new school of criticism. 
But the word that was lost is probably 
aigxiw, from its similarity to Zo. 

P. 95, 8.139. “lapBesdaryos. This is 
not a Greek word. ‘The MSS. and 
lexicons offer more correctly 'Ilzufopdyos, 


or "IauBoyedgos, as far as the law of 


compound-forming is concerned. But 
Demosthenes wrote either "IeuPeptoyyos, 
or "IauPopétees. The latter seems to 
have been meant by B., although ‘Izz- 
Boptecs is printed probably by an error 
of the press, which T., had he been as 
acute as he is caustic, might have 
guessed. 

P. 100, 8. 147. ra wiv ragunoodcrrbat 
rz 3 rics. B. * To gain some of his 
ends by fraud, and others by persuasion.” 
This, says T., ** is not correct: and he 
therefore renders it, ** to bring some 
matters into dispute, and to carry others 
by negotiation.” To which we say, in 
his own words, ** Fiddle-de-dee.” Let 
him look into Harpocration, and other 
lexicons, and he will see that ragaxgev- 
sv means, **to cheat,” and why it does so. 

P. 102, s. 149. xabisoubn. B. ** con- 
secrated,’’ which is better than T.’s 
** accursed ;" literally, ** made holy” — 
first, and afterwards desecrated. The 
sense of ‘* devoted” is found in Esch. 
Eum. 301, if we choose to adopt the 
reading of Robortellus. 
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P. 128. BueBdeovs xual idias. Lord 
Brougham, with Reiske, says, he can- 
not understand Dias. Can he sup- 
pose that Demosthenes wrote any thing 
but "Ié3as? Herodotus has, "ldde erga- 
cay, in v. 33; and other passages his 
lordship will find in Indices. T. is, as 
usual, silent, except when opening his 
mouth against the unhappy B. 

P. 131, 8. 187. xal cupmaviav xal 
isiyauiay. B. ** To form an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, and mutual na. 
turalisation.” T., however, objects to 
“ mutual naturalisation,” and prefers 
the translation of Mitford, ‘* To form 
connexion with them by alliance of the 
states, by allowance for intermarriage 
between individuals.” But in the hour 
of extreme danger, the two parties had 
something else to think of than inter- 
marriages. This Valekenaer saw; and 
he would therefore read in a MS. note, 
itimayiav,—the very word upon which 
B. has stumbled, but without know- 


ing it. 

P. 133, s. 190. rocadeny soreoBorny 
Toone wore moroya. T. * Twill go so 
far as to confess.” B. ‘I will go to 
such excess of candour as to confess ;” 
literally, ** I will take such a flight of 
language as to confess.” 

P. 133, s. 190. 


ia ine “~ 
ti yae tc8 ors sls voy 
7 

sacenev. 


B. ‘* For if there be any thing 
which any one can now descry.” But 
iweaxsy is the past, not present ; an error 
into which T. has likewise fallen: * For 
if there be any measure which an indi- 
vidual can even now descry.”’ The fact 
is, neither could descry the real meaning 
of the passage: where D. is not speaking 
about what a person saw, but what he 
said he could see. Read, therefore, dr: 
vis viv tost twoaxive:, ‘* What any one 
will now say that he then saw.” The 
word igs7 has dropped out, from its simi- 
larity to tdomney. 


P. 139, 8.193. xa} car’ 737 narnyoou 


wove B. * Then immediately impeach 
me.” But vor’ 43m cannot be united in 
Greek, although frequently found so in 
the printed editions. The correct read- 
ing is vores 3%. 

P. 137, s. 195. twie od ror ixsives 
wacas adixt Owes. B. ** Which Eschi- 
nes exhausted all his strength to make 
them do;” but in the note his lordship 
adds, ‘* raised all his voice.” T. ** In 
whose behalf this fellow exerted all his 
power of lungs.” But through the 
whole of this oration, oro; is applied to 
ZEschines, and ixsives to Philip. ‘This was 
properly remarked by Lord Brougham 
himself, in the Edinburgh Review. 
But he wanted the ingenuity, and so 
does T’. we suspect, to see that Demo- 
sthenes wrote ise od odrés ys xuvs 3 and 
thus the orator would compare schines 
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to a dog fed by Philip, and ready at his 
bidding to growl, bark, and yelp, at 
those opposed to his master. 

P. 139, 8. 197. rovro reroinnas iwi 
reis tum Bacw tknracas. B. ** This you are 
found throughout these transactions to 
have done.” T. ** This you have done, 
having entered upon a searching criticism 
of past events.” If T.’s criticisms had 
not been more searching than in this 
note, Lord B. 


* Antoni potuit gladios contemnere.” 


Surely, T. has not to learn, 1. that 
tLnracas is the second pers. sing. perf. 
pass; 2. that ifit were intended for the 
second pers. sing. aor. i. med. it would 
be itncdow; and 3. that irdZw, not 
iraéZouas,means, to * examine carefully ;” 
and, lastly, that old Wolf, who knew, at 
least, the Greek grammar, has long since 
translated ‘* compertus es fecisse ?”” With 
regard to the words iwi cois %uufaci, 
which T. conceives Lord Brougham can 
make neither head nor tail of, they mean 
simply, ** on events as they arose.” 

P. 139,8.198. avixuro. T. “* served 
as a foundation.” Probably he meant 
to read dxrixsre. 

P. 14], s. 200. sie darorruca covrov. 
T. ** Shrunk from the post of honour.” 
But -there is nothing in the original 
about ** post of honour.’’ The error is, 
however, to be excused in one who could 
not see that correct Greek required 
de’ drorraca av, rove Where rou is to be 
united to rgcdsdwxives, and governed by 
airiny. 

P. 142, s 8. 205. ov vis simmpptyng xa 
voy abrouaroy bévarov. B. ** The des- 
tined end in the course of nature.” T. 
says he cannot translate the passage 
literally ; but that the meaning appears 
to be this, ** Till death arrives from an 
injury inflicted by fate, or from the 
course of nature.’’ Hence it would seem 
that he wished to read 4 for xai,—a 
change warranted by the custom of MSS. 
certainly ; but still we want to know the 
noun on which sizegzivns depends ; for 
to say, with Bremi, that it is the geni- 
tive of derivation, is to talk German 
nonsense. Had schclars—if such are to 
be found nowadays—read Taylor’s note, 
they would have seen the following 
words quoted from A. Gellius, xiii. 1, 
while referring to this passage: ** Mors 
naturalis, nulla extrinsecus vi coacta :”’ 
aud had they paid attention to Paleo- 
graphy, they would have known that, as 
x and 6 are constantly confounded in 
MSS., Demosthenes Wrote cov ris sinag- 
weévns Bia % avroparoy bévarov,— * death 
from the violence of fate or the course of 
nature.” 

P. 152, s. 216. cas Towrus maxus, 
tiv imi Tov worawod xui Thy x sietgivny. 
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This is the grand pons asinorum in the 
oration, and has defied the whole army 
of scholars to pass. And yet the passage 
is a very easy one, if we will only sup. 
pose the transcribers to have mistaken a 
x for +, as they have done frequently 
elsewhere; for Demosthenes wrote +2; 
dxgirous udas, “ the undecided battles ;” 
while in lieu of sisgivny, which is at 
variance with the history and language, 
whether it be translated “ the battle of 
the winter,” or ** of the storm,” the true 
reading is, perhaps, viv vuxénuseivny— 
‘the battle that lasted through the 
night and day,” having commenced, 
like that of Hohenlinden, before day- 
break. 

a 155, s. 219. wsrsimero yiee airay 
txaaros tavra dua als pacravny, pec 3, 
i vt viyrverre, ara Poguy. a. For each 
secured his own ease, and, if any thing 
went wrong, his escape.” TT. ** Each 
left a loophole for himself, at once for 
ease, and at once, if any accident hap. 
pened, for attributing the blame of it to 
others.” But there is nothing in the 
Greek to answer “ to others ;” although 
the very balance of the sentence requires 
something of the kind; and so, too, 
probably, found Harpocration in his 
copy; for he explains "Avapogae by ro 
cevepigsy Thy aiviay ray apaornbiveray ix’ 
éadog. Hence in the letters 

EITI TITNero lye hid 
EIII TINI, EITI PIFNa-o, 
where ivi cm—dvahegzy may be com- 
pared with Eurip. Or. 414. ’Aaw’ ts eu’ 
nyeiy avaPovd, TKS ZupPooas (for so we must 
read for ior). Mn ésiv ci’ sins’ 
ay iy vee ov copy. 

P. 156, 8. 222. Yadicpara—érorspiv- 
yore. ‘** Decrees that have fled away.” 
This may be compared with the ex- 
pression in Plato’s Hipp. Maj. p. 294. 
E. cixerai—diarspivyis—rid xadriv. Phi- 
leb. p. G4. E. xavarigeysy 4 -reyatou 
Du vcens Euthyphr. p. 11. C. r& iv ois 
Abyos amotidedexss. But decrees were 
nailed up, as “shewn by schylus, Suppl. 
935. raw ipnrwras Togas Doudes Saprat, 
ws piv aeagorws. Plaut. Trinum. 
“ Eve (i.e. laws) sunt fixe clavis fer- 
reis.” Ovid, Metam. s. 91. ** Nec verba 
minacia fixo ‘Ere legebantur.”’ Instead, 
then, of drorsPivysra, we should prefer 
amorexnyora, ** unfixed.” 

P. 179. 8. 258. csuvss. B. ** venera- 
ble.” T. “ of high birth;” a meaning 
which the critic says is to be found in 
Aristophanes. We should like to know 
where; for we have hunted Caravalla’s 
index to no purpose. 

P.177,s. 258. veBoigwy. B. ** Dressed 
hike a Bacchanal.”” Mitchell: “ Clothing 
the candidates in skins of fawns.” Both 
interpretations are sanctioned by Harpo- 
cration ; but the former is the correct 
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one. No verbs in sgw, derived from 
animate things, are transitive ; while 
those from things inanimate are never 
intransitive. 

P. 178, 8. 260. rods sis rods wagring 
éaiBev. T. ‘* Squeezing Parian snakes.” 
Mitchell : ‘* Pressing the copper-red ser- 
pents.” The latter seems to have been 
got from Bremi’s ‘“ genus viperarum 
fuscarum,” as if the word was derived 
from svpjos, and not from wagux; or, 
rather, the Indian word pariah, the 
name of the caste to which the snake- 
charmers belong. 

P. 180, s. 265. Lord Brougham has 
given one translation of the celebrated 
antithetical comparison between the lives 
of the antagonist orators, and Mr. 
Mitchell another, which we cannot class 
amongst the happiest of his efforts ; and 
we will give a third of our own :— 

You taught the alphabet ; I was the 
scholar. You was a servant in the mys- 
teries; I one of the initiated. You 
danced on the stage ; I paid the ballet. 
master. You was a clerk of the house ; 
I a member. You was a third-rate 
actor; I one of the audience. You 
failed; I hissed. 

P. 183, 8. 273. Qoea B. “A 
bearing down.” T. “A crop.” But 
the former is more correct, as shewn by 
Bremi. 

P. 194, s. 289. Having just given a 
specimen of our own prose translation, we 
will give another in verse, to gainsay 
the favourite theory of Lord Brougham, 
that poetry can be conveyed from one 
language to another by poets alone—a 
race of men to which we do not profess 
to belong. The celebrated inscription 
upon those who fell at Cheronea has 
been translated by Campbell ; who, like 
Lord Brougham, has fallen into the sere 
of life, and has lost, as setting suns are 
wont to do, some of his meridian blaze. 
The original runs thus :— 


Ode wareus vex opsrigus tis Sng tevee 
“Onria, xal dvrimdiarwy UPeu amtonidacay 
Magvawsvosd’ doeriis xa) dsiuaros' obx todwony 
Woes, Gar’ AiDny xowev tbevro Peapny, 
* : 4  - ee 
Odvexsy “EAAg vay, ws wn Curyov adyive bivrss 
, ‘ > s ” a 
Aovrccurns oruyseay auPis txwoiw UBeiv* 
Tae warpis tvs xorAwois Trav WAsiora 
xa movTwy 
Laon’, tarsl bunrois tx Auds nde 2xeiois. 
Mndty auaersiviori bsay xai raven xaropbovy, 
Ev Biorn woigay® 3 odes Quytiv txrogty. 


And this is our version of it. 


These for their country rush’d in dan- 
ger’s hour 

To arms, and scattered all the invader’s 
power ; 
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Fought gloriously and fearless ; scorned 
to save 

Their lives, and chose for prize a com. 
mon grave ; 

That slavery’s yoke might ne’er the 
necks bestride 

Of Greeks, nor freemen crouch to vic. 
tor’s pride. 

They who for fatherland best laboured 
rest, 

To Jove decreed, beneath their country’s 
breast. 

The gods in nothing err, succeed in all : 

In life Fate grants no man to flee a fall. 


To enable us, however, to complete 
the translation, it was requisite to make 
a few alterations in the original, equally 
necessary for the sense and syntax. 
Thus, 1. for desis xai dsiveros, which 
have puzzled the pates of not a few, we 
read desrais xai ddsiuaro: 2. instead of 
HAE, we conjecture HA@E: and in 3. in 
lieu of woigay 3, we do not hesitate to 
write poi’ vdeo’, i.e. aivde) 5 and we thus 
give to txogev a nominative, which it has 
long wanted, and at last found. 

P. 195, 8. 291. Aaguyyifev. B. ** vo. 
ciferating.” T. ‘‘ seizing by the throat,” 
after Mitchell, who so renders Agguyyia 
rods pirogas, in Aristophanes, ‘Iam. 357. 
Harpocration has, however, well ex- 
plained the word, by raardvvew rhv Qwvny 
xal pn xare Pdow Pliyytcbas; in English, 
“ groaning down,” similar to the, Boi» 
imoxgovwy, Aodogay Tove puroous, in Ach. 38. 

P. 202. i BH Saimovds cives 4 roxas 
iexise B. ‘* But if the favour of 
some deity, or of fortune.” T. thinks 
that 9é6ves has dropped out after daiuovos, 
as suggested by Reiske, and of which 
Dobree approved. Bremi quotes from 
Lysias, Kar. ’Ayoguxg. 8. 63. 4 rign xual 
6 daipwy wegisreines. But there we may 
read at once 4 rixyn aidipeay, * pitying 
fortune.’ In Demosthenes, too, the 
correction is equally easy, «i 3° 4 daieovis 
Tov vous % TUxNS lexus. 

P. 204, 8. 307. Acvyiavemtdixey xai 
irovae. B. * Criminal and traitorous 
retirement.” ‘T. ‘‘ Criminal and hollow 
tranquillity.” Why not rather * cri- 
minal and surface-sound tranquillity ?” 

P. 213, 8.322. vous xaragdérous rovrous 
dome bnola,iuel reocharrcvrwv. B. When 
they let loose on me those wretches, like 
wild beasts.” TT. ‘* When they were 
hounding on against me those accursed 
scoundrels, just as if they were so many 
savage beasts.” But reocGaaacuy is never 
applied in the sense of ‘‘ setting on” 
to dogs. The preposition would be 
iw}, as shewn by the phrases xivas trdyuy, 
iditva:, imiosisw, imiirruy, imbwicouy. 
Demosthenes might have written xgor- 
AaBevrov, “taking with them like 
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blood-hounds against me ;” for thus we 
meet with reorraBivra unriea, in Prom. 
225; and in Thucyd. i. 82. “EAAnvas— 
al Pagfragous reorruPoveras Biaowbr ves. 

Such are the remarks we have to 
make on Lord Brougham’s Demosthenes, 
and his reviewer in the Times; and it 
will be seen, that if his lordship be not 
the best of translators, his reviewer is 
not the most acute of critics; and that 
unless some individual shall appear unit- 
ing in his own person the eloquence of 
B. with the closeness of T,, and the in- 
genuity of F., the world must despair of 
reading Demosthenes in the English 
language. -For ourselves, we confess we 
would, if possible, prohibit any man from 
attempting to translate ancient authors 
until, by the united exertions of scholars, 
they are brought to such a state as to 
enable us to say to the genius of Cri- 
ticism, “ Thus far hast thou marched on 
without impediment ; but here must thy 
proud step be stayed.’’ Before, how- 
ever, that period arrives, many minds of 
peculiar mould must have passed through 
the crucible of life ; much remains to be 
done, and well; not, indeed, by those 
who begin with Homer and end with 
Syntipas; but who, devoting themselves 
to a few authors, exhibit the only intel- 
ligible metempsychosis, and, like Pytha- 
goras, in the case of Euphorbus, can tell 
what arms their prototype put on, and 
how, and where, and when he used 
them. As regards Demosthenes, little 
has been hitherto done in the way of 
conjectural emendation ; but our pre- 
ceding remarks will prove that something 
is to be done, even if we be thought to 
have failed in every attempt to restore 
the lost words of the Athenian, But, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, it 
were not difficult to go on, like the pro- 
geny of Banquo, to the crack of doom. 
We will, however, give only one speci- 
men, from the oration in the Cher. 
sonese, where Lord Brougham has alone 
had the eye to see a flaw, although he 
waited the hand to correct it. 

In page 493, where the original is 

oie imerioers chy bddarray— renga; 
obx dvarravess Hon roptictobe tis roy Tssgaia ; 


ob xabsrbsrs cas vads— 


his lordship says, ‘ It is not easy to see 
why, when the first question is, Will 
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you not cover the sea with your ships ? 
the last should be, Will you not launch 
your ships? The difference between 
reinetis and yads will not explain this, 
Perhaps the difference alluded to is be- 
tween ships already in service (ivdéaso) 
and those only in commission (é» »swesais).”” 
The difficulty, however, would be easily 
mastered by a scholar, who knows how 
to apply a remedy when called in to 
operate ; for it is plain that Demosthenes 
wrote 


bee , -— , ’ 
OUR EVEDANTATE eee Ti OUY LINTTUYTES mm OU 


xabirters — 


Have ye not aforetime filled the sea 
with your fleets ? why, then, do ye not 
arise, and launch the vessels ? 

Before we part with Lord Brougham, 
which we would wish to do in good 
humour, we would earnestly recommend 
him not to.translate whole speeches, but 
portions merely, and that for his own 
private, use; for in a public point of 
view, what earthly benefit, we ask, have 
Leland, Francis, and Dawson, been to 
the English readers of Demosthenes, 
except, perhaps, in enabling a young 
man to cram for an examination? In 
fact, the history of the past merely 
proves what any man of sense would pre. 
dict, that the age of translations is unfa- 
vourable to the perusal of the originals ; 
and where the originals are either un- 
known or neglected, there has been, and 
will be found, an intellectual darkness, 
Enthusiastically fond as Lord Brougham 
now appears to be of Greek, the time 
has been when he would have bartered 
a whole classical library for a volume of 
Adam Smith and Malthus. But at that 
period he fancied he knew, or could 
easily learn, every thing. We suspect 
he is now ready to acknowledge himself 
one of the know-nothing school of 
Socrates,—at least in Greek; although, 
had he met with better teachers than 
those which accident or design has given 
him, he would have made, as we have 
already observed, a very fair scholar, if, 
like the nobler beasts of the forest, he 
would be content with a moderate quan- 
tity of food, and not, like the duck, 
gobble up all the offal offered to it, and 
cry for more with its open-mouthed 
quack ! quack ! 
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